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THE OUTLOOK. 


NOTHER week has passed, and the President 

has sent but a single new nomination into the 
Senate—that of Mr. Joseph 8. Miller, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
New York ‘‘ Tribune,” which, as an unwillipg witness, 
ought to be good authority, represents the Democratic 
-office-seekers in Washington as expressing deep and 
loud indignation against the course of the adminis- 
tration, and leaving the city with their aspirations 
unsatisfied. So far Mr. Cleveland has unquestion- 
ably resisted the pressure of his party. The single 
mistake has been the appointment of Mr. Hig- 
gins to a position in the Treasury Department by 
Secretary Manning, an appointment which was un- 
questionably a breach of the Civil Service Reform 
principle. There is evidence that Mr. Higgins was 
appointed under a misapprehension ; Mr. Manning, 
however, cannot afford to make many mistakes 
of this kind. The reappointment of Postmaster 
Pearson of this city is being urged by good men 
of all parties. His case would seem to furnish 
all the conditions for a test of Mr. Cleveland's ad- 
hesion to the Civil Service Reform. There is one 
direction in which Ohristian people, irrespective 


of party or politics, have a right to demand radical 
reform. It is well known that in some foreign 
ports not only the good fame of America but the 
honor of the Christian name and the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries have been seriously impaired by 
the openly and shamefully immoral character of 
our representatives. We could give specifica- 
tions, but it is not necessary. Those whose busi- 
ness it is to inquire into the facts will easily 
ascertain where this statement applies. The admin- 
istration owes it tothe country to see to it that in its 
future appointments no men are sent to represent 
Christian America in foreign ports whose characters 
and lives disgrace both religion and the country, and 
that any such who are now representing it be re- 
placed by others of a different type. 


The ‘‘ Evening Post” publishes an address to Pres- 
ident Cleveland from a number of representative 
men in North Carolina, which is important as indi- 
cating the steady onward movement of Civil Service 
Reform sentiment among the people at large. We 
have already commented upon the advanced ground 
taken by the Governor of South Carolina. The ad. 
dress from North Carolina declares that the signers 
are thoroughgoing Democrats in politics; that in 
the management of their private affairs as lawyers, 
merchants, manufacturers, they have felt the bur- 
den of obsolete methods and ideas among their own 
people ; that they recognize the doctrine of Civil 
Service Reform as both opportune, from the national 
standpoint, and as the great national Democratic op- 
portunity. The address closes with these significant 
words : 

‘** The recognition and reward by the National Government 
of the stagnant element of our society and of our party 
would, in our opinion, give an unfortunate prominence to 
the hindering influences against which all active men here 
bave to strugyle for success, and would delay the day when 
the South shall again be national in tts thought and national 
in its opportunities. 

** We take the liberty, therefore, to impress upon you the 
importance (ip our judgment even greater here than any- 
where else in the Union) of having the National Government, 
as conducted in its departments in this State, conducted rig- 
idly in the spirit as well as by the letrer of civil service re- 
form; and in making important appointments for which 
applicants will not be required to stand examinations, we 
beg to hope that active men of business, men who have been 
successful in their own affairs, will be appointed, without 
regard to partisan political service. Concerning persons to 
be appointed, of course, we do not presume to make sugges- 
tions ; but we do pledge ourselves to the active support of 
civil service reform, believing it to be a chance to work a 
great peaceful revolution not only in practical politics, but 
also in thought, of the greatest importance to North Caro- 
lina.”’ 

Among the many indications of progress which 
continually reach us from the South we count this 
one of the most encouraging. 


The railroad strike in the West has terminated. 
The matter in dispute between the strikers and the 
railroad was practically submitted to a guasi board 
of arbitration, consisting of representatives from the 
Boards of Railroad Commissioners of Kansas and 
Missouri, together with the Governor of Kansas, and 
the Adjutant-General and the Attorney-General of 
Missouri, Governor Marmaduke of that State being 
ill and unable to act. As a result the railroad au- 
thorities, complying with the request of the State 
officials, have restored to all the striking employees 
in Missouri and Kansas the wages paid in September, 
1884, have promised to give one and one-half price 
for all extra time, have restored the striking em- 
ployees to their several employments without preju- 
dice to them on account of their striking, and prom- 
ised to make no change in the future, in reducing 
wages, except after thirty days’ notice. The rail- 
roads have resumed their operations as usual. The 
country generally will assume that this result indi- 
cates that the cut down in wages was not a necessity 
and was not called for, and that the evident sympa- 
thy of the community in Missouri, Kansas, and Illi- 
nois with the strikers was justified by the facts. 


—— 


It is impossible for us, writing at this distance from 
the field, to report with accuracy what those facts 
were, and we are compelled to rely upon the daily 
papers for our information, and their reports are con- 
tradictory. It is, however, asserted by the New York 
‘* Herald” correspondent that the reduction on the 
Wabash system was part of a plan for a general 
reduction in wages ou the great Western roads; that 
if the reduction was successful and t he resistance to 
it overcome, the other roads would follow the example 
set; and that in order to make it a success, the other 
roads were to support the Gould system in its fight, 
if a fight proved inevitable. So far as we can judge, 
no Overt acts of violence were perpetrated by the 
strikers, who confined themselves to vigorous and 
effective methods of dissuading new bands from tak- 
ing their places. This self-control on the part of the 
strikers did much to secure the moral support of the 
community, which was so streng that the Illinois 
Legislature unanimously adopted a resolution of 
sympathy with them. The wisdom of the State au- 
thorities, the existence of Boards of Commissioners 
In the two States of Kansas and Missouri, and the 
consent on the part of the railroad officials to accept 
their offices in a quasi arbitration, alone prevented 
this strike from becoming a very serious matter. The 
occurrence of such a strike gives emphasis to the warn- 
ings which The Christian Union has recently uttered, 
because it demonstrates anew the fact that the rela- 
tions between our great railroad corporations and 
their employees are always liable to become strained, 
and the suppressed conflict of interest between them 
develop into a war by hasty, inconsiderate, and un- 
wise acts by the leaders of either party. On the 
other hand, the voluntary services of the State 
governments, and the agreement by the railroad 
officials to give thirty days’ notice of any future re- 
duction, are certainly indications of a direction in 
which the community might well move for protecting 
itself from such derangements to its commercial lines 
in the future. Acertain measureof government con- 
trol is the best present protection, not only to the 
workingmen, but also to the entire community. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., ina letter to Sen- 
ator Hoar on the subject of the Union Pacifie indebt- 
edness to the United States Government, gives 
assurance that the railroad under its present manage- 
ment is making every endeavor to meet its obligations, 
and in accordance with the method prescribed by the 
Government. We have heretofore indicated roughly 
the two plans proposed : the first, that of the Com- 
pany, which involves, as we understand it, the con- 
struction of branch lines, the receipts of which were 
to be pledged to the Government; the other, the 
establishment of a sinking fund, to which a certain 
proportion of the earnings of the road were to be 
pledged. The latter was adopted in what is known 
asthe Thurman bill. Mr. \dams approves the former 
plan. He argues that the $5,000,000 sinking fund, 
which brings in three per cent. a year, would con- 
struct and equip 350 miles of road, which would prob- 
ably bring in'o the treasury of the Company a sum, 
available for its indebtedness, ten times the meager 
interest which the sinking fuud uow pays. He puts 
at rest the newspaper reports that Mr. Gould still 
controls the Company, by a paragraph that is manly, 
dignified, and conclusive 

“Since June last, when | became President of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, I wish to be held solely responsible 
for whatever has been done in the management of that com- 
pany. In the conduct of its affairs Mr. Gould has been con- 
suited, as other Directors have been consulted: neither 
more nor less. Generally, his views and my own have co- 
incided. Where they have not coincided he has invariably 
acquiesced in my conclusions, properly taking the ground 
that, as the responsibility for results rested on me, it was 
for me to finally decide what course should be pursued. It 
is perhaps well it should be publicly understood that the 
course in this respect which has been pursued heretofore 
will continue to be pursued so long as | remain President of 
the company. Whatever is done will be done because, after 


full discussion with the Directors, I think it is the best and 
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wisest thing to be done. Jf at any time a policy is imposed 
upon me, by either any single Director or a majority of the 
Directors, which does not seem to me to be right and sound, 
I shall forthwith make way as President for some one else 
more in sympathy with that policy than I. Meanwhile, un- 
til Ido so I assume in advance ful! responsibility, if need 
be to the exclusioz= of every one else, for whatever is done.”’ 


The conviction of the defrauders of the ballot in 
Chicago, and their sentence toa fine of $5,000 and 
two years imprisonment in the penitentiary, is an 
oveasion for congratulation not only to Chicago but 
the whole couniry. So long as political frauds in- 
volve only a risk of failure, but none of personal 
danger, even in case of detection, it might be ex- 
pected they would continue ; but as soon as it is 
thoroughly understood throughout the country that 
a man who tampers with the ballot-box is a criminal, 
and subjects himself not only to public disgrace, but 
to the hazard of severe and ignominious punishment, 
the offense will grow less frequent, because it grows 
more hazardous, and men will hesitate to undertake 
a crime the rewards of which are so remote and the 
penalties of which are severe. The citizens who 
have taken this matter in hand in Chicago have af- 
forded an example to independent citizens all over the 
country, and one well worthy of emulation. There is 
apparently a technical legal question whether the 
United States Courts have jurisdiction over an offense 
perpetrated, it is true, in a Federal election, but in- 
tended only to affect the election of State officials, 
namely, members of the Legislature. We do not 
know what possibility there may be of a reversal of 
the sentence upon this point, but the country will 
hope that the jurisdiction of the court can and will 
be sustained. 


The President has issued a proclamation reaffirm- 
ing the principles and the position involved in the 
proclamation of President Arthur respecting what 
are called the ‘‘ Oklahoma Boomers,” who are attempt- 
ing to take possession of a certain portion of the In- 
dian Territory. This portion in 1866 was ceded by 
the Indians to the United States for the specific pur- 
pose of affording a place for ‘‘the settlement of 
friendly Indians and freedmen.” The ‘‘ boomers ” 
claim, as we understand it, that this cession makes 
the land open to occupation by white settlers under 
the general laws of the United States. President 
Cleveland sees as little ground for this claim as his 
predecessor, and has issued a proclamation warning 
the boomers not to enter upon the Indian Territory, 
and if already there, not to remain thereon, and 
admonishing them that the military power of the 
United States will be invoked, if necessary, to dispos- 
sess them. This proclamation, following close upon 
the appointment of Mr. Lamar as Secretary of the 
Interior, indicates the purpose of the present admin- 
istration to defend with vigor the legal rights of the 
red man. 


The proposed new excise law, commented on edi- 
torially in another column, was discussed earnestly 
and in detail Monday night at a conference of citizens, 
the churches and several societies being represented 
by clerical and lay delegates. The provisions of the 
bill were discussed one by one, and in general met 
with hearty approval. Assistant Bishop Henry C. 
Potter presided, and the origin of this action, as ex- 
plained by us elsewhere, was set forth by Mr. Robert 
Graham, one of.the Secretaries of the Committee 
which drew up the bill. The principal speeches of 
the evening were made by the Hon. W. H. Arnoux, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, and Dr. W. H. Platt. Judge 
Arnoux particularly explained the twofold benefit 
of a high Jicense law, as a practical way of limiting 
the number of saloons, and at the same time increas- 
ing the revenue derived by the community. Dr. 
Crosby illustrated the working of the present law by 
stating that, the last Sunday, Commissioner Morris 
went into the concert hall next the building where 
the conference was in session, found 500 people 
drinking, and, to make sure of the exact facts, him- 
self tasted and paid for whisky at the bar. Yet, 
though he reported the facts to the Board, they re- 
newed the license of the proprietor without hesita- 
tion. Onanother point he said: ‘ By distinguishing 
between liquor and becr in the amount of license 
fees, we hope that a great deal of the whisky will be 
turned into beer.” The point on which there was 


the most extended discussion was the clause in the 
bill as to selling to minors. In the original draft it 
read : ‘‘Sellto any child under sixteen years of age.” 
The sentiment of the conference was against this 
clause, though it was sustained by Dr. Crosby, and 
the committee changed it so as to read ‘to sell to 
any minor.” It was unanimously agreed to recom- 


mend the total closing of saloonson Sunday. The 
bill as amended will be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture and laid before the Mayor and Corporation 
Counsel for consideration and approval. 


The discussion on the merits of the proposed park 
additions in New York continues. A movement is 
now on foot to repeal the existing law before the 
land is absolutely purchased. This is led by Mayor 
Grace, and supported by many conservative citizens. 
A statement has been compiled by Dr. John T. Nagle, 
which gives interesting statistics aud estimates on 
the subject. The proposed additions comprise 3,944 
acres, in all nearly five times the extent of Central 
Park, and more than three times the total present 
park area of the city. Dr. Nagle thinks it will cost 
from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 to complete these 
parka; the officials say $8,000,000. In view of the 
disparity between official estimates and actual cost in 
the past, it seems quite probable that the figures 
would be above rather than below $20,000,000. The 
‘*Evening Post” declares that, if these parks were 
only half as expensive, in proportion, as was Central 
Park, the entire expense of land and construction 
would be about $35,000,000. The chief argument 
against the new parks—laying aside the expense and 
the fact that the city has apparently under the new 
constitutional amendment no power to issue bonds 
to meet the cost—is that they are so far from the 
city. This does not apply to all the lands selected ; 
but over half of the acreage is actually outside of 
the city and county, and subject to the jurisdiction of 
Westchester County. Pelham Park, for instance, is 
eight miles from the northern bouvdary of Central 
Park. This, the opponents of the system say, is an 
absurd forestalling of the possible needs of New York. 
There is no question about the desirability of setting 
apart as much land as possible for the future use of 
our growing and overcrowded city, but the immense 
discrepancy between the estimates of expense makes 
it a duty to move slowly in this matter, and to move 
intelligently or not at all. 


The present week opens on a better state of affairs 
in Europe. The Russian advance in Afghanistan has 
been checked, the firm attitude of the English Min- 
istry having apparently satisfied the Russian Govern- 
ment that it cannot steal into Herat at present. An 
arrangement has been reached between the two gov- 
ernments, under which the Russians will make no 
further advance into the territory of the Afghans. 
In a speech of characteristic frankness and elevation 
of tone Mr. Gladstone has stated the feeling of the 
English Government toward Germany in regard to the 
recent diplomatic differences. He declared that 
England needed no support from any other power to 
sustain herself, and that, so far as colonization is con- 
cerned, she would welcome Germany as a co-worker 
in the civilization of the world. 


The action of the Union League Club of New 
York, last week, is a pleasing indication of the devel- 
opment of liberal sentiments in politics. Two per- 
sons had been nominated for membership. The com- 
mittee on admissions, in inquiring into their fitness, 
asked of the proposers how the candidates voted at 
the last Presidential election. The proposers resented 
this inquiry as illegitimate. The matter was brought 
before the Club at one of its regular meetings, and, 
after a somewhat warm debate, a resolution censur- 
ing the committee was withdrawn, and a compromise 
resolution was carried, expressing the sense of the 
Club that such questions were unadvisable, and the 
committee was requested to omit them in the future. 
So far as this action bears simply on the complexion 
of the Club itself we should hardly think it matter 
for editorial comment, but its adoption by a consider- 
able majority—and the majority would doubtless 
have been larger but for the objection in the minds 
of many to expressing even by implication a criti- 
cism on the course of the committee—indicates a 
growth of conviction in Republican circles that a 
gentleman’s social standing and his loyalty to the 
Government are not to be determined merely by the 
vote which he casts in a Presidential election. 


The city of Lewiston, Me., has entered upon an 
experiment which we cannot but think hazardous to 
the best interests both of peace and of education. 
The Roman Catholic Church exercises a political 
control in the School Board of that city. It has re- 
solved, by a vote of eight to four, to accept the 
proposition made by the Rev. T. H. Wallace, of the 
St. Joseph’s Church of that city, to place its parochial 
school, rent free, heated, and cared for, under the 


control of the superintending School Board, the 
teachers now employed to be retained if found com- 
petent, and the usual fifteen minutes provided in 
each of the city schools for religious exercises to be 
conducted according to the discretion of those teach- 
ers—that is, of course, according to Roman Catholic 
methods; uo other part of the school time is to be 
employed on special religious instructions Prac- 
tically, the effect of this arrangement is to place a 
Roman Catholic school, all of whose teachers are 
appointed by and owe a supreme allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic Church, under commission by the 
State authorities. There is, however, no occasion 
for Protestant heat over this transaction ; but it is in 
exact accordance with the avowed principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and may be expected wher- 
ever Roman Catholics get control of the School 
Board. Protestants believe that, in a free Republic, 
the education of the people should be furnished by 
the State ; Roman Catholics believe that education is 
a Church, not a State, function, and would either 
abolish the public school system, leaving education 
to be carried on by the Church, or would allow the 
Church, or churches, to do the teaching, receiving 
the funds for that purpose from the State, whose 
supervision in a school where the teachers are ap- 
pointed by the Church would, practically, be little 
more than nominal. 


The corporation of Harvard College has rejected 
the petition of remonstrants against compulsory at- 
tendance at morning prayers. Granting the petition 
would doubtless have produced the same result which 
has been produced at Cornell University, and at such 
of the English Universities as have made chapel at- 
tendance optional : there would have been before long 
no worshipers, and probably no chapel exercises. 
The objection to compulsory attendance on public 
worship is serious, but the objection to no public 
worship at all in a collegiate institution, which must 
depend for its good order and its morale upon re- 
ligions influences brought to bear upon the students, 
is still greater; and it is known that such earnest 
mivocates of the largest religious liberty as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson strongly opposed the abolition of the 
law requiring chapel attendance. 


Edmund Yates has been released from prison.—— 
An indictment for malfeasance in office has been 
found against Special Agents Brackett and Chalker 
by the United States Grand Jury.——The Connecticut 
Legislature is still discussing the Pigott suspension. 
——tThere is an insurrection against the Turkish 
troops in Albania.——The French have carried Chi- 
nese positions about Kelung, after considerable loss. 
——The trial of James D. Fish, of the Marine Bank, 
began in this city on the 11th.———Mr. Parnell advises 
Irish municipalities to observe ‘‘ respectful neutrality” 
regarding the coming visit of the Prince of Wales. —— 
In Central America war has been formally declared 
by San Salvador against President Barrios’s federa- 
tion.——The English Government has invested £20,- 
000 as a fund for the benefit of General Gordon's 
family.——It is said that a conference of the powers 
on Suez Canal matters will soon be held in Paris. 
——There is no break in the Illinois Senatorial dead- 
lock.——The trial of General Hazen began on the 11th 
inst.——Mr. Stephen B. Noyes, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Library, died in Florida a week ago Sunday.—— 
It is said that Italy will undertake the relief of Kas- 
sala.—President Diaz, of Mexico, has sent a mani- 
festo to Barrios declaring that Mexico will not allow 
the carrying out of his designs upon the Central 
American republics. ——Mr. Blaine called upon Pres- 
dent Cleveland last Friday.—-The Census Bureau 
has been closed in accordance with the provisions of 
the last Sundry Civil Appropriation bill.———Governor 
Hill, of New York, has vetoed the Aqueduct Com- 
mission bill.——James Stephens, Eugene Davis, and 
Mortimer Leroy, Irish agitators, have been expelled 
from French territory. ——Memorial services in honor 
of General Gordon were held in many London 
churches last Sunday.——-Zobehr Pasha, whom Gor- 
don at one time wished to restore to power, has been 
arrested for treason, and is to be banished to Cyprus. 
——It has been decided that the permanent memorial 
to General Gordon shall take the form of a great 
hospital and sanitarium at Port Said, open to all 
nationalities. —— United States war vessels have been 
ordered to Central America in consequence of the war 
movements there.——~An annular eclipse of the sun 
on Monday afternoon was watched with interest. —— 
There are unconfirmed rumors of the fall of Kassala 
and massacre of the garrison._——At the request of 
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the President the treaties pending in the Senate, in- 
cluding the Spanish and Nicaraguan, have been with- 
drawn. 


LEAD THE WAY. 


CANNON-BALL rolling loosely in the cannon’s 

mouth is simply a piece of harmless metal, but 
with a charge of powder behind it has the breathless 
speed and irresistible power of the thunderbolt. 
Truth and character are not enough in life; both 
must have back of them the force of a concentrated 
personality, a will on fire with zeal and energy. Any 
study of the men and women we know brings out 
not so much the differences of gifts among them as 
the differences of impul:e and motivity. Some of 
the most richly endowed effect little because their cap- 
ital is largely unused ; some of the most ordinary in 
natural ability do wonders because of the concentra- 
tion and intensity of purpose and zeal which domi- 
pate them. Many lives are true, but hidden because 
their fires have never been lighted ; others are lumi- 
nous, even resplendent, because the flame of purpose 
turns everything into heat and light. 

St. Paul was one of these torch-bearers, and the 
light that was in him was the dawn of a new day 
for half a world. Doubtless other men of his time 
saw the truth clearly, and accepted it frankly, but 
none of them put behind it such a magnificent force 
of personality, none of them gave it such an irresisti- 
ble impulse. Wherover he moved, the stagnant air of 
a dying civilization was stirred by a current that was 
the breath of the morning after the close and murky 
night. It was nothing to him that Asia and Europe 
lay in darkness; he needed no light from them on 
his long and painful path ; it was his joy to let the 
truth aflame in his own soul stream out along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, a solitary traveler, and 
yet more powerful than emperors. Such a life reveals 
the irresistible might of truth when it has set a soul 
on fire with purpose and enthusiasm. 

The world to-day is full of good men and women who 
are missing this sublime possibility of giving them- 
selves in light, beat, and force ; they have the truth, 
and they are anxious to do their duty by it, but they 
are not luminous ; they set no new currents of earnest 
living in motion through the sluggish air of the 
world. Instead of impressing themselves upon soci- 
ety, they are impressed by it; instead of leading 
the march, they follow in the ranks. They need to 
let the truth take possession of them, to lose them- 
selves and all consciousness of their own limitations 
and weaknesses in devotion to the great ideal of 
noble living. The world is not so much antagonistic 
to truth as indifferent to it ; it protests against being 
disturbed, but once aroused it is ready to follow. 
The fire of a strong soul, deeply moved and in dead 
earnest, is contagious ; it has more than once set a 
whole race aflame, and sent its influences to the very 
ends of the earth. 


THE NEW EXCISE BILL. 


HE new Excise bill for New York State, prepared 
by a committee, mostly of lawyers, at Mayor 
Grace's suggestion, contains, as its chief points, bigh 
license fees, a broad separation between distilled and 
fermeated liquors, and facilities for detecting and 
punishing breaches of the law. It retains the pres- 
ent statutes against selling on Sundays and election 
days, at certain hours of the night, to minors and 
drunkards. It also retains what is known as the 
Civil Damage Act, which gives a wife or husband 
the power to forbid (under heavy penalty) sale to the 
husband or wife. Among the members of the com- 
mittee which has drafted the bill are Judges Peabody 
and Arnoux, William C. Beecher, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
General Wager Swayne, Drs. Doremus and Chandler, 
and Austin Abbott. Such a committee can be de- 
pended on to do wise and careful work. 

The license fee for distilled liquors is put at $1,000 ; 
that for fermented liquors at #100. The penalty of 
selling the former under a license for the latter is 
made severe. Detection is easy, because those that 
sel! distilled liquors always pay a United States tax, 
and the United States bookstell who theyare. They 
always pay the United States tax, because the United 
States punish with great severity (even to confisca- 
tion) any dereliction. The tendency of this high 
license fee for distilled liquors and comparatively low 
license fee for fermented liquors will be to cause the 
small places to sell beer only, which will be a great 
gain, as the rowdyism and violence of the city comes 
chiefly from whisky. No screens of any kind will be 
permitted to hide the bar from the eyes of any passer- 


by. The sales must be oprn. Also the saleor giving 
away of any liquor (even water) in a licensed place 
at an unlawful time is to bea misdemeanor. This 
stops the present absurd usage of the courts to take 
no evidence that does not prove the liquor by 
tasting. Detective work will be simple and involve 
no questionable tactics. 

Mayor Grace's unfortunate suggestion to open the 
saloons after two P.M. on Sunday has been seized 
on by the rum interest, and bills are now before 
the Legislature to make such opening legal. 
Such a law would make New York a city in 
which no woman could walk on Sunday 
afternoon or evening. It would fill the streets 
with drunken and riotous men all the latter 
part of Sunday, just as is now the case in Liver- 
pool and other British cities, which the Mayor quotes 
as examples. We do not wish to imitate England in 
arum carnival which she herself bitterly deplores. 
Let us keep our city as peaceable, at least, as it has 
been in the past. Mayor Grace made his suggestion 
honestly, but ignorantly. He simply wished the 
man who is accustomed to drink his beer at dinner 
to have iton Sunday. But to open the saloons all 
Sunday afternoon and evening in order that the poor 
man may have his glass of beer at dinner on Sunday 
is to kill a mosquito with a Krupp gun. Infinitely 
more consequences will ensue than the poor man’s 
getting his beer. All the low elements of society 
will gather in the 10,000 saloons of New York, and 
become a terror to all decent people. And, further- 
more, the laborer’s earnings of the week will be 
poured into the coffers of the liquor-seller, and the 
laborer’s family go a-begging. The liquor-seller is 
the great enemy of the poor. He sucks up their 
wages like a sponge, and grows rich on their poverty. 
The defense of the poor (whom Mayor Grace wishes 
to help) should forbid such a law for opening saloons 
on Sunday. 

But this proposition will only make men of order 
consolidate and insist on the bill we have been con- 
sidering. It will show that the evil is too perilous 
to be tampered with any more, and that all good 
men (no matter what their views are on temperance) 
must unite and put a limit at once to this rum mon- 
ster’s ravages. The bill under consideration is a 
practicable bill. Our legislators at Albany cannot 
find anything which they can call fanaticism in it. 
No decent legislator can attack it. It is clearly 
drawn, readily understood, simple in its statementa, 
and perfectly reasonable in its restrictions. 


A ONE-ARMED CHURCH. 


HERE is always something pitiful about a one- 
armed man. It is true the empty sleeve may 
tell astory of sacrifice worth a hundred arms. Still 
itis pitifal. A one-armed man may feed bimself, 
but he is at a sad discount in the work of life, and 
he is particularly unfortunate if he has anybody de- 
pendent upon him. In case of peril, a one-armed 
man is certainly not what one would wish or pray 
for. New, what is true of a one-armed man is like- 
wise true of a one-armed church. A one-armed 
church is, on the whole, a depressing spectacle. But 
what, you ask, is aone-armedchurch? It isachurch 
that has only one of the agericies by which it is to do 
its work in the world. Only one agency by which to 
get hold of men—tbat makes a one-armed church. 
For instance, here is a church that has a minister, a 
very able minister, great in the pulpit, mighty in his 
mastery of subjects ; but no adequate agency to go 
out among men, to get at them personally—that isa 
one-armed church. It can feed itself, get on its 
theological clothes, receive, with a weary shake of 
the hand, people who come looking after a church, 
but not much more; and as it is about all a mono- 
brachiate can do to fulfill these duties, and as it can 
get none of the wholesome outdoor exercise of help- 
ing men, and receives very little fresh blood into its 
system, the one-armed church is apt to grow thin, or, 
if plethoric, to suffer from disease of the heart. For 
the heart of a church, like the heart of a man, re- 
quires a tolerable degree of muscular activity and out- 
door usefulness to keep it from getting flabby. In 
short, the heart and the arms are somewhat nearly 
related. But this is not the worst of it. The church 
is not in desperate circumstances; it might live a 
good while, with its thinness or its heart disease. 
The trouble is outside the church. 

(Outside the church there lies the great body of the 
unchurched ; not bad, all of them, not hardened, not 
anti-Christian, not socialists ; many of them genuine, 
large-hearted men and women. They are not so 
much opposed to the church as unattracted by it. It 


is not the doctrine that is disagreeable to them so 
much as the method ; they are averse to what they 
call the dullness of it—they prefer outdoors of a 
Sunday morning. They like music and theaters; 
they have no fondness for abstractions ; subjects are 
a bore to them ; they do not fancy mental application 
or moral discipline; they are not in the habit of 
choosing a moral end and pursuing it ; they were not 
brought up to it, and have no faculty for it ; they 
pursue what most attracts them, and that is not the 
church. Their moral sympathies are not extinguished, 
however ; they are often deeply touched by Chris- 
tianity when it comes to them in a personal form. 
They are particularly susceptible to the law of sacri- 
fice, under which Christ gains his victories. They 
are not destitute of New Testament sentiments and 
tendernesses ; would be just the men to weep if they 
could hear Booth read the Lord’s Prayer. These peo- 
ple do not often find among our religious leaders the 
kind of men they need. Kingsley might have come 
near to them, with his warm, human way. In fact, 
what these people want is the thing that lies at the 
bottom of Christianity—not a sermon ; they are not 
yet ready for that ; they are not up toit: but a man. 
‘* Fellows,” said a Princeton student, in a prayer-meet- 
ing, ‘‘l believe there are a great many fellows here 
who would come to Christ if they had a little human 
encouragement.” The suggestion ‘‘ took,” and there 
followed a great revival, which ran over into the 
other colleges. What these people want is human 
encouragement. They want, not theology, old ornew, 
so much as a man—not every kind of a man, by any 
means : not some tight-fisted church member to lecture 
them on card-playing or Sabbath-breaking ; not some 
one to catch them by the sleeve and say, ‘‘Are 
you a Christian “’ not some epitome of goodness 
without a particle of human attractiveness in mind 
or body ; not a band of solemnly worked up “ pro- 
fessors " to go around among them and ask them to 
come to church. Most of them are people of small 
spiritual tenacity; they need a hand held out to 
them in their daily life ; they are weak on the textual 
side, weak on the side of moral ends and subjects ; 
they are susceptible, however, on the affectional side. 
Mr. Moody, with his generous human nature, gets 
hold of them when he comes along, but ina day or 
two he is gone, and they have no man to help them 
to their Bethesda. The man who does this work 
must be a man who can stay ; moreover, that kind of 
man does not grow on every theological bush. Like the 
man of the pulpit, he must be a product—first of 
nature, then of grace, and lastly of practical ex- 
perience. If, like a secular artist or mechanic, he 
can learn his business from some one who has a 
special gift for it, so much the better. It is a 
great business, and will not bear slighting. Hu- 
man nature does not demand less «are than brass 
or marble from those who work upon it; it is not to 
be shoved off upon raw or inexperienced hands; it 
calls for our best skill ; nay, more! it calls for genius. 
Civilization fosters noble attainments and perpet- 
uates them ; it brings rare gifts without the reach 
of the many thorough institutions for training. The 
skilled artist becomes the master. So ought church 
civilization to do; it should take care of its God- 
given talents, bring its rare gifts to the help of 
the many. There should be aschool of evangelists as 
well as a school of divines—a place where the genius 
for getting hold of men should be cultivated ; where 
the ordinary Christian layman may be brought face 
to face with good work. This Mr. Moody has had 
the far-sightedness to attempt at Northfield. There 
is, also, just started, a school for Christian workers 
at Springfield, Mass. ; but even this is on too small a 
scale. Evangelism is the right arm of the church ; 
it should not be unrecognized and sporadic, still less 
spasmodic ; it should be put on a permanent footing ; 
it should be licensed, as we say of the ministry, and 
ordained. Every conference ought to have its skilled 
evangelist, presiding over permanent associations of 
lay workers, ready to help at any given point within 
the conference—a man of the people, not a student 
differentiated from men in general by ten years of 
cloister life. Evangelism should be maintained as a 
steady force, not too high pitched, but on the key of 
daily life; the business should not be hurried into a 
week or two, exsausting the churches, causing a 
reaction and subsequent neglect. The church should 
be, as John Wesley said of his Methodism, ‘all at it, 
and always at it!” But they should be under a 
master workman. The result will be an immensely 
increased working power among church members, a 
healthful and powerful stimulus to the pulpit, a 


gradual advancement, in fact, of the whole church, 
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and permanent help for the masses. Man is essen- 
tially imitative. The young artist often feels the 
first stir of genius in him as he sees the work of a 
master. So the young Christian feels the gift of God 
and the ideal of soul-saving kindle within him as he 
sees a true evangelist at his work. Many a man has 
caught the art of winning souls from Mr. Moody. 
But, could not the ordinary pastor do this? No; he 
has enough—more than enough—to take care of his 
flock. His intellectual work is needed too. We need 
the teacher ; we need the man who can master sub- 
jects and handle the truth—and it is no child’s play 
to do it in this day ; we need preachers who shall be 
up with the times ; we need men with an intelligent 


_ knowledge of the Scriptures and the facts related to 


them. Nothing is gained, but much lost, by neglect- 
ing that side. Put the two things on a pastor, and, 
ten to one, he becomes a failure. Nature tends to 
specialization, and nature is the wisdom of God. 
‘* He gave some prophets and some evangelists.” There 
are naturally these two directions of work for the 


- ehurch—the interior and the exterior; to lay hold 


of the truth and to lay hold of men. The church 
needs a strong arm for each. An exceptional map 
may do both—a Moses and Aaron in one person, per- 
haps ; but the average man? No; set him at both, 
and he fails in each. An apostle shut up in Patmos 
may write his Revelation, but, for the time being, he 
is lost to the church. We need to-day both arms of 
the church always at work. The early church culti- 
vated both arms. The church was poor, but it paid ; 
we are rich, our policy is poor. It is a mistaken 
economy to try to do everything with one arm. 
Around us lie the increasing masses of the un- 
churched ; they feel that the church has for them 
nothing attractive, that even its morality is, for 
them, somehow, impractical ; they are slowly coming 
under the organizing power of spiritualism, skepti 
cism, intemperance, and lust. Uncle John Vassar, 
the loving old colporteur, would often go into a New 
Eogland town, and gather these men, whom no one 
It was skilled labor, with the 
genius of the Holy Ghost to vack it. There is good 
reason to believe that thousands of people outside 
the church might be brought in by the right kind of 
man, and that the right kind of man has but to be 
developed by an enlightened, believing use of God's 


gifts. 


OF SKATING-RINKS. 


HALL my children go to the skating-rink ¢ 

No! We are not unaware of the argument for 
it. It is better than aworse place. It is better than 
Joafing on the street corner, or in the saloon, or 
spending money on second and third rate theaters. 
And if your boy has got so far away from you as to 
spend his evenings on the street corners, or in the 
saloons, or in the second and third rate theaters, you 
may perhaps be thankful for the rink as a means of 
grace, upon the principle, Small favors thankfully 
received. But we assume that the children of most 
readers of the Christian Union do not spend their 
time in that way; and for those who do not, the 
rink, as ordinarily conducted, is a step down, not up. 

We do not discuss here the physical effects of roller- 
skating. On that point we believe the doctors dis- 
agree. It certainly is not the best of exercise; it 
may not be the worst. Probably the best thing that 
can be said of it is that it does no harm unless it is 
carried to excess. The evil of it is social and meral. 
And that evil appears to be inherent and uvavoidable 
in any and every public rink. It is emphasized just 
now by certain occurrences that have taken place in 
the city of Boston. Young girls have been met in the 
skating rink by a pleasing companion who has offered 
them easy and profitable employment. They have 
failen into the trap that was set for them, and with 
open eyes have walked into it. In some cases en- 
ticed, in some decoyed. They have been taken from 
the skating-rink to the house of ill-fame, and in 
more than one instance drugged: from thence they 
have only been rescued by the intervention of the 
police. The matter is now undergoing judicial in- 
vestigation in the eourts of that city. 

This might happen anywhere‘ In a promenade, a 
concert, a picture gallery? No! For it is the social 
law of the public rink that any one may speak to 
any one ; aby one may invite any one as a partner in 
skating. No introductions are required. None of the 
ordinary guards which society puts about character 


are recognized or required. It is trae that the acquaint- ' 


ance is only a rink acquaintance. But what shall 
we say of an inatitution which casts down for a 


night, and for night after night, all social barriers, 
while at the same time it tacitly recognizes their 
necessity and propriety by pleading in defense of its 
action that they are not destroyed, only for the 
evening’s hour removed’? No evidence of good moral 
character or social standing is required for admis- 
sion. The only card®of introduction is the quarter 
paid at the door. When your children go to spend 
the evening at the rink they go to spend it with you 
do not know whom, they do not know whom; with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. You own guardianship is laid 
aside ; no other guardianship is substituted. And to 
the demurrers against this social intermingling, the 
answer is that this is better than loafing on the street 
corners and in the saloons. Do you want to turn 
your children loose in the company which has been 
gathered from the street corners and the saloons ? 
We do not object to going out into the highways 
and hedges to compel the lame, the halt, and the 
blind to come into Christian fellowship. This is an 
excellent work. But if the rink is to be maintained 
as a missionary or moral reform organization, let 
us understand its function, and not put the whole 
burden of reforming the outcast population on our 
boys and girls. If you will go to the rink with 
your children, bring them away with you when you 
come away, and watch their companionships while 
there, you may perhaps make innocent what with- 
out some such guardianship is a very hazardous 
recreation. Whether the gain would be worth the 
cost is another matter. 

There lies before us the advertising sheet of what 
we suppose to be one of the best skating-rinks in the 
country. On the first pageare five advertisements ; 
three of them are of polo games for prizes, the fourth 
is of a ‘‘ grand fancy dress carnival.” Nearly every 
item in the paper is of the following type : 


POLO! 


We only want space enough to say that this week 
Waltham and Taunton have taken scalps from our 
team, and the supply seems inexhaustible. If we de- 
feat the Salems next week, we will revive our crushed 
spirits. 

Is this the sort of atmosphere you want your chil- 
dren to breathe? Will it send them back to school 
the next morning with new enthusiasm for their 
studies ? or into their church with new interest in 
their Bible lesson or their young people’s prayer- 
meeting ¢ or more likely to join with zest a course of 
©. L. 8. C. reading? or more alert to help mother in 
the house? or more ambitious to do an honest day’s 
work in the store or on the farm for fair pay? It is 
an atmosphere of unhealthy excitement, of pernicious 
competition, of dangerous proximity to gambling, 
of social license which easily leads on to social infatna- 
tion, and of an intermingling of characters in blind 
disregard of moral qualities. Some natures are 
strong enough to stand it. Butit is not worth while 
to breathe a malarial atmosphere because we think 
we shall not be poisoned. 


Doubtless there are rinks and rinks. There may 


be some that do not throw open their doors to the 
public, that do not invite every one in on terms of 
social equality who can pay his quarter, that be. 
long to clubs and offer their attractions only to mem- 
bers who have passed the necessary surveillance of a 
committee to obtain admission; or that on certain 
hours are open only to certain persons. To such 
rinks, if such there be, our words here do not apply. 
We object to roller-skating no more than to billiard- 
playing ; we object to the skating-rink as we object 
to the billiard-hall, and for similar reasons. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Spectator Py 

People air allus askin’ you all sorts of questions, and I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t. You must know lots of min- 
isters, and we want you to help us find one. Our minister 
has just gone, and we don’t propose to go a-candidatin’ til! 
everybody wants a different man. Our folks ain’t very hard 
to suit, and I think we ought to git somebody right away. 
We want a young man. Parson Goodrich wasn’t very old, 
but we all got kinder tired of him. It was the same old 
story ail the while—sin, repentance, and faith ; sin, repent- 
ance, and faith ; and we want somethin’ differen’, somethin’ 
new. We want real stirrin’ sermons that'll warm you right 
up every Sunday. for our church hes got kinder cold. But 
we don’t want a man who is allers preachin’ to us as if we 
was sinners. Our congregation is all good, respectable 
folke, and don’t need that kind of talk. We don’t want too 
yourg a man, one jest out of the seminary, and full of this 
new-fangled theology, for some of our oid fulks are mighty 
stiff on the doctrines. Old Squire Hardman never got over 


it because Parson Goodrich sed onct that he hoped more 


would be saved than was lost. 
Our young folks hes bin wanderin’ off to the church down. 
to the lower village. They’re allers hevin’ necktie sociables 
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and chicken-pie suppers and missionary tabloos, and that 
makes religion interestin’ to young people, you know. 
Parson Goodrich didn’t believe in them things much—least- 
wise he never helped ’em along any. Now, ef we could only 
git a young man who would stir ’ronnd lively, and keep 
somethin’ of that kind goin’ all the while, it would build us 
up, don’t you see? Our Sunday-school is kinder ran down 
too, and our minister jest wants to tackle that; and the 
prayer-meetin’s are purty thin. But we want a man who 
won't git all beat out and discouraged. Parson Goodrich 
used to look so down in the mouth sometimes in prayer- 
meetin’s, when the brethren didn’t ockerpy the time much, 
that folks got kinder out of patience with him. 

’T won’t do for the minister not to be married ; for, sence 
our young men got to goin’ off to the city so, there's lots of 
girls left, and ’twould be sure to make hard feelin’sif he 
marrie4 one and didn’t the others, end they never’d forgive 
him ef ‘he went out of the parish for a wife. Besides, our 
Sewing Society and our female prayer.meetin’ hain’t done 
much lately, and we want 4 minaieter’s wife to start ’em up 
ag’in. Mis’ Goodrich wa’n’t what you would call a real 
drivin’ woman ; she was allers kinder sickly. Some folks 
sed ’twas the house they lived in : but, laws! them edicated 
folks are allers talking about drains and sich! The house 
did stan’ in a holler, and the graveyard was on the side-hill 
jest above the well; but, merciful man! everybody can’t 
think jest where they’ll hev their wells. That was the only 
house in the village where the minister could live, and they 
allers had lived there. She hed a spell of typhoid fever one 
winter, and her little boy died of diptheria that spring, and 
she never chirked up afterwards. Bat, bein’ a minister’s 
wife so, seems as if she hed ought ter be cheerful and 
resigned ter Providence. She allers kep’ a girl for as much 
as three months every time she hed a baby (and she hed five 
in the ten years they lived there), and allers put out her 
washin’, so she didn’t hev a very hard time. But she never 
did much in the parish, so we hope the next minister’s wife 
will be one of the go-ahead kind. 

Il most forgot to say that ef we ken git a real smart man, 
ef everybody likes him, especialiy Squire Hardman, we will 
pay him five bundred dollars a year, jest as fast as we ken 
collect it. They was rather slow about paying Parson 
Goodrich, after Squire Hardman got down on him, for he 
wouldn’t pay his pew rent punctual cos he didn't like the 
minister. Folks sed that when Mis’ Goodrich’s mother 
died, down to Conn., he bad to borrow five dollars of one of 
the deacons to pay their car-fare down to the funeral. But, 
law ! everybody knows ministers ain’t no hands to manage 
money-matters. I don’t know as there is anythin’ more we 
want, only he ought to be kinder good-lookin’, and not wear 
asbabby coat. I declare I used to get real ashamed of 
Parson Goodrich’s overcoat and Mis’ Goodrich’s bonnet te 
Conference and fellowship meetin’s. 

Oh! thereis one thing more. We don't want a man that’s 
too rabid on the temperance question, for Squire Hardman 
rents a store for a saloon, and he’s awful techy abont it. 
Our church is strong temperance, so we don't need preachin’ 
to about it. Besides, it makes trouble with the votes, and 
Squire Hardman has a hankerin’ after the Legislatur. 

Our folks ain’t pertikeler, you see, and | think we ought 
ter get suited in a few weeks. They say there's lots of 
ministers lookin’ for places. Squire Hardman sez the 
woods is fall of ’em. 

Hopin’ to git a letter In a few days sayin’ that you have 
got just the man for us, 

Yours in the love of the church, 
AUNT BEISEY ALLEN, 


The Spectator reports, as accurately as memory will per- 
mit, a conversation overheard (from the other side of the 
portiére) at a fashionable reception not a thousand years 
ago. The talk was between the pardoner, the ’poticary, 
and the painter. And the sul)ject of it was a group of ladies 
in costumes copied in part from the age of Queen Eve. 

“T’ll tell you what that means,” said the doctor. “It 
means business forme. It means pneumonia for some of 
them, and for others dreadful colds caught in the most un- 
accountable way, which I am to cure in time for the next 
party. I declare I should suppose women who have as 
much good sense as I know some of these women to 
have in some matters would know better. They do know 
better. Itisn’t ignorance. It’s sin—sin against the laws of 
health.’’ 

“In Paradise,’ remarked the parson, gravely, ‘‘ in Para- 
dise, where the climate and some other conditions were 
probably very different from those in which we live, a fig- 
leaf shoulder-strap may have been a suitable covering for 
the upper part of the body. Herel do not regard it as 
such. And I am surprised and grieved that tais outrageous 
fashion should have appeared in our God-fearing and re 
spectable community.’’ 

Well, gentlemen,” said the esthete, I look at this mat- 
ter from still another point of view. I am an artist. I like 
a thing of beauty wherever! find it. But I must say, if this 
fashion is an offense against health and an offense against 
propriety, itis certainly quite as much an offense against 
taste. Such an exhibition of skin and bones, artistically 
considered, is—is, why. it’s nothing less than an outrage en 
all the principles of beauty.”’ 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


ARLY in the winter the correspondent of The 
Christian Union undertook to assure its readers that 

they might look with comparative comfort upon the in- 
coming administration, so far as they feared with its 
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advent any shock to the interests of the country, or 
unseemly and riotous conduct of affairs at the White 
House. He did this to allay the apprehensions of maay 
worthy people, who had an indefinable dread that some- 
thing terrible was about to happen, without a very 
tangible idea what it was. His belief was not founded 
upon any faith in the virtue of the Democratic party, 
but upon the impressions gained from a talk with Mr. 
Cleveland during the campaign, and from the latter's 
personal frienc’s. Leaving aside all theughts of partisan- 
ship, the writer, as a journalist and a man, believed that 
he was doing the best service for the readers of The 
Christian Union in stating frankly what he believed to 
be the truth ; namely, that Cleveland was honest in the 
professions made by him in the letter of acceptance and 
in other statements during the campaign, and that he 
would give us an honest and straightforward Presi- 
dency. 

Other writers, from reasons known to themselves, 
have labored with all their might to convey just the 
opposite impression. The consequence was that Cleve- 
land came here with the mass of people entirely in the 
dark about his purposes and plans, and a considerable 
part ready to believe the worst. Not that any of us 
expected the perfect President in him, for he is not a 
model man, but we did appreciate the soundness of his 
sentiments as to the performance of public duties and 
wholesome opinions as to his own course. Why a man 
who has behaved 80 modestly eince his election should 
be attacked at every step, as if there could be no good 
in him, passed comprehension. For oneI do not intend 
to become the defender of Mr. Cleveland, but so far as 
his acts are worthy of praise, they shall have the same 
treatment as would have been given to a Republican 
under the same conditions. 

You would hardly know by coming to Washington 
that the administration had changed. It is a marvel to 
the oldest politicians here. They expected to see a 
regular scramble set in for the offices, before which 
Cleveland's ideas of civil service reform would go down 
at once, leaving the office-seekers in full control. The 
employees in the departments trembled piteously. 
Friends of mine who for years have been faithful offi- 
cers came into my office dafly to Inquire if I really 
thought that a clean sweep would be even temporarily 
averted. In some ways it was amusing; in others piti- 
ful. What has been done’? Cleveland took bis oath a 
week ago this noon. Since then, to say the Democrats 
have besieged him to make room for them is to state the 
case mildly. They bave daily swarmed in the White 
House, belesguered the Cabinet in their offices, made the 
lives of their Congressmen a burden, and announced that 
they are here to stay. Petitions and {ndorsements for 
place, carefully prepared since it was definitely known 
that Cleveland waselected, have been dumped by the 
ton at the White House and departments. Lists of the 
positions which the Democracy of each State is willing 
to fill were duly submitted. Now, what is the result ? 
Besides the Cabinet, the Presideat has sent to the Sen- 
ate up to this noon just two nominations. They are for 
Assistant Secretaries in the Treasury and Interior De- 
partments. Thatisall. It is absolutely unprecedented 
in these times. Those who were predicting all sorts of 
trouble do not know what to make of it, and the Senate 
wonders why it is here. Senator Hoar, who is as stal- 
wart a Republican as we have. says that in his experience 
he has never seen a new President come in with so little 
friction as this. The offices given as personal rewards 
and favors, usually so numerous at the beginning of an 
administration, have not yet appeared atall. The new 
Secretaries, without exception, have announced that 
they will make few changes for political reasons, 
and those not in a hurry, for they feel bound to follow 
to the very letter the admirable sentiments of the Presi- 
dent on the patronage, as set forth in his inaugu- 
ral. 

This is not a freak, to be forgotten when the caprice 
is over. Those who are on the inside know better than 
that. At first the President allowed the office-seekers 
tocome to him. He thought it best to have no misun- 
derstanding. He told them that he should not hurry in 
making appointments, and that applications must go 
through the regular routine. He did that long enough 
to satisfy them that he meant business, and was not to 
be stampeded. Then he refused to receive personally 
any more applications. They must be filed at the 
departments. No other President has taken this stand, 
but he is living up to) it. When an office is mentioned 
to him he refers the man to the proper secretary, and 
absolutely refuses to consider any one for a place unless 
that Cabinet member recommends him. In just a week 
he has fixed it on the politicians’ minds that he is going 
to move slowly, and with great caution. He has also 
proven that he has his own ideas on his duties, and no 
amount of pressure can swervehim. Besides—and it fs 
a great item—he works all day, wants very litle to amuse 
him, and, with the vigor of perfect health, looks at the 
Presideney as a larger edition of the Governorship, to be 
attended to as a business man attends to his affairs. He 
does not get worried or nervous ; does not delay as Mr. 


Arthur did, and takes a virile pieasure in doing what 
comes before him. 

This is a brief outline of the results of the week. It 
does not mean that no officers are to be removed. They 
will be numbered by the hundreds. Cleveland isa Dem- 
ocrat, and he means to have a Democratic administra 
tion. Asthetermsof officers expire they will generally 
be replaced by Democrats. But it will not be ina hurry, 
and the appointees will be decent men. Those who 
come under the letter and spirit of the civil service law 
will not be disturbed. Ip other words, he will do 
exactly what we should have expected a Republican 
President to have done without a word of criticism. 
There is now no uneasiness in Washington, nor should 
be anywhere. Cleveland is a plain man, with old-fash- 
ioned ideas about economy, an honest ambition to serve 
his country in the exalted place he occupies, and a 
determination, not to be shaken, to seek the comfort 
and tranquillity of the people first, and party afterward. 
I know that he considers his election due to causes 
entirely outside of the Democratic organization, which 
leaves him free to act, in a large degree, independent 
of party dictation. Those are his motives t&#day ; he 
seeks to make, not a brilliant career, but one that 
will be indorsed by the practical good sense of the 
people. 

This is no easy road to travel. The Democracy are 
already up in arms against him, so far as they dare to 
be. By squads and companies they are going away 
from here, full of gall because he has not begun a clean 
weep. They would give much if Hendricks, instead 
of Cleveland, were in the White House. About the 
hotels they vent the wrath which for prudential reasons 
they do not yet see fit to formally air. So long as there 
are places to be filled, the average Democratic Coogress- 
man Will keepstill. But they hate the beginning which he 
has made, and when the new Congress meets in Decem.- 
ber they expect an open breach with the President, not 
only as regards the patronage, but on the more im- 
portant questions of finance, which are increasing in im- 
portance daily. On hardly anything is the bulk of the 
party and its President in hearty sympathy, but where 
they are not, bis sentiments are those of the conservative 
elements. Llow far this disaffection will spreasl no one 
can tell, but it is now, granting that Cleveland will hold 
out as he has beguo, the absorbing question with men 
who look at these things, not for their effects to day and 
to-morrow, but for the future. A Senator suggested to 
me that the appointment of Mr. Bayard as Secretary of 
State would alienate the Irish vote from the Democracy, 
but will it not attract others on opposite grounds ? And 
will not the adhesion to moderate policies, as dis- 
tinguished from the “‘ brilliant’ statesmanship promised 
in the last campaign, attract as well as repel? There 
are possibilities in our politics the next four years, from 
the outlook now, which no man can fathom, but we can 
all do our share to accomplish. They are no less than 
the re-alignment of parties. Iam speaking, Mr. Editor, 
of things which interest the widest observers at the 
Capitol. Of developments in that line, you shall hear 
more as events shape themselves. 

The domestic life at the White House promises to be 
charmingly plain and simple. Miss Cleveland, the 
mistress of the house, is a cultured, Christian lady, 
active in charitable works, devoted to books, anxious to 
be of good to the circle in which she moves. While far 
from fashionable in her tastes, she appreciates the social 
duties put upon her by her position, and will see that 
the hospitalities of the White House do notsuffer. At 
her reception Saturday she was quite at ease, handsome- 
ly dressed, and sweetly gracious in manner. She and 
her brother will live simply, entertaining properly, but 
with none of the ostentation that Mr. Arthur enjoyed. 
Their hours are not those of fashionable folk. They 
breakfast daily at eight, lunch at one, sit down to dinner 
at seven, and by eleven the last light is out. You will 
hear of no unseemly goings-on there while Miss Cleve- 
land presides. She will attend the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, as will probably the President, 
when the first rush of curiosity to see him has exhausted 
itself. They wil! keep good carriages, horses, manage 
their affairs with economy, and set the example of 
honest, kindly living, such as becomes those called to a 
position where each move wil! be so closely and in some 
quarters so unkindly scrutinized as theirs. But, unless 
I am greatly deceived, weshall have no occasion to 
blush for what will occur in the White House the next 
few years. 

Let no one look for perfection ; but, for one, as a 
Republican, I am glad to applaud and support the 
evidences of sincerity and honest manliness that I sree 
cropping out in the actionsof Mr. Cleveland. When he 
goes in any other direction no one will criticise more 
reverely. Butl believe the men and women who read 
The Christian Union are of one accord in determining 
that they will not be prevented by party or personal 
feeling from holding up the hands of the man who is 
now President in whatever is honest and commendable. 

EMERSON. 

March 12, 1885 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


UESDAY and Wednesday of last week the exam- 
inations of the winter session of Andover Seminary 
took place. There appeared on the occasion no special 
theological watch-dogs, no heresy-hunters, to sit in 
judgment on the soundness or unsoundness of the faith 
that is now held and taught on this venerated Hill, where 
the prophet, as he looks toward the west, sees no bold 
mountain peaks jutting above the horizon, but rather 
the glowing realm of light which the setting sun throws 
behind ‘‘the track of his fiery car.” Numbers of the 
examining committee representing the churches were 
present and participated in the examinations. What I 
saw and heard on Tuesday left the impression upon my 
mind, not only that faithful, honest work is being done 
by both teachers and students, but that there are no 
theological adventurers among them. I discovered no 
wild, erratic tendencies, no eccentric plungings after the 
truth, no cheap attempts at originality, but rather man - 
ful, personal, sincere truth-seeking, and an atmosphere 
which stimulates individual research and begets intel- 
lectual and spiritual confidence and completeness. 

Professor Churchill's hour of ‘‘ vocal gymnastics” 
revealed the utility and efliciency of the training which 
the young gentlemen get in this Seminary in elocution. 
In Church History, Professor Smyth pursued the top- 
ical method, taking up doctrinal subjects, and giving 
them their proper setting in history, their development 
as indicated and determined by the great councils. The 
examination covered the period down to nearly the 
medieval times, and the young men, asthey were called 
up on atopic, went on with it with scarcely any question- 
ing by the Professor. Professor Harris, in Systematic 
Theology, confined the exercise to the one topic of ain, 
its nature, origin, guilt, and punishment. The ideas were 
made prominent that the principle of sin is self-love, 
and that guilt is personal and individual, violating the 
moral law, which is concrete as expressing the righteous- 
ness of God, and so the individual sin is against God, 
his Fatherhood and Love. Only by becoming right- 
eous can there be reconciliation. Professor Tucker un- 
folded his method of teaching homiletics by giving the 
students topics to treat, as the written, unwritten, and 
memoriter methods of preaching, and the styles of 
sermonizing. The examinations in Biblical Theology 
and the Hebrew I did not hear. There are now forty- 
four students in the institution, and two of them only 
are resident licentiates, the other forty two being in the 
regular classes. It is evident that Andover now has a 
fair field todo its work, under the régime of the present 
instructors, and by its fruits it will be known. Profes- 
sor Moore hus about completed his instruction for the 
year, and expects soon to go to Germany to pursue spe- 
cial studies in his department, but will return in season 
to resume his teaching in the next seminary year. 

From Andover to Wellesley is an easy theological 
transition. Forthe power of numbers, the quick, sen- 
sitive perceptions of young ladies who are seeking the 
truth as the sun is seeking the hidden bulb or seed, and 
for the sweet atmosphere of spiritual sincerity and 
earnestness, | have not often felt the spell of a nobler 
impulse than at Wellesley College one day last week. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott closed two weeks of labor in the col- 
lege on Friday. He preached two Sundays,and I am very 
sure that the young ladies would vote him a unanimous 
call to become their chaplain. He gave six lectures 
bearing on the question,‘‘ Why I Believe in the Christian 
Religion.” The first lecture described the several 
phases of modern skepticism, showing that the logical 
outcome of all these phases is that there is no personal 
God, no soul, no immortality, no hope, no moral law, 
no right or wrong. A vivid contrast was drawn between 
this negative creed of the creedless and the Apostles’ 
Creed. In the second lecture the basis of belief in con- 
sciousness was unfolded, showing that wsthetic, moral, 
spiritual truths are established not so much by argument 
as by consciousness. We verify by argument, we test 
by experiment, but we appeal to inward convictions. 
The other lectures were in answer to the questions, Why 
I believe in God; Why I believe in Christ ; Why I be- 
lieve io the forgiveness of sins ; and Why I believe in 
the Bible. The development of this last question un- 
folded the line of thought thatthe Bible is exceptionally 
the book of promises ; and the promises, so ample and 
rich, of a physical, moral, social, and spiritual character, 
are so far powerfully on their way of fulfillment that 
the believer exultingly rests in them in confidence and 
heroism. In addition to the regular lectures, which, 
though optional, were attended by all the students, Dr. 
Abbott held parlor meetings, at which he answered 
questions on the various subjects that perplex and exclte 
the curiosity and interest of young minds. These con- 
versations were very helpful. In answer to my question, 
Where is the secret of the Doctor's influence over 
doubting or skeptical minds? a young lady an 
swered: He is so sympathetic with the real difficulty 
that he seems to put himself right into your place, 
and, without any browbeating, to lead you intelli- 
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gently into the truth. There bas been much spir- 
itual quickening among the young ladies, and the 
religious atmosphere of the Collegeis very delightful. 
Already more applicants have signified a desire to 
matriculate next year than can be accommodated. Mon- 
day afternoon of this week a reception at the College 
was largely attended by literary ladies and gentlemen 
from Boston and Cambridge. 

There is an adverse side to the question of education, 
which I am moved here to mention only that I may 
condemn it. I hail most heartily all athletic exercises 
of a healthful and moral character. The true gymna- 
sium may be a means of grace asof health. But the 
boxing cxhibitions in some institutions seem to me a 
long way outside of muscular Christianity. I cannot 
conceive how Christian muscles should become brutal 
without first dropping the Christian. At a recent exhi- 
bition of the athletic students of the School of Tech- 
mology, at which members from Harvard and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association were invited to contend 
with them for prizes, and at which many young ladies 
were spectators, the boxing was very rough, blood be- 
ing repeatedly drawn, and, as a private note informs me, 
“‘one fellow was knocked senseless, and carried off the 
ring unconscious.” Of course, the Boston young ladies 
have not yet become hardened to scenes like this, as 
were the Roman maidens ; but {f exhibitions of this sort, 
in institutions of learning, continue, and the man who 
presides over the gymnasium of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association acts as ‘‘ referee,” why should not our 
** Modern Athens,” in twenty-five years, develop ruffian- 
ism? I quite agree with the statement in a note from 
a gentleman that lies before me: ‘‘It is time that this 
vulgar brutality were scouted out of institutions devoted 
to the education of men and women.” 

It is pleasant to note the election of Dr. Lewis O. 
Brastow to the chair of homiletics and pastoral theology 
in Yale Divinity &chool. Dr. Brastow is a native of 
Brewer, Maine, a graduate from Bowdoin College in the 
class of 1857, and of Bangor Seminary in the class of 
1861. From the Seminary he went to St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., where he was settled twelve years, and from there 
he went to Burlington, where he served as pastor eleven 
years. Jr. Brastow was recognized as one of the very 
strong men, if not the strongest, in Vermont. He now 
will be associated as professor with his aforetime teacher 
in theology, Dr. Samuel Harris. 

In a recent lecture Mr. Joseph Cook, in answer to the 
qjuestion, ‘‘ What is New England Orthodoxy ?” an- 
swered,emphatically : ‘‘ New England Orthodoxy means 
to me that body of truth which has approved itself un- 
der the law of the survival of the fittest in the offer of 
the various schemes of doctrine for acceptance. The 
fundamental religious convictions of the people of New 
England are more important than the Constitution of the 
United States. We easily tolerate new departures from 
the Constitution. We ought to be far more serious in 
discussing new departures from the fundamental evan- 
gelical faith. For an answer to the question, What is 
New England Orthodoxy ? I lift up a volume of four 
discourses by the foremost representative of thought in 
the Congregational body, the Rev. Professor Park, of 
Andover. He has done more for New England theol- 
ogy than any men since Edwards. In the long line of 
succession from Edwards to Dwight, and down to the 
present hour, he is the most mighty representative that 
has appeared. I wil] not go further, for I cannot trust 
my heart or my head to characterize in detail that which 
rises above the horizon of current religious debate as 
the sun above the east, dissipating and drying up the 
fogs, and by its illumination enlightening all hearts with 
the brilliancy of the religious radiance. There arc here 
passages worthy of Jeremy Taylor, reasoning admirable 
as any in Bishop Butler, analysis of thought which would 
have done honor to the richest pages of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. I make this volume my answer to the question, 
What is New England Orthodoxy?” The four dis- 
courses are those recently published, not the larger vol- 
ume of sermons. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
E are grateful that at last Messrs. Mackin and 
Gallagher are likely to suffer a just penalty for 
tampering with the votes of honest citizens. Thursday, 
Judge Blodget set aside the motion for a new trial, and, 
calling for the prisoners, sentenced them to two years in 
the State’s prison at Joliet, and to pay a fine of $5,000 


‘each, and to remain in prison till the fine shall be paid. 


An appeal has been taken to Judge Gresham, but noone 
believes that he will reverse Judge Blodget’s decision. 
Mr. Gleason has not yet received his sentence, there 
being, so it is said, certain mitigating circumstances in 
bis favor which his counsel desires to bring to the know]- 
edge of the court. This termination of a long and ex- 
pensive trial is hailed with satisfaction by all the better 
classes of our citizens. Ballot-box stuffers, tho:e who 
belong to the “‘ ring,” party managers, are indignant, for 
the “machine” is in danger. Would that it were alto- 


gether destroyed! It is hoped and expected that the 
Republican convention of to-day will put in nomination 
a candidate for mayor who can casily be elected. Even 
Democrats think that six years of Carter Harrison are 
enough. The action of the primaries indicates that 
Judge Smith will be tendered a unanimous nomination. 
The effort to secure a reduction in the tax for licenses, 
predicted by the saloon keepers’ convention, has been 
made, and a majority report in favor of a uniform 
license of $250 is now before the House. Accompany- 
ing it was a minority report, exceedingly able and telling. 
It is hardly probable that any change will be made in 
the present law, as under it fully 4,000 saloons have been 
closed in the State, and the revenues from licenscs in- 
creased from about seven hundred thousand dollars a 
year to over five and a half millions. Notwithstanding 
the increase in population, the number of saloons bas 
been reduced in Chicago by at least 600, and in most of 
our cities in like proportion. The people ure satisfied 
with the law as it now is, and would be very unwilling 
to have any change made in it. 

Lovers of opera in Chicagofare to be gratified with two 
weeks of’splendid musicin April. At an expense of nearly 
$40,000 an audience-room has been fitted up in the Ex- 
position building which will accommodate rather more 
than 6,000 people. Private parties have furnished their 
own boxes, while the promenade and the main entrance 
hall will be furnished by business houses as an adver- 
tisement. All that art and taste can do will be done to 
make the room attractive. Atan auction sale of tickets 
and boxes, March 11 and 12, more than $13,000 were 
realized in premiums and the price of seats. The latter 
are to be sold atalow rate. The whole enterprise is 
in the hands of some of our best buslness men, and bids 
fair to be a complete success. 

Revival meetings are still held in various parts of the 
city. The Rev. Mr. Harrison still attracts large houses, 
and numerous conversions are reported. The meetings 
of the Salvation Army thus far this week have not been 
disturbed, and consequently have been smaller than 
usual. Father Chiniquy, of Kankakee, has been con- 
ducting revival services in the Jefferson Park Presby- 
terian Church, and with good results. His preaching {s 
simple, plain, and attractive. As a Frenchman he {s 
specially anxious to reach those who are of his own 
race. All the denominations are now thoroughly 
interested in city mission work. Perhaps there is a 
little denominational fear of falliog behind in Gospel 
work. At any rate, the Baptist ministers are reported to 
have said in their mecting, Monday morning, that there 
is danger lest the Presbyterians capture the city ; and 
possibly the Jatter fear lest the Baptists show more zeal 
than they. It matters litile by whom the Gospel is 
preached, if only it be preached, and the people to whom 
it is preached be persuaded to acceptits principles. We 
are still troubled by the threats of the Socialists, though 
many of our best and wisest men think that there {s little 
to be feared from them. They arein favor of giving the 
dissatisfied classes every possible encouragement to meet 
together and ventilate their wrong<, real or imagipary, 
and assert that if this is done little harm will result. 
They laugh at the numbers claimed by the Socialist 
leaders as insympatby with them, and declare that with 
the return of good times the threatened dangers will pass 
away. Yet these same men believe in the Gospel, and 
are willing to give both time and money in order tha: 
its blessings may be offered to all who dwell within the 
city limite. 

At their Monday morning mecting the Methodist 
ministers passed resolutions of sympathy with General 
Grant in his present sufferings, and requested all their 
congregations, and brethren of other denominations aleo, 
to make next Sunday a day of prayer for the preserva- 
tion of the General's life. There is genuine sympathy 
felt for him here, and great joy at the tardy justice 
done him in the passage of the retiring bill. There isa 
good deal of interest on the part of Government em- 
ployees as to their fate at the hands of the new Adminis- 
tration. Very few Republicans cxpect to retain their 
places, and thore who are best qualified to give an opin- 
jon say that their expectations will not be disappointed. 

Occasionally a believer in cremation is found 
even in Chicago. The body of one of our citizens, 
who died several months ago, was on Thursday 
shipped to Lancaster, Pa., to be cremated. The ship- 
ment was made in compliance with the wishes of the 
deceased, though a few days before his death his friends 
did all they could to persuade him to retract the wish. 
This is the second Chicagoan whose remains have been 
disposed of in this way. 

The latest news from Mr. Moody is that he will not 
hold a Christian convention in this city ; that he feels 
bound to go to places where he has not yet been. Mr. 
Moody is now in Iowa, and will spend the remainder of 
the month in that State and in Minneeota. 

The Rev. E. T, Stricklacd, of Chicago, baving sup- 
plied the Baptist church at Hinckley, Ill., fifteen 
months, has been invited to supply it two years longer. 
George E. Franklin, of the Chicago Theological Sem- 


inary, bas been called to the churches at Rio and Wo- 


cena, Wis. A. N. Hitchcock, of the same institution, 
has accepted a call to Kewanee, Ill., and A. C. Wright 
goes to Malta, Ill., for six months. The Bethany Con- 
gregational Church of this city will hold services in its 
pew house of worship to-morrow. This church has 
shown great cnicrprise and scif denial under its efficient 
pastor, the Rev. C. C. Cragin, and now, for the first 
time in its history, has a fair ficld for its work. 
March 14. 


A FLORIDA MURDER. 


N The Christian Union of February 5, 1885, appeared 
in full the address of the Rev. J. 8. M. Curry, of 
Richmond, Va., which was delivered on the 26th of 
January before the Congregational Club of this city. 
In the New York ‘‘ Tribune”’ of same date appeared an 
account of the murder of a Mr. Abbe, a postmaster in 
Manatee County, Fla., and also an editorial of the 
‘* Tribune,” in both of which the killing of Mr. Abbe 
was attributed to purely political malice. Thereupon 
one of our subscribers, Mr. George W. Van Siclen, 
wrote directly to the Rev. Dr. Curry, inclosing the 
statement and editorial cut from the “‘ Tribune,” and 
asked him, ‘* What is the good of your protestations 
against such statements of fact’? Or, are the latter 
lies? I wish I knew which to believe.” In response, 
Mr. Van Siclen received the accompanying letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Curry, inclosing also the one from Gov- 
ernor Perry, of Florida, which we lay before our read- 
ers that they may be able to judge for themselves as the 

course of events shall determine : 

Ricumonp, Va., February 23, 1885. 

G. W. Van Siclen, Eaq., New York: 

Dear S8in,—I thank you for your letter of 5th inst. and 
inclosures. Knowing nothing of the occurrence to which 
your letter and the excerpt from the “ Tribune ”’ referred, I 
inclosed the papers to Governor Perry. I send you his let 
ter and the comments of two Florida newspapers on the 
murder to which you called my attention, and leave it to 
your judgment as tothe proper disposition to be made of 
them in the interests of justice, truth, and sectional frater- 
nity. Is it possible, my friend, that any intelligent or fair- 
minded man can believe that the Southern people approve 
murder and batchery ” 

I travel through every Southern State, and have yet [to 
see any violence or disorder. It is as unjust to make us 
responsible for violations of law as it would be to regard 
you as a participant in what occurs in New York. 

I labor and pray for concord and Christian principle. 
I rejoice in anything that tends tu harmony and justice and 
charity, and the noble speech of Mr. Winthrop voices my 
opinions and wishes. Yours truly, J. 8. M. Curry. 

Executive Orrice, Fla. 
The Rev. J. S. M. Curry, LL.I)., Richmond, Va. : 

My Dear &81r,—I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of 
the 13th instant, with the inclosures, viz.,a letter from 
George W. Van Siclen, Esq., and some clippings from the 
New York “ Tribune’’ in relation to the Manatce County 
murders, which inclosures I return to you. I have also re- 
ceived and read with much pleasure tLe report in The 
Christian Union of your address in New York. Please accept 
my thanks for your favors, including the opportunity of 
reading the report of an address just such as I should ex- 
pect from an able, cultivated, Christian patriot, who, loving 
his own South, has heart big enongh and mind sufficiently 
broad and liberal to love his whole country, and to exact 
justice to every class of people, North and South. 

As to the murders in Manatee County, the killing of Mr. 
Abbe and aleo of Mr. Riley, I have thisto say. I bave not 
one word to say in extenuation of the horrid crimes, but 
inasmuch as Riley was a Democrat and Abbe a Republican, 
and as the gang or association to which is attributed the 
crimes is made up of Democrats and Republicans, men of 
Northern and Southern birth and rearing, and in view of 
the fact that there really existed in the locality no grounds 
for political bitternees at or before the killing, I am satisfied 
that politics or sectional feeling had nothing in the world to 
do with the organization of the unholy union or the atro- 
cious deeds of the lawless men who formed what is known 
as the 8. 8. V.C., from revelations made by prisoners who 
are now under arrest charged with the murders. The peo- 
ple of no county in any State are of better character as law- 
abiding citizens than the citizens generally of Manatee, 
and it would be rank injustice to the county and the 
State, and to the South, tocondemn the people and society 
for the acts of a few bad men. The people of Manatee 
County bave risen as one man to hunt out and arrest 
the guilty, and are doing their utmost to vindicate the law 
and the'r good name. The State holds itself in readinees to 
give any aid required, but thus far the loca) authorities, 
aided by the citizens, irrespective of politics or vativity, 
have by a most commendabie zeal arrested and imprisoned 
for trial all or nearly all of the about twenty men charged 
to have been members of the so-called ‘‘ Sara Sota Vigilance 
Committee.’’ I have no doubt that a few bad men misied 
otbers not bad at heart, and are really responsible for what 
seems to have been an organization for personal ends in no 
way connected with politics, and I have no suspicion that 
the development of aii the facts in the coming tiials will in 
any wise reflect upon the character of the Soutbern people 
or the Democratic citizens of Manatee County or the State. 

Our Legislature, recently in session, changed the time for 
holding court in Manatee to expedite the trials of the ac- 
cuscd. I have no fears that the law will not be vindicated 
and to-day the most bitter and outspoken Republicen 


would to as safe in Macatee County as iu Massacbusetis uo 


New York. I inclose the letter of Mr. Van Siclen as re- 


4 
quested. I mail to you two newspapers, one of which is 
published in Manatee County. 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, 
Faithfully yours, E. A. 


March 19, 1885. 
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OUR HOME HEATHEN. 
THE SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 
By tHe Rev. E. P. Goopwix, D.D. 
HERE are a thousand millions, more or less, of 
unevangelized pagans. We must send them the 
Gospel, or be unfalthful to our calling as disciples of 
Christ. And they ought to have it at once, so mighty 
are their needs. But it is possible that there are those 
who are practically heathen nearer home, and whose 
moral condition is hardly less desperate than that of the 
multitudes across the seas. 

For example, according to the last published report of 
the Superintendent of Police, in the year 1883 there 
were in Chicago 37,187 arrests, or one for every sixteen 
of the population. During the same year, the arrests 
for murder, manslaughter, and assault with intent to 
kill were 159. There were of other assaults, with intent 
to rob, do bodily injury, etc., 331. This gives a total 
of all kinds of 490. If King Mtesa, or the Mikado of 
Japan, were to read this report, and judge of us asa 
Christian people by its statements, they could hardly 
be found fault with for concluding that they needed no 
Chicago missionaries to help their people's morals. 
But, further : the population of our city is agreed to 
exceed 620,000. Counting every kind of religious and 
eemi-religious organization—Spirituallsts, Mormons, 
Jews—and including all mission enterprises, the sum 
total does not exceed 275. This would give one church 
—using that word in its broadest sense—to 2,254 peo- 
ple. A glance at the relative supply for a few decades 
will be suggestive : 


Churches and Missions. Population. Proportion. 
28,260... ... .. 1 to 1,009 
SOR. GED. 1 to 1,301 
2086, 1 to 1,599 
503,501 1 to 2,081 
620,000... ....... 1 to 2,284 


The number of persons under twenty-one years of age 
is estimated at 245,000. Of these, probably 200,000 are 
old enough to attend Sunday-school. But the whole 
number of the enrolled does not exceed 85,000. That 
is, considerably more than half the youth of our city 
are wholly unreached by any religious instruction or 
influence. While as respects their parents, or our adult 
population generally, it would be a large estimate to 
suppose that one-fourth are habitual attendants on any 
form of religious worship. 

But the mere fact of such non-attendance at church or 
Sunday-school is really a minor matter as respects our 
moral condition asacity. A far more eerious thing is 
the steady drift of our churches away from the masses 
that most need them. Every new enterprise seeks to 
come to self-support at the earliest possible day, and to 
become a center of permanent and commanding influ- 
ence. Every old church, compelled to move, as many 
have been, by the movement of population and the 
extension of the business area of the city, is anxious to 
retain its hold upon the affluent and well-to-do. The 
result is that the strong churches cling to the boule- 
vards and streets of fashionable residence. The new 
enterprises follow the same law in the pewer quarters, 
remote, as a rule, from the foreign element and the poor. 
This leaves the old flells unoccupied. Furthermore, the 
churches remaining in such quarters are sure to lose 
out, year by year, such of their supporters as become 
able to have homes in the desirable localities ; #0 that 
they are steadily and seriously crippled in their ability 
to keep up their work. 

Into these forsaken fields there pours an ever-Increas- 
ing stream of the poor, the neglecters of religion, the 
lawless and depraved of every class. It is easy to see 
what results. The churches being gone, and only here 
and there at wide intervals a mission, moral restraints 
are largely swept away. Saloons, theaters, gambling 
dens, brothels, pawnshops, and al) their kin, come in as 
naturally as owls and bats and verminous creatures of 
every sort congregate in dens and rookeries vacated of 
decent folk. Moral plagues, like all others, breed in the 
dark and nolsome places whence truth and virtue have 
fled. Hence ali through these Gospel-neglected sections 
professional tramps, thieves, gamblers, prostitutes, 
abound. Here, too, is where the rag-pickers, junk deal- 
ers,’old-clothes men, with asprinkling of the odd-joband 
rough workers of all sorts, have their home: a class 
that yields steady recruits to the police courts, bridewell, 
and reform school. 

We cannot, indeed, parallel the terrific statements of 
the ‘‘ Bitter Cry ” as to London : with 82 houses out of 
85 on one street known to be brothels; with 2,229 per- 
sons in a certain number of houses taken consecutively, 
and only 88 adults and 47 children ever attending any 
religious service ; with 4,235 persons in another district, 
of whom but 89 ever attended church. But our show- 
ing is dark enough to appall any devout heart. 

For example, in one district, embracing a population 
of 50,000, there were, when the count was made, 261 
saloons and dago houses, 19 pawpshops, 8 theaters, 1 
dime museum, houses of prostitution by the score, and 
a number of well-known rooms used for gambling pur- 
poses, To offset this from the Christian side, there is, 


in one remote corner of the field, one small English 
speaking Protestant church, 2 small German Lutheran 
churches, and 8 mission Sunday-schools ; that is, there 
is 1 saloon for 191 persons, and 1 church to 16,666. 
There is 1 pawnshop for 2,626 people, and 1 church 
or mission fer 8,333. 

There is another district, comprising a population of 
from 10,000 to 15,000, known asthe Black Hole, of such 
a notorious character as to be abandoned by all reputable 
people; where robberies, suicides, murders, deeds of 
violence, are of frequent occurrence, and which has not 
achurch within its bounds; four missions furnish all 
the Gospel it receives. 

Then, taking our foreign element into account, we have 
one district with a mixed population, largely Scandina. 
vian, of from 75,000 to 100,000, in which there is one 
English-speaking Prctestant church, one English Lu- 
theran church, and two English-speaking misssion Sun 
day-echools. Besides these there are probably ten or 
fifteen Roman Catholic and Lutheranvhurches. I can 
thing of two or three kicdred fields, with from 10,000 to 
20,000 people apiece, and where in some cases two 
churches and in others one, anda mission school or two, 
represent all that is being done outside of the Romish 
and Lutheran churches. 

We have 40,000 Bohemians, possibly 50,000, but until 
October last no effort whatever has been made looking to 
their evangelization—the Romish Church being left in 
undisputed possession. And one unaided laborer em- 
bodies all that 200 Protestant churches yet think of at- 
tempting in this direction. We have some 6,006 to 
8,000 French and Swiss, and one independent Protestant 
mission embodies the Gospel work among them. So we 
have 6,000 Poles, 2,000 Italians, with nothing attempted 
in a Gospel way. 

Such a state of ‘hings is sufficiently suggestive ns to 
the fact that we need not goto the Dark Continent to 
find heathen. But to get the full force of this fact, to 
kpow just what the words home heathen mean, we need 
to consider one or two things. First, this, that the pop. 
ulation of our city is very largely foreign. Few persons 
are aware of the extent to which this is true. The school 
census of 1884 gives, among others, these figures : 


No. of Americans, native born................... 148,000 
ae Germans, foreign born, or of one remove... 209,000 


Bohemians and Po'es, 51,00 


This makes over 77 per cent. of our population of foreign 
birth, or butone remove therefrom. What does this sig- 
nify ? For one thing, this, that Roman Catholicism con- 
fronts us with its overshadowing and pestilential influ- 
ence. Free whisky, stuffed ballet-boxes, bribed elec. 
tion judges, corrupt political schemes and practices of 
whatever sort, somehow find their natural allies under 
the banner of that (hurch. And in just so far as her 
power prevails she does in this land precisely what she 
has always done in others : puts down public schools— 
as to-day in New Mexico—throttles free specch, keeps the 
Bible out of the people's hands. As Froude says, ‘‘ Ca- 
tholicism has learnt nothing, and forgotten nothing.” I 
believe, with Mr. Gladstone, that there is no such subtle, 
deadly foe of popular liberty as the Papal Church. 
And she is in dead earnest to make good the declaration 
of Pius IX., that ‘* America is the hope of Rome.” 

Then, secondly, there is a mighty leaven of evil stead- 
ily at work among these foreign-born thousands. Infi- 
del sentiments very largely characterize them, and infi- 
del clubs abound. The French are, almost to a man, 
hostile to Christianity. A large per cent. of the Ger- 
mans, Bohemians, and Scandinavians are either atheists 
or skeptics or sneering rationalists. And all these classes, 
and a mixed multitude who have neither any well. 
defined nationality nor religion, dislike our American 
Sabbath, and join hands in patronizing Sunday thesters, 
keeping the saloons open on Sunday, organizing Sunday 
festivities and parades, and doing all they can to make 
the day identical with the Sunday of Paris and Berlin. 
And it must be confessed they have very largely gotten 
things into their own hands. 

Then there is a powerful communistic influence at 
work among the masses of these foreigners. No more 
bloodthirsty advocates of dynamite, or assassination, or 
incendiarism are to be found in all Europe than are here 
busily and openly engaged in inculcating their doc- 
trines, and organizing and drilling’clubs of workingmen 
to assert and stand by them when the time comes. They 
have three German papers, one Scandinavian, ancl one 
Bohemlan, each with large circulation, ardently devoted 
to diffusing their ideas. They publish, also, tracts for 
general distribution. One of their papers, called ‘‘ De 
Fickel” (the Firebrand), bas its name printed amid 
bursting flames, and ope2ly avows as ils ultimate object 
the inciting of workingmen to assume their rights, revo- 
lutionize government, and take possession of the wealth 
that has been wrested from them by the tyranny of 
capital. They propose, in undisguised language, to 
abclish all rights of property, all marriage relations and 
family organizations, oll existing social and political 
conditions ; and one of their pamphlets, after advocating 


these doctrines, closes with this announcement: ‘‘ The 
Communists disclaim to conceal! their opinions and ends, 
They openly declare that these ends can only be reached 
by the forcible overthrow of all existing social arrange- 
ments. Let the ruling classes tremble in view of the 
impending communistic revolution. The working 
classes have nothing to lose but thelr chains. They 
have a world to win!’ 

Says the ‘‘ Vorbote,” of this city, speaking of the 
various trades unions formed by the Socialists: ‘* You 
might as well suppose the military organizations of 
Europe were for play and parade as to suppose labor 
organizations were for mere insurance and pacific help- 
fulness. They are organized to protect interests for 
which, if the time comes, they would fight.” 

At the time of the Cincinnati! riot, one of the speakers 
at a Sunday meeting in our city, the editor of the New 
York ‘* Volks-Zeitung,” is thus reported: “ It bas been 
asked why, in Cincinnati, all those workingmen who 
had rifles at home did not turn out and shoot? The 
reason why they did not was simply that they did not 
know yet how to act promptly on such occasions. But 
the day must surely come when the masses of the intel- 
ligent working classes, formed and organized into bat- 
talions, would turn out. Then wil! capitalists and land- 
owners be made to see who were the stronger of the 
two.” (Tremendous applause.) Subsequently, the ed- 
itor of the Chicago Arbeiter-Zeitung” said 
believed that now was the time [for the revolution], and 
that the sooner it came the better.” And on last Thanks- 
giving Day a procession of these men, carrying a hlack 
flag, and with mottoes in keeping, paraded our streets. 

Such sentiments widely prevail among the laboring 
classes of toreign birth or nationality. There is one 
club numbering 1,200, and others ranging from 200 to 
400, some of which are in the habit of meeting regularly 
for drill purposes. And there is at least one military 
organization, equipped with arms, which is under no 
civil control, and is declared to be intended for service 
in the expected uprising of the workingmen. And we 
have had not less than four confessed sympathizers with 
Socialism at one time in our Common Council. 

But what can and should be done to meet these 
needs? My space admits of only an outline of the 
work that, in my judgment, should be taken in hand 
and vigorously pushed. First of all, the churches 
should assume a far larger responsibijity. They have 
no right to leave these thickly populated districts 
uncared for. Either by concerted action in city mission- 
ary societies, or by apportionment of fields among them- 
selves, they should appropriate the terrifory, and then 
plant mission schools, put in Bible readers, visitors, and 
workers of every class, with Gospel meetings on the 
Sabbath and during the week. There is no reason why 
the plan Dr. Chalmers followed so successfully in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh should not be used, and with equal 
success, in our own great cities. He divided up the 
district into ‘‘ proportions” of twenty fainilies, put a 
visitor into each, had all the children invited every week 
to Sunday-school, and all the parents and adults to 
church service, and kept up this work until he not only 
reached, but fairly permeated, the whole population 
with the Gospel. 

Our larger churches, with a membership of from 500 to 
2,000, are abundantly able to take this work in hand. 
They need it, in fact, for their own spiritual develop- 
ment. There are enough churches in this city with 
ample resources of money and members to plant schools 
and chapels in every part of the territory now destt- 
tute. The great trouble with our larger churches is the 
tendency to settle on their lees. They have one or two 
missions where they should have ten. I can name a 
dozen churches with resources enough to carry on this 
whole work. And it is safe to say they would know a 
good deal more of revival power than they now do if 
they could be enlisted. 

Then there is a grand field here for individual Chris- 
tians to occupy. Why should not scores of men of 
wealth repeat in all our cities the royal record of Mor- 
ris K. Jesup in New York, and Jobn Wanamaker in 
Philadelphia ? These brethren have taken hold of the 
work of missions as they would of any business enter- 
prise, have invested their money by thousands, and 
given their time and thought to its management as a 
personal work to be carried on by them for the Lord. 
How many Christian business men are there who could 
take slone enterprises costing from #3,000 to 210 004 in 
the beginning, and involving an annual expenditure of 
from $1,200 to $2,500, and carry them practically alene ' 
And what grand harvests they would reap, Ict Bethany 
Church in Philadelphia, and DeWitt Memorial Church 
in New York, and Jerry McAuley’s Mission and the 
Pacific Garden Mission of Colonel and Mrs. Clarke in 
this city, and Mr. Moody's Chicago Avenue Church, 
testify. Butit is objected, the expense of doing such a 
work will beso great. Doubtless it will cost. But so 
does all business, and with $100,000,000 gone into 
smoke and ashes the past year, and %300,000,000 and 
more gone in failures—and Christian men have had their 
share of such investments—we ought not to begrudge a 
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few thousands put where it will have the Lord’s guard- 


ianship. Churches among the poor, mission schools, 
training schools, rarely go into bankruptcy. Somehow 
they seem to go through the storms and pay better and 
better every year. Nota few of them, after a few years, 
duplicate and reduplicate themselves. Bethany Mis- 
sion began with a handful of Sunday-school scholars ; 
now it has a school of 3,000 or more, a teachers’ meet- 
ing of from 800 to 1,200, and is a university with a dozen 
classes of instruction for training Christian workers for 
every kind of service, and almost for every field the 
world over. Miss Dryer’s Bible work, with its corps of 
fifteen to twenty constantly visiting among the out- 
cast and neglected, shows like fruit; and the same 
might be said of Mr. Moody’s church. But while we 
talk of cost, let us not forget what the neglect 
todo such work may cost. Only let these com- 


eeeeen secories peovall, and onp of these times off chiefly on account of the rivalry which has existed 


panic another Pittsburg riot be born, and $100,000, or 
$1,000,000 even, would make but a small showing in es- 
timating its cost. Let our capitalists remember that the 
ounce of prevention costs far less than the pound of 
cure. Let us not as Christian citizens imitate the 
British Government, which, as Norman McLeod says, 
“would not spend a sixpence to save a man’s leg, but 
would willingly give £20 for awooden one for him, 
after his leg was taken off !” 

Then, very largely, these mission chapels and schools 
can be made self supporting. Chalmers made his 80, 
and that among a population one-fourth of which was 
on the poor roll; nay, in five years, beside a self-sup- 
porting church, he had established a savings bank, a 
washing house, an industrial school, and had brought 
the people once paupers to contribute £70 per year to 
benevolent purposes outside their territory. It is just 
as possible to work that plan in Chicago as in Edin- 
burgh. 

Does any one question what would come of such car- 
rying of the Gospe] to the masses? The facts are not 
far to seek in reply. Chalmers took the worst section 
of Edinburgh—a vicinity where the police told him they 
could not answer for his life nor the lives of his visitors 
—opened his mission in an old tan-loft opposite the 
place where fourteen murders had been committed, and 
the whole community apparently given over to pauper- 
ism, vice, and crime. The result was that he gathered 
all the children of suitable age into day-school aud Sun- 
day-school, persuaded most of the people to become 
church-goers, and put such an end, practically, to the 
idleness and drunkenness and immorality and crime 
that had before abounded, that the police declared their 
occupation gone. 

So of the McAll work in Paris. There is still a gar- 
den in Belleville, the district of the ouvriers, or work 
ingmen, with a blackened wall, where, during the reign 
of the Commune, the maddened Communists stood up 
cartloads of priests, and shot them like dogs. When 
Mr. McAll began his work of scattering tracts and 
preaching the Gospel there, he was repeatedly warned 
by the police that it might cost him his life. Drinking, 
licentiousness, lawlessness, were the characteristics of 
the people. It was a kind of Five Points—the worst 
quarter of the city. But the missions he planted so 
transformed that quarter that there is to-day no more 
peaceful section of the city, and one may go every where 
in safety, and hear workmen and children singing on 
every hand Gospel bymns. And there are thirty or 
forty other districts wherein this same mission work is 
bearing like fruit. But the Gospel is the same power in 
New York or Chicago that it isin Edinburgh and Paris. 
And when we use it in the same way we shall see the 
same results. 


LONDON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
I. 


N connection with the present unfortunate war in the 
Soudan the fatal adventures of newspaper corre- 
spondents bolong to the modern history of journalism. 
American newspaper men who chronicled the great war 
of North and South, and whoin later years have re- 
ported the chief battles in Europe, will well know how 
to estimate the difficulties and dangers which are now a 
recognized element of the work of journalistic corre- 
spondence. I knew poor Cameron, who was shot the 
other day while representing ‘‘ The Standard ” in the 
desert. Price, of ‘‘ The Illustrated News,” leads a 
charmed life. He is still to the fore—a wiry, tough 
little fellow, whose pictures are full of life and anima- 
tion. Price is a man of about forty, under the medium 
height, of fair complexion, auburn hair, a high fore- 
head,and a firm mouth. After his last experiences in 
Egypt (he was at the battle of Tel-el-Keber) he told the 
story of his work at the Savage Club, before the Prince 
of Wales and the other members, and gave us examples 
of his first sketches by means of an enlarging camera 
and an electric light. You remember that at Christ- 
mas a party ef Royal Academy students sent an album 


of their sketches to Mr. Henry Irving, the English actor, 
on tour in America. One of the young fellows who 
signed that tribute to Irving is now on his way to Sua- 
kin for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” The moment 
the news came of the British retreat he went and offered 
his services to Mr. Ingram. They were accepted, and 
within a week he had said good-by to his fellow-stu- 
dents, and was ‘‘ off to the front.” Heisa fine young 
fellow of five and twenty, remarkably clever with his 
brush. His young colleagues of the Academy think he 
is ‘‘throwing himself away ;” but if he comes back al! 
safe I dare be bound the Academy walls will know of 
him, seeing that he is a colorist as well asa draughts- 
man, And what an experience! Moreover, life is ‘‘ not 
a matter of years, but deeds.” 


IL 
Pictorial journalism has become very popular recently, 


between the two most illustrious of all pictorial journals, 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News” and “ Graphic.” The 
story of their rivalry is instructive in many ways, 
especially as it furnishes a refreshing instance of com- 
petition which has not for its entire raison d'étre the com- 
mon ambition to make money. When the “‘ Graphic” 
was started, the ‘‘ News” was already a powerful jour- 
nal. Nobody understood tke motive of its projection, 
concerning which there was and has been much specula- 
tion in literary circles. At the time of its appearance, 
London correspondence in country papers, and journal- 
istic gossip in town, offered various explanations in re- 
gard to the project. Some said the great success of the 
early numbers of ‘‘ The Illustrated Midland News” had 
stimulated a band of capitalists to undertake an oppost- 
tion to the famous Ingram property. Others declare 
that ‘‘a ring” of engravers and artists had taken the 
scheme up to promote their own business interests. 
“The man who knows” quietly informed his friends 
that the ‘‘ Graphic” was only another of the schemes of 
‘The Illustrated London News” to keep costly rivals 
out of the market. I see noreason why the chief factor 
in the projection of the ‘‘ Graphic” should not now be de- 
clared. It is not only an interesting incident of the open 
page of every-day romance, but it represents one of those 
‘‘exceptions”’ to what is regarded as ‘‘a general rule,” 
which is full of worldly instruction. Pique, one might 
better say a sense of injury and wrong, was the impulse 
which started the ‘‘Graphic.” A man of the world 
would shrug his shoulders at the idea of importing 
feeling or sentiment into business. A project arising 
out of offended dignity would be repudiated as a fore- 
gone conclusion of failure by most men. In the world 
of newspapers, a journal started to oppose another on the 
ground of wounded susceptibilities, or a personal affront, 
would be looked upon as doomed from the start. Fail- 
ure was generally predicted for the “Graphic.” Its 
name was ridiculed, to begin with, and the novelty of 
the work was resented by many who had grown accus- 
tomed to the “ Illustrated London News” method. Had 
it been known that the ‘‘ Graphic ” was really projected 
as a rival to the ‘‘Illustrated London News,” under a 
sense of personal annoyance and injury in certain rela- 
tions between the Thomases and the Ingrams, prophecy 
of evil would have been stimulated. We owe many 
valuable inventions to accidental] discoveries, but we owe 
very few newspapers to pique. Such advance in illus- 
trated journalism as the ‘‘Graphic” has brought about, 
however, we owe to what Mr. Thomas regards as an act 
of injustice toward himself, and a siight put upon the 
memory of his dead brother. The correspondence in 
this matter exists. It is docketed and put away in the 
archives of the two great offices. Some day it will be 
unearthed. Resentment has long since cooled down into 


indifference ; and success has converted an active heat 


intoa burnt-out volcano. The reader is not invited to 


preside atthe resurrection of a dead scandal, but to take 


note how strangely important influences upon the world’s 
daily life are brought about. It cannot be de- 
nied that the ‘‘Graphic” has been a great motive 
power in the art of progress of the time. If it 
had done nothing more than induce its  estab- 
lished rival to extend its art appliances and 
keep pace with the demands of the age, it would have 
done a good work. And yet the primary power behind 
all this was entirely personal. Mr. George Thomas had 
been a famous draughtsman on “‘ The [lustrated Lon- 
don News.” Mr. W. L. Thomas was its leading 
engraver. George died. His brother projected an 
“In Memoriam ” volume for the benefit of the widow 
and family, and as a tribute to the dead artist’s memory. 
He asked the proprietors of ‘‘The Illustrated London 
News” to lend him, for this purpose, some woodcuts 
of his brother’s drawings. Technical difficulties and 
explanations of policy were offered for declining the 
application. Mr. John Parry, executor of the late Her- 
bert Ingram, conducted the correspondence on behalf 
of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” The technical 
objections which he considered as insuperable, in regard 
to the “‘In Memoriam ” volume, were somewhat imagi- 
nary ; and though the refusal of Mr. Ingram to lend the. 


blocks was conveyed to Mr. W. L. Thomas in courteous 
and even kindly language, it was a refusal, and rankled 
as such in the applicant’s mind. And this, and nothing 
else, led to the starting of ‘‘ The Graphic.” Fortunately 
for Mr. Thomas and his friends, the projector had an 
exceptional knowledge of the work he had set himself 
to do; and to-day he may regard with complacency an 
incident which once was a source of irritation and 
offense. ‘‘ The Graphic” has not hurt The I) lustrated 
Londen News ;” as already remarked, it only increased 


the taste for pictorial journalism. 
Josera HaTrTon. 


THE END OF WINTER IN THE 


HIGHLANDS. 
By E. P. Roe. 


HE last days of winter are passing, and, as if to 
make amends for weeks of storm and bitter cold, 
or else to givea respite before ‘‘ old chaos’ comes again 
in March, we have been favored with ideal days and 
nights. I have just returned from a long ramble under 
the light of the moon, almost full orbed, and I could 
have read ordinary type with nearly the same ease as 
when the sun was in the sky. Indeed, the transition 
from day to night is indicated more by the presence of 
different luminaries than by deepening shadows. Be- 
fore the sun is below the horizon the moon is well above 
Storm King mountain, and the garish light of day is 
merely exchanged for a softer radiance, inviting to all 
rural sports that are seasonable. The air, still and 
frosty, seemed an almost perfect medium for the con- 
veyance of sounds, and from near and far they fell 
upon the ear with all degrees of distinctness, the chime 
of sleigh-bells forming a constant accompaniment. 
Down a steep hill heavy ‘‘ bobs” rushed, their runners 
giving out long, low, thunder-like peals, while the shouts 
and laughter of the coasters were mellowed and ethereal. 
ized. I found that people of all ages and conditions 
were tempted to this old time jollity, the youthful spirit 
in those advanced in years flashing up once more 
against the sober background of busy, burdened lives. 
As I passed on, a cutter glided swiftly and musically by, 
the single seat occupied by that complete sufliciency of 
company which suggests that a winter sleigh-ride is apt 
toend in orange blossoms. Fires are burning there 
which defy all frost, I fancied. Later came a noisy, 
hilarious preparation for this later phase of the moon. 
light drive—a sleigh-load of laughing, singing boys and 
girls, whose happiness was complete only as they often 
raised discordant echoes from the inevitable tin horn. 
** These are the recruits for the cutter-duets,” I thought 
“‘Chorus music and nonsense will answer very well 
for a time ; indeed, anything but a solo on a night like 
this.” 

The jingle of bells and sounds of mirth die away in 
the distance as I follow a lonely road up Storm King, 
and at last the silence is unbroken. These solitudes, 
with their still, exquisite beauty, possess a stronger fas. 
cination. Like images mirrored in a glassy lake, tree 
and shrub are outlined in shadow on the snow ; again, 
looking upward, the tracery of boughs and twigs is 
interlaced against the broad disc of the moon. Back in 
the woods a slender cedar cone stands motionless, sug. 
gesting that some other observer is abroad, and so im. 
pressed by the beauty of the night that he is lost in 


There is not a sign of life, not a sound when the 
crunching of my footsteps in the snow ceases. Yet 
there is life among these hills. Rabbits are now out, 
nibbling the frozen twigs, and should I go far enough I 
could scarcely fail to hear the sharp bark of afox. In. 
deed, one of these night-prowlers was shot not far 
away, on the grounds of the Rev. Dr. Ledoux. The 
severity of the winter in his remoter hunting-grounds 
had induced reynard to make his fatal attempton a hen 
roost. Little birds, too, are sojourning in these snowy 
moustains, finding in their wastes a clime mild and bos. 
pitable compared with the north from which they have 
fied fora time. Undoubtedly a winter wren is in some 
thick cedar or rocky crevice near, withits head under 
its tiny wing—a spark of life, a glow of heat kindled 
and maintained by the same Power that is bringing 
nearer to our northern latitudes the great sun-furnace. 

By midnight all sounds from the village have ceased, 
all lights are out; but night only appears to grow more 
full of enchantment and witchery, as I giance from 
windows, now toward darkened, clustering homes, again 
at the mountains that rise above one another and recede 
unti), in the south, there are only ghostly outlines. 

At last the radiant night is followed by the more brill- 
iant day, and there is a softness in the air long un- 
known. As the sun rises high, water tinkles and spar- 
kles as it drips from the eaves. The icy grasp of 
winter is relaxing, and although no earth is bare and 
no buds are swelling, there is a faint, indefinable, yet 
exquisite suggestion of spring—a perfume, delicate, 
elustve, as if a high-born beauty had passed, unseen, 
and had left no other trace ‘of her presence. Neverthe 
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less it is the advent of spring, and those notes, heavenly 
as the azure hue of the songsters, proclaim it. 

“The bluebirds have come,” shout the children, re 
turning to their noon-day lunch from school. 

It is true, the long winter silence, broken only by the 
caw of a hungry crow, the cry of the hardy chick-a- 
dee, the nasal note of the nut-hetch, is over, and the 
era of song has begun. Soon the ethereal, dreamy solo 
of the bluebird will be accompanied by the sprightlier 
strains of the song-sparrow, purple finch, and robin. 
Even now we know that the little Quaker, pherbe, fs 
winging her way northward. Apparently she does not 
believe in frivolous music, and is content with announc- 
ing her presence; but she heralds so much else that is 
welcome, and is so good and useful herself in her 
homely little ways, that we heartily accord her an hon- 
ored place in the Society of Friends. 

These bright, mild days lure out even those who had 
been hibernating, like the bears, and everything having 
runners is abroad. Farmers ‘‘ hitch up,” and, with 
their substantial wives, and with baskets of new-laid 
eggs, visit the village stores or the city of Newburg, 
resolved on trade that will leave narrow margins of 
profit. Yct these liitle rills of business, trickling from 
every hillside and valley, will eventually fill the chan- 
nels of commerce. The exultant emall boy is coasting 
on every hill, causing nervous dread as you drive down 
lest he run under your horse’s feet, and vociferously 
appealing for a ‘‘ hitch” as you ascend. A recent 
heavy rain covered low-lying flelds with ice from which 
in many instances the light snow was brushed away, 
and the children, for once, are skating on ponds wholly 
approved of by thelr mothers. The river, however, 
affords the chief attractions. The tide has risen here 
and there through cracks, making smooth glares of ice 
in the general expanse of snowy surface. Ice-boats 
are gliding about, outstripping the wind in fleetness, 
while sleigh-bells jingle here and there as if Newburg 
Bay were a bit of prairie. 

We, whose homes are in the midst of all this, do not 
feel that we afte out of the world, or objects of pity to 
those who visit us briefly at midsummer. Indeed, we 
should be out of our world anywhere else. The morn- 
ing papers, at our breakfast-tables, place the bhurly- 
burly of events and politics in the great centers at the 
right distance and perspective; then, there is time for 
books and quiet work. 

Winter has passed. Never was a face in death more 
white, beautiful, and peaceful than our highland land- 
scape during the closing hours of the 28th. There was 
no night at all under the snow reflected beams of the 
full moon. Asif all bitterness had passed out of his 
spirit, and remembering only late repentance and well- 
doing, Winter smiled away in serene brightness the last 
moments of existence. 


THE MODERN CEMETERY. 


By Samvent Pansons, JR. 


IIE evolution of the cemetery, as we now know tt 

in its most advanced period of development, comes 
originally from the plain and simple burial ground of 
our forefathers, of which we have numerous illustra- 
tious remaining throughout the country unto the present 
day. Of necessity, the private burial ground comes 
firat; but soon appears the churchyard—the home of 
the dead under the special and sanctifying influence of 
holy Religion herself. As time passes, however, and 
cities enlarge their boundaries and multiply their num- 
bers, even religious guardians are obliged to give way, 
in the more densely populated districts, to the over 
whelming waves of the rising tide of humanity, and the 
places of the dead know them no more. Sooner or 
later the question how to preserve burial places inviolate 
comes to be one of weighty import. The rise of liberal 
sentiments and the decrease of the antagonistic feeling 
between different sects helps to solve the problem. In- 
creased combination in all matters of business convinces 
men more and more of the value of co-operation. By a 
natural process of evolution, therefore, the modern 
cemetery is finally established. It is evident that the 
chief, and almost sole, object of the authoritles of the 
cemeteries will at first be to sell lots. General improve- 
ment will receive a certain degree of attention, but to 
the improvement of individual burial-plots there will be 
little thought given. The owner, in short, will be left 
to give whatever consideration he chooses to his burial- 
plot. It is his own, and who more interested to take 
care of it? Naturally, however, the owner, not being, 
in all cases, possessed of correct wsthetic tastc, will often 
disfigure and make his lot unattractive in many ways. 
For instance, he will surround it with a tall iron fence, 
or will plant wiemin it hedges of arbor-vite and hemlock 
that will die some exceptionably cold winter, and leave 
gaps that cannot be satisfactorily menced by fresh 
planting. Of the monuments themselves I need not 
speak further than to say that untrammeled license in the 
choice of their design and execution must necessarily 
produce strange vagarics of the stone-cutter’s art. . Neg- 
lect of fences and monuments, death of hedges, and a 
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general appearance of decay throughout the cemetery 
will, in the end, force the authorities to establish regula 
tions whereby not only the roads and open lawns, but 
the burial plots themselves, shall come under the intellf 
gent control of the officers of the corporation. It will 
be found that the right of the individual owner to do as 
he pleases must be co-ordinated with and subordinated 
to the rights of the entire body of lot-holders. 

About this time, as the natural outgrowth of this 
desire for greater improvement of cemeteries, comes 
into view what is termed the Jawn plan. This plan 
assumes various forms, wherein the rights of the indi. 
vidual are more or less co-ordinated with those of the 
main body of lot-owners. Its fundamental idea fs 
breadth of treatment, to be secured specially by the 
removal of fences. It seeks primarily that breadth 
which we prize so much as we look over a widespread 
territory of greensward or lawn. In many cemeteries 
the introduction of the new lawn plan is objected to on 
the plea that it subverts the rights of the individual lot- 
owner ; but, even among the most conservative institu- 
tions, the old way is modified for the benefit of the 
general cemetery, so as to allow wide borders of grass, 
of three feet or more, about each lot. This improve- 
ment, together with the geaeral acceptance of a maxt.- 
mum height of two feet for the fences about the burial. 
plots, and a more strict and authoritative supervision of 
the character of the monuments and planting, is all the 
time changing for the better the cemeteries in which the 
lawn plan is nowhere introduced. Underthe lawn plan, 
some cemeteries accept the idea in its full meaning, and 
do away with the mounds of graves as well as fences, 
and avoid the use of anything except invisible corner- 
stones to mark the boundaries of the lot. Usually the 
mounded grave is left, and sometimes borders of ivy or 
periwinkle are employed to define boundaries. This is 
the case at New York’s great cemetery— Woodlawn. 
It is curious to observe how persistently the conserva- 
tism of cemetery management retains, in many places, 
the old methods amid a large territory occupied by lots 
treated in the latest and most approved style. The new 
way may be best, but the feelfmg remains that erections 
in the old way, where actually established, need not be 
obliterated. In most parts of the country to-day the 
lawn plan represents, it must be conceded, this latest and 
most approved style. There is a peculiar charm for 
every ove in the kind of breadth suggested by the word 
‘‘lawn ;” therefore it is not strange that the idea of the 
lawn plan is rapidly becoming a popular one. 

I should speak, however, of still another variety of 
the lawn plan, which is used in a portion of Evergreens 
Cemetery, East New York, L. I., and which possesses 
some advantages, as I think, over other kinds of ceme- 
tery treatment, principally because it secures breadth 
without losing sight of the individuality of the lot. It 
may be termed the “ vine-clad border plan.” It con- 
sists simply of a three-foot border of honeysuckle around 
each lot. There is a path that reaches the lot, of which 
the vine-clad border surrounds three sides with honey 
suckle to a height, at maturity, of some eighteen inches 
to two fect. The low fence is not contemplated in this 
sysiem, but it will be noticed that its presence would 
interfere but little with the plan, as the vines must, in a 
year or two, largely cover the fence. Breadth and 
charming variety of flowing level lines of tossing ten- 
drils characterize this plan even more than the ordinary 
lawn plan, while it secures, better than any other ar 
rangement yet employed, a border decoration and a dis 
tinct individuality of lot. By this arrangement it fs 
evident that the lot is distinctly discernible by the lot- 
owner standing in front of it, while the lots of other 
owners are quickly generalized to the eye by an agree- 
able monotone of frequently recurring vine-border 
growth. Monuments and mounded graves may be also 
used with better effect on this plan, because the interiors 
of other lots a few yards from the eye are obscured. In 
a word, you obtain, ia this way, a second line of green 
surface, as you would in looking out over the tops of 
widespread woodlands dotted at frequent intervals with 
towns, villages, and open fields. There is the broadest 
and most attractive horizontal effect produced by the 
comparatively level tops of the green honeysuckle bor- 
der growth, which thereby continually tempts the eye 
to roam farther afield. The vine-clad border system 
also reserves, in each group or section of lots, open 
spaces here and there for tree and shrub planting, to 
which the eye may turn for rest occasionally when 
fatigued with the contemplation of a succession of 
burial-plots. This ix a simple and legitimate carrying 
out of the commonly received idea of having open 
lawns around the entrance gates and buildings. 

Though the vine-clad border system seems to offer 
some advantages over other methods of treating burial- 
plots, I do not wish to claim that it is the most suitable 
plan in all situations. Modifications to suit special cases 
will naturally occur, but if well designed they must 
be based on sound principles, and a proper equilibrium 
always retained between the broad effects of the general 
cemetery and the more detailed features of the individ- 
ual lots. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME. 


$y HELEN CAMPBELL. 
II. 


HE doors were all wide open. The heat shim- 
mered and quivered in the air and penetrated 
every corner of the great house. A languid bumble- 
bee droned over the mignonette under the window, and 
a locust shrilled overhead in the butternut tree. The 
box-borders on either side the path to the gate felt the 
August sunshine, and their warm, aromatic breath min- 
gled with that of the day lilies growing here and there 
in clumps, their pure whiteness gleaming aguinst the 
dark background of shrub and tree. The child curled 
up in the arm-cbair in the broad hall had long ago lost 
herself in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and did not move as 
some one who had been standing in the doorway turned 
and passed into the library, with a smile at the curly 
head bent over the book. Little as her scholars might 
suspect it, there was perpetual satisfaction to this 
woman in their youth. Duainty coloring, flower-soft 
faces, small absurdities, gay little laughs at nothing, all 
held thelr own delight, and were enjoyed quite apart 
from the sense of responsibility involved in her relation 
to them. 

‘‘A musty old schoolmistress,” she said, with a sigh 
and then a smile ; ‘‘ but, after all, it has its own compen- 
sations,” and she turned to her work, stopping at mo- 
ments as the heat seemed to pulse and throb almost 
audibly, or a louder blast was shrilled by a rival locust 
across the way. Voices sounded at last from the gar- 
den. She heard them rising and falling in excited talk. 
Then came arush down the hall, and her door was 
suddenly flung open and then nearly closed again, a 
small pair of hands clutching the knob frantically. 

“Miss Lyman! Oh, Miss Lyman! Margaret Went- 
worth’s locked up in the poor-farm, and they’re going 
to take her to jail!’ 

Miss Lyman was not easily moved. \ cars of experi- 
ence in every type of girl had taught her precisely the de- 
gree of exaggeration to be expected from each ; but there 
must be some foundation for anything as wild as this. 

‘“‘He’s out there! He's coming in!” pursued the 
speaker, holding the door open the slightest crack, and 
looking wildly through it. ‘‘Oh, goodness me! Will 
they hang her ?” 

“Hush, you foolish child! (o away, and I will tell 
you when I knowanything myself. What isit, Martha ?” 

The decorous serving-maid looked as bewildered as 
poor Sally Hobbs herself, who retreated in tears, and 
sat in the hall watching Miss Lyman’s door. 

‘* It’s Byers, from the poor-farm,” she said, ‘‘ and Miss 
Margaret’s got herself into some awful trouble. She’s 
gone and let some wild critter loose, and Byers has 
locked her up to skeer her. Ile was for bustin’ right 
in, and he wants to sce you.” 

“Tell him to come in,’ Miss Lyman said, quietly, 
and turned to her writing-table. Byers pushed in as 
she spoke : a little man, with hair and whiskers so fiery 
red that they seemed to dart flame as he spoke. 

‘T hain’t no time to be foolin’ round,” he began, in a 
high-pitched voice, his tone changing as Miss Lyman 
looked at him steadily. ‘‘ That gal yourn has done a 
fine job. I’ve let her come an’ go ‘ithout interferin’, 
because you've been with her there yourself, an’ it keeps 
the old folks contented to see folks once in a while. 
But I didn’t bargain for no sich doin’s, me nor Mis’ 
Byers. To let acritter like that louse ! 
before the fact, that's what it Is. 
the law of her, sure’s you're born.” 

“Sit down, Elijah, and sce if you can tell me ration. 
ally what has happened.” 

“Oh, Jehoshaphat! There ain't no rational in it 
said Mr. Byers, falling into a chair and rubbing his fore 
heal distractedly with a yellow cotton handkerchief. 
“IT wouldn't ’a’ tied her if she hadn't been tryin’ to git 
away offan’on fora month. They hadn't no right to 
pass her on to me, anyhow. ‘Sposin’ ’tis her township, 
she’s been out of it long enough.” 

Miss Lyman folded her hands and looked at the speak- 
er with a twinkle which came in spite of her anxiety. 

* Who is it you have tied up ’” she said. “ Miss 
Wentworth ?” 

Mr. Byers blushed a scarlet only less vivid than his hair. 

‘* | was powerful mad when I first came in,” he said, 
“ an’ I don’ know but I said somethin’ about tyin’. | 
did lock herup. I was bound to give her one good 
scare, an’ ali the more becoz she didn’t care one cent. 
It’s that old critter they sent on from the mill-village— 
her name’s slipped jest now, but ‘tain’t no matter any- 
way—she that hed delirium trimmings, an’ like to died. 
an’ then some kind o’ low fever. Mis’ Byers took all 
the care o’ her anybody'’d expect—care enough, an’ 
there! Soon’s she begun to mend she'd slip off, night 
or any time, bound to gitaway. Fust I locked the 
doors, an’ she clim out o’ the winder, an'I was jest in 
time to head her off, an’ then I made a good bed in the 
old corn-house, off beyond the barn ; plenty o' straw— 
she ain't used to nothin’ better—an’ jest put her in there 
an’ tied her to one o’ the posts. Plenty o’ leeway. She 
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could move round well enough, but I’m a master hand 
for knots, an’ 1 knew them was beyond her, an’ I 
looked out she hadn’t no knife nor nothin’ to cut ‘em. 
It’s pleasant weather, an’ ‘tain’t a bad place. She hol- 
lered an’ groaned, at first, like to drive us all distracted, 
but most of ’em ’s deaf anyway, an’ we got used to it. 
I was goin’ out from noon-spell, an’ I sort of thought I 
saw somethin’ stirrin’ in the edge o’ the woods, but I 
didn't pay much attention. I had a basin o’ succotash 
—fust rate, too—Mis’ Byers hed made a kettle of it— 
an’ I went along to the door, an’ there it was wide open, 
an’ your gal a-settin’ there bold as brass. ‘ What's the 
meanin’ o’ this tantrum ?’ sez I. ‘ This ain’t a prison,’ 
sez she, cool as a cucumber. ‘I think you're a wicked 
man to tie up a poor old woman so, and I’ve just let 
her go.’ ‘You untied them knots ?’ sez I, struck all of 
a heap. ‘Oh, no!’ sez she, cooler yit. ‘I cut ‘em.’ 
That riled me wust of all. A new rope! hadn’t had 
more’n a month. I jest pulled the door shet, an’ then 
I see I'd left the key sticking in the padlock. I locked 
it, and come off. I was a good mind to go straight to 
the constable. “Twouldn’t hurt her to keep her there all 
night. Now, what you goin’ to do about it ?” 

Mr. Byers’s tone had grown milder as he went on, 
but he frowned resolutely, bent upon justice, and look- 
ing severely at Miss Lyman, whom he suspected of too 
decided a leaning to mercy. 

‘*T shall drive over about five,” she said. ‘‘I will 
attend to the case myself, Elijah, and I advise you to 
say very little about it. There are one or two questions 
I should find it very easy to ask if you did. On the 
whole, you manage the farm better than some others 
have done, but I know your methods pretty well.” 

‘An’ you make out it’s all right for anybody that 
likes, to come along an’ open the doors to whoever 
they've a mind to 

‘Not atall. Miss Wentworth did wrong, but I do 
not doubt that she saw a sight that a good deal justifies 
her.” 

‘There can't no one say I don’t treat ’em decently,” 
Byers began, angrily. 

“I think thatthe system is much more to blame than 
you, but there are a good many things you could mend.” 

Byers blushed again, as he met the steady look. 

‘*I guess I'd better be goin’,” he said, and, with a 
shame-faced nod and a muffled * arternoon,” shuffled 
out. Miss Lyman shook her head, laughed for a mo- 
ment, then, with a grave face, leaned back in her chair, 
pondering what should be said. A stifled sob came to 
her ears presently, and she stepped into the hall. 

“ Poor Sally !’ she said. ‘‘I did not mean to leave 
you £0 long. Don’tmind, any more. I am going for 
Margaret myself, and you need fay nothing about it. 
You will have her at tea, you faithful little friend.” 

Sally smiled through her tears. There was approval 
in the tone ; and even a look from Miss Lyman was more 
than most people’s werds. Nothing could be very wrong 
with Margarct ; and Sally went away comforted, won- 
dering what she had really done, and if anybody would 
ever know exactly. 

The unconscious object of all the excitement had, 
when the mornivg was half gone, suddenly tied on her 
hat and set out on one of the expeditions in which she 
seldom allowed a companion. To get away from the 


‘village was her first thought, and she walked swiftly 


under the arching elms that, for a mile, made of the 
wide street a green and silent arcade. Then she turned 
to the west and entered presently a wood, through which 
the road ran at will, curving here and there, and always 
greener and more silent as the trees grew closer and the 
great clumps of brake and fern denser and darker. Mar- 
garet sat down on a log by the roadside, threw off her 
hat, and, reaching back a little to a thicket of blackber- 


Ties, picked and ate, choosing the ripest, and thus excit- 


ing the angry objections of astriped squirrel, which, at 
first startled, had returned to the end of a bough oppo- 
site her, and sat there swelling with indignation and 
chattering with fury at each berry picked. Margaret 
stopped and looked at him gravely—a course of action 
apparently still more reprehensible, for the squirrel 


, darted up the tree and returned in a moment, reinforced 


by an equally aggrieved one, the two balancing them- 
selves on the same bough, and giving all their strength 
to a vehement protest against intruders. - 

“*T have just as good a right here as you have,” Mar- 
garet said at last, after the fits of laughter which only 
increased their resentment. ‘‘ Dou’t you know, you 
silly things, that the world belongs to all of us, and that 
you've got to go shares with me whether you want to or 
not? I'm going, anyway, but I'd like to stay long 
enough to prove it to you ;” with which rankly social- 
istic statement Margaret picked up her hat and moved 
off slowly, leaving the pair satisfied in the faith that 
their efforts had routed this insolent intruder. 

‘*That’s adventure number one,” she said. 
wonder what wi!l happen next!’ 

The beautiful wood ended presently, and as she 
walked on, happily expectant, she came out on a lonely 
stretch of pasture land, beyond which the town farm 
lay, the forest closing in at its back. It was her favor- 
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ite walk. There were no tramps to molest or make 
afraid, and Miss Lyman for the last year or two had 
given her full freedom inthe long summer days, in which 
she sometimes botanized, but oftener rambled on, con- 
tent with being in the open air. It was a privilege 
seldom accorded the pupils whose vacation was spent at 
school, but Miss Lyman knew the nature she dealt with, 
and belicved freedom as essential here as its deprivation 
might be in another case. It was this freedom, as well 
as the fact that she was so ofien the principal's compan- 
ion ian long rides about the country, that had made her 
known even more than others as ‘‘ Miss Lyman’s gal ;”’ 
and the title carried free admission not only to the poor- 
farm, but to various secluded farmhouses where Mar- 
garet stopped fora drink of milk or a talk over things 
in general. 

Each year Madam Coolidge had found some excel- 
lent reason why the girl's vacations should be spent at 
school, til] now, at fifteen, the arrangement was taken 
for granted. One or two of the Southern pupils did it in 
any case, and there was always an excursion of some 
sort, before a term reopened, to Canada, or Niagara, or 
the White Mountains. Margaret made no objection. 
She longed to see Randy, to whom she wrote once a 
fortnight, the alternate week beipg to grandmother, and 
she pined often for a sight of the mountain biooding 
over the little village, and, shutting her eyes, saw again 
the stretch of meadow and the winding brook under the 
buttonwood trees. The sense of something lacking 
grew stronger as she saw what home and family meant 
to other girls, and wondered if she were more heartless 
or 80 unlovable that none of those who knew her best 
could care. Randy cared ; but then Randy was Randy, 
and would care anyway ; and the girls cared, and even 
some of the teachers. But always, even when most sure 
of this, a certain loneliness was part of the child’s lifs, 
and it did not lessen as she paseed into girlhood. 

She did not talk of it, and no one ever heard her 
speak much of her old life. But it was quite plain to 
the wise woman who ruled them all. Her quiet gray 
eyes saw everything and betrayed nothing, and with 
her, Margaret had come to have, in spite of a little 
awe, the sense of a friendship strong enough to accom- 
plish whatever might be needed, and understanding 
every fact so well that there was no occasion for talking 
about it. 

Each day came finally to be a thanksgiving that she 
had been sent here rather than anywhere else, but she 
accepted the happy fortune with only occasional wonder 
as to how it had come about. She did not know how 
widespread a name and reputation belonged not only to 
Byington, but to another school within an hour or two 
of it, the two owning an influence envied and uncom- 
prehended by rival schools, Not the most active and 
eager of centers in New England educational life had 
proved so reala power as that emanating from the two 
quiet little towns,so remote that even the experienced trav- 
eler questions fora moment how to reach them. There 
they lie, among the circling hills, on streams so gentle 
that the prospector for factory sites passes them by, and, 
happily for the peace of both, makes no pause till half 
a dozen miles beyond. In the one, & man very plain to 
look upon, utterly unassuming in speech and manner, 
lived his life among children—boys who came to him at 
nine or ten, labeled usually ‘‘ hard cases,” and who, no 
matter how it might fare with their brains, came, under 
his administration, to own hearts and souls far too big 
to fit into the measure ordained by the disciples of cult- 
ure to-day. Not that brains suffered. On the contrary, 
from no point in the country has come out the same 
proportion of men who know their gift and how to use 
it. But being meant much more than doing, and all 
learning counted but little if the pupil failed to learn 
also the lesson no book has held, and to find in self- 
mastery and thought for others the key to acontent no 
chance of life can weaken or destroy. 

The other touched the heart of life less nearly, yet did, 
and still does, for girls, in part, the same work. Con- 
ventionality had larger share, as was, perhaps, inevita- 
ble, but it was a conventionality that gave no place to 
shams, and that made simplicity and delicacy the 
keynote of character and manner. A lady in every fiber, 
and a lady of the old school at that, with a courtesy 
that to the new-comer seemed a little appalling, the 
mistress was conservaiive only up to a certain point, and 
followed every advance in thought, watching its trend 
with unflagging interest, and introducing new methods 
whenever their right to existence had been demonstrated. 
Opposition made no difference. The conservative par- 
ent who objected to anything new was told that al! 
vacancies could be instantly filled, and from year to year 
the candidates for admission far exceeded any power of 
reception, till the school represented, at last, the best and 
highest that private management had then accomplished. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate for Margaret 
than Madam Coolidge’s slowly-formed resolution to 
place her in this most decorous, most secluded and 
desirable establishment, the terms of which were so high 
that few objectionable people could find admittance. 
Money, @ generation or so ago, meant a personal value 


hardly included in the word today. The fortunes rep- 
resented were pittances compared with the millions of 
the present, but they were fortunes still, earned by slow 
and dignified accumulation, and spent in the same 
fashion. By this standard the Squire was rich. The 
one inspiration of his early legal life had been the 
compilation of a small manual, which proved indispen- 
sable to every law student, and the royalty from which, 
added to his own income, made him henceforth inde- 
pendent. Spending little, indifferent as to the decay of 
the old place, the elaborate care of which had been his 
father’s passion, he ceased active practice, aud gave his 
leisure to the composition of verses on the feasts and 
fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
much reading of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and an 
occasional translation from Horace. ‘The little fortune 
destined for Margaret's mother bad grown year by year. 
The Wentworth inheritance had been added, and, un- 
consciously to herself, Marguret at twenty-one would 
command an income for which at present she had small 
preparation and hardly a desire. Shedreamed nowand 
then of being rich, and of helpiog everybody who came 
to her in trouble, for in any future this was always 
included—that somehow she must help. In the mean- 
time she had her lessons, and all the round of work and 
play that the day brought, and that was enough. | 

To-day the great barn doors of the poor-farm stood 
open. The hay had been brought in, and the sweet 
scent filled the air. Margaret delighted in a barn, and 
this carried a sense of amplitude that even its degeveracy 
into the town-farm barn could not destroy. She sat 
down in the doorway to rest a moment, resolving to 
climb to the top loft and have one slide down before 
anybody could see, and then, leaning agaiast the door. 
post, she looked down toward the pasture. The old 
corn-house, set up on posts, a foot or two above the 
ground, was hardly q stone’s throw away, and as she sat, 
a sound came from it—a long, low groan that brought 
her to her feet with a sudden startled sense of something 
uncanny. In a moment she smiled. 

** Byers has locked up one of the children there—poor 
little wretches |!" shethought. ‘ I wonderif I can reach 
that hole in the side that does for a window, and see 
whichone. It’s thatforlornlittle Timothy. Something 
happens to him every day.” 

The barn hid all out-buildings from the house, and 
Margaret felt entirely secure as she went toward the 
corn-house, and, standing on tiptoe, just failed to reach 
the opening. 

** Is that you, Timothy ?” she called. 

‘** Yes,” a voice answered faintly, and Margaret sped 
round to the door, found to her delight that the key was 
sticking in the padlock, and in a moment was in the 
musty little den. 

‘“‘ Where are you ?” she said, her eyes dimmed by the 
sudden shadow after sunlight. ‘‘ Have you been hav- 
ing another whipping, Timothy ’” 

Something stirred in the straw, sat up, and, parting 
matted hair from before two bleared and red-rimmed 
eyes, looked at Margaret without a word. She could 
see plainly now, and fora moment shrank back, then 
stood still. Where had she seen the evil old face, and 
eyes with this same look of cunning and curiosity? It 
must be one of the crazy patients, and, with an instinct 
of fear, she turned. 

“Don’t go away ! don’t! Oh, for the love o’ God let 
me loose !’’ the voice cried. ‘‘ Don’t you be skeered. I 
sha’n't do any harm. I jest want to git to my own kin, 
and they hain’t no right to hender me. I ain’t poor, I 
ain’ta town pauper nowheres. Meg’ll look after me. 
There’s Meg, an’ there’s Ben, an’ I’m hearty yit. I kin 
look out for myself if they'll only let me go. He's tied 
me up like a dog. Ain’t you wil’in’ to let me loose ?” 

Margaret had stood looking at the cowering, wretched 
figure, with its strange sense of familiarity, and now she 
cried : 

‘““Why, you are Meg’s grandmother! The duke’s 
mother! Where are they all ?” 

‘* They’re a waitin’ for me,” the old woman said. ‘‘I 
don’t know who you be. Whoever you be, lemme go, 
an’ I'll give you good luck every day you have to live.’ 

‘*1’m Margaret Wentworth, that came over the swamp 
to Punk Hole with Meg, long ago,” said Margaret. 
‘*Oh, how I wish I knew if I ought to help you! What 
have you been doing ?” 

“ Nothing ; nota thing but havin’ a fever an’ gettin’ 
wellag’in. I got it inthe damp down in the other poor- 
house, an’ then they passed me on here. I ain’t a pau- 
per, I tell you. I don’t want nothin’ o’ no one but to 
be let go. If I'd a tooth left that met anywheres I'd a 
had this rope through before now. You'll bring me a 
knife, won't you, dearle? Maybe you've got aknife in 
your pocket now. These is master knots, an’ they won't 
give, nohow.” 

‘* Where is the duke ?” Margaret said, still hesitating. 

“They all live over in a house in the Weathersfield 
woods ; Meg an’ all. Meg’d like to know you let her 
old granny git loose an’ go hum ag’in.” 

Dies were running down the wrinkled, smoke-dried 
face, 
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“Don't turn away! Don't! Let me go!” she plead. 

Margaret hesitated no longer. By her own love of 
freedom she gauged what it must be to be tied here 
helpless in the dark. She took out her pocket-knife—a 
stropg one, for she dug roots and used it otherwise in 
boy fashion—and a minute or twoof energetic sawing 
severed the rope, the loose end of which the old woman 
wound around her and tucked under her shawl, crossed 
and tied behind as Margaret had first seen It. 

‘It’s a good rope, an’ strong, too,” she said ; “‘ strong 
enough te hang Byers, an’ I'd like to see it used that 
way.” 

She scuttled through the door as she spoke, looked 
cautiously around, and, stepping down, stole along the 
fence and toward the woods, crouching low as she went. 
Margaret watched her a moment, then closed the door 
and walked back toward the wood from which she had 
come. Her heart beat fast ; it beat faster, and she cried 
out involuntarily, asa voice from the bushes beyond 
her said : 

‘‘T'd like to know just what it’s all about, anyway.” 

The speaker sat on a fallen log at the turn in the road, 
hidden from Margaret by a clump of wild cherry, but 
in full sight of the corn-house. Evidently he had seen 
the whole transaction, and Margaret stood, her eyes 
fixed upon him, and with no sense left by which she 
could judge what his intentions might be. 

‘It won't be much bother to get after the old lady and 
see her to her quarters again, but I won’t interfere if you 
can give any good reason for the operation.” 

Margaret was very pale, and looked at the speaker 
with a desperate wish to rush by him and so escape. 
Ile was only a boy in face, though tall, and with big 
bands and feet, to which he was still to grow. Hiseyes 
had danced as he looked at Margaret's terrified face, 
but they sobered pow, and she saw that they were 
kindly but keen gray eyes, deep set, and looking out 
from under a broad brow sunburned up to the point 
where the hat came, where a distinct line of white met 
the wonderful shock of deep auburn hair,combed straight 
back, but electing to stand in all directions suave at the 
back, where it lay in great waves, the beauty of which 
was altogether wasted ona boy's head. “is eyes searched 
her face; eyes that meant to see justice done, but inclined 
to mercy also. That this was not one of the country 
girls was plain, and it was equally plain that he had not 
come from any of the farms about. A tin case was 
slung at his side, and in bis band wasa bottle into which 
a squirming something had just been slipped. Marga- 
ret saw it half unconsciously, just as she saw the freckles 
ou his face, the white teeth, and the square, determined 
chip. 

‘* Do you know her ?” he asked again, as she still stood 
silent, not questioning his right to ask, and looking at 
bim with her clear, direct gaze, which did not falter even 
when she was most afraid. 

‘Yes, I knew her when I was little,” she s.id at last. 
“T'll tell you all. about it. She's a very miserable, 
wretched old woman, shut up here away from all her 
own people. Byers, the man that keeps the town farm, 
tied her up like a wil lanimal, when all she wanted was 
to get back to her own place. There are Meg and the 
duke—I mean they were in Edgton long ago—ber chil- 
dren and grandchildren, you know, and I knew how 
Meg would fecl if she knew her grandmother was tied 
up, and so I just cut the rope. I'm glad I let her go. 
Nobody had any business to tie her up so.” 

“There comes somebody who won't like it as well as 
you seem to.” 

Margaret turned. Byers was shuffling slowly down 
the road, a tin pan fn his hand. 

“ What are you goingtodo’ Run ?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I shall run,” said Margaret. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn't I ?” 

Being a girl, Isuppose you will. A Loy, with pluck 


enough to do it, would face the music all the way 


through. Not that I much blame you for running.” 

‘T sha’n’t run,” said Margaret, decisively. ‘' I’m not 
afraid to tell Byers.” 

A loud halloa resounded through the woods. 

‘‘That’s my uncle,” the lad said, as the shout was re- 
peated, and he gave an answering one. ‘‘ I’ve got to go, 
but I'll stay a little if you like.” 

Margaret had already disappeared, the last fold of her 
dress whisking into the little building as he spoke. 

‘By George! I'd like to know how it comes out,” he 
suid, with another shout asthe call was repeated. ‘I'll 
rush across and tell uncle the lark, and then back again. 
The old woman's well off by this time.” 

He plunged into the wood, and disappeared. Byers 
had now reached the corn-house. He stood pondering 
how he could have left the key in the padlock, and 
started back in fright as, pushing open the door, he saw 
the girl’s slender figure standiug before him. 

The result we know. It was the work of a moment 
to lock ber in when he had realized tne extent of her 
enormity, and Margaret, who had at first made a wild 
dash at the window, sat down at last on the straw, and 
said to herself again thatshe was glad. Of course Byers 
had gone after Miss Lyman, and that was very dreadful, 


back ; but Miss Lyman would listen to her. She might 
decide to punish her in some way, and ff so, it must be 
taken quietly, only—and here she raised her head and 
| listened. Quick steps were nearing her prison, and in 
a moment a head appeared at the window. 

‘*Tlolloa! So that’s the way it has turned, is it’ 
| What's to be done 
| “Nothing,” said Margaret. ‘‘ Byers has gone after 
| Miss Lyman, I suppose, and she will take me out. He 
sald he was going for the constable. I don't believe it 
-atall. Idon’t mind. It was horrid the first minute, 
| but I think I am really glad, because now I know how 
it feels to be locked up.” 

‘* She’s a cool one,’’ she heard the boy say, as some one 
took his place at the window. Margaret could barely 
sec through the narrow opening that it was an older face, 
with something comfortable and reassuring in look and 
voice. 

“We are going to stay with you,” the new-comer 
said, ‘‘ till your friend comes for you.” 

‘Thank you,” Margaret answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘I 
don’t mind. I'm not afraid. I wish you wouldn't.” 

**I think we may find that I have a right to,” he said. 
Paul here tells me your name is Margaret Wentwortb. 
Are you one of the Deepmouth Wentworths ?” 

‘My father was,” Margaret answered, with pride. 
‘‘He was Lieutenant John Wentworth, and I always 
wear his picture in a locket—the same one he gave my 
mother.” 

“Then there is the best reason in the world why I 
should stay here and get acquainted, as far as that is 
practicable through an eighteen by twelve inch hole ; 
for 1 knew your father all his life, and I have charge of 
the property still.” 

‘‘T didn’t know there was any property,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I don’t care about that, but I wish you'd tell 
me about him. Oh! if I could only see you!’ 

‘That will come later,” the voice said; and then 
began an extraordinary conversation in which Margaret, 
who had accepted the stranger without a doubt, plied 
kim with questions, and he, in turn, learned more of 
her life than any one, save Miss Lyman, had ever done. 
She had told him presently the story of the duke, and 
had come to her reasons for letting the old woman go, 
when she heard the sound of wheels and then of voices. 
The talk lasted some minutes—an hour, it seemed to her, 
as she waited. Then she heard the padlock removed, 
and the door flew open, a tall figure taking her hand, 
and leading her out, with an amused but kindly scrutiny, 

‘* Miss Lyman will tell you about me,” he said ; “‘ and 
to-morrow, with her permission, I shall come and see 
you, and finish our talk. Now I have to follow Paul, 
who has gone on to tell our camping party that I am on 
the way. Good-by till to-morrow.” 

‘It's turned into consid’able of a party,” Byers said, 
with a grio, as Miss Lyman drove away, and the tall 
figure struck out into the woods. ‘ All the same, I 
guess she ain’t likely to forgit how it feels to be locked 
up, an’ I don’t mind havin’ hed a chance to do it. 
‘Tain’t every day a high-flyer like her gits caught jest so.” 

‘Well, Margaret,” Miss Lyman said, after a long 
silence, in which Margaret had stolen glances at her now 
and then, uncertain whether to begin herself, or wait, 
Byers has told his story, and lam ready for yours.” 

‘ T want to tell you every word, from the very begin. 
ning, that you never knew about,” Margaret said, with 
a long sigh of relief, as she poured out the story of the 
afternoon. ‘*‘ Now, was it so very dreadful ?” she end- 
ed, at last. 

“We do not know,” Miss Lyman said, gravely. 
“ She is a very wicked old woman, and has never done 
anything but barm. She may do much more. Byers 
did wrong to tle her; but don’t you see that he was at 
his wits’ end, and that you had no right to take the mat- 
ter into your own hands? She drinks and steals, and 
teaches every child that belongs to her to do the same. 
On the whole, she was better off there than anywhere, 
because she had no chance to do wrong.” 

she couldn't help it. Nobody ever taught any 
of them anything,” Margaret said. ‘‘I know. Even 
grandfather sald nobody must go near them, because 
they were so bad. It isn’t their fault if God made them 
so, only I don’t see what He did it for.” 

“ TIush sald Miss Lyman. “Ile never makes any 
one wicked. They grow so, and they are always re- 
sponsible for growing s0.”’ 

“If nobody teaches them, I don't see why they should 
be,” Margaret persisted. 

‘* But people have tried, and they refused to learn.” 

“ They haven't tried right, then,” Margaret said, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ 1 was little, I know, but I can see the 
duke’s eyes this minute—just the way he threw his 
head back, and laughed, and said, ‘I wish other folks 
had been more of your mind.’ Miss Lyman, I can’t 
help it. I'd do it over again this minute. I don’t mean 
that I don't see. Ido; and if you say so, I'll tell Byers 
that I know I hadn’t any what he’d call right to inter- 
fere. But I will interfere all my life when things get 


all wrong. I will! I will!” and Margaret, upon whom 


vrowth at bis side. 


sionate cryliv. Miss Lyman laid down the reins. They 
were still in the wood, and the pony, well used to stops 
at unexpected places, dropped his head, and proceeded 
to select whatever was most desirable in the green 
Miss Lyman drew the sobbing fiz 
ure to her, and Marvaret laid her head on her shoulder, 
and cried till the tears had had their way, and she 
looked up gratefully. 

“We will say nothing more about it,” the perplexed 
principal said, at last. ‘‘1 do not know myself exactly 
what I ought to do, and we will wait and see. I shall 
trust you, however, to come to me firat before you let 
any more prisoners loose.” 

‘* You are the best person in the whole world !” Mar- 
garet cried, with an impulsive hug, which Miss Lyman’s 
dignity would seem to have forbidden, but which was 
heartily returned, and the pair drove on quietly, Marga- 
ret leaning back and feeling as if she had journeyed to 
some unkuown country and come home again. 

‘* Who was that nice gentleman ?” she asked, present. 
ly. ‘‘ I had almost forgotten I did not know his name.” 

‘He is Mr. Hartley Southernwood,” Miss Lyman 
said : ‘‘a lawyer. I supposed he had seen you at your 
grandfather's.” 

“Oh, no,” Margaret began in surprise. ‘‘ I remember 
grandfather went to Boston once to see a lawyer, Randy 
said, but she did not know what for. Ob, Miss Lyman! 
do stop a minute. See what a beautiful girl !” 

They had left the wood, and were nearing the wind- 
ing stream between them and the village, crossed, a little 
beyond, by a short covered bridge. The girl stood be- 
fore a high rock, from # cleft in which a spring slowly 
made its way, and filtered into the ground below. Her 
feet were bare, and the scanty dark-blue gown was ragged 
and dirty, but the superb young figure, supple and tall, 
with long, rounded arms, and a head crowned with 
thick braids of black hair, was like nothisg Margaret 
had ever seen. She turned, at the sound of wheels, a face 
rich in coloring as that of a Southern Italian: black 
eyes flashing under the low brow, and full red lips above 
the dimpled chin. She looked at them steadily, a vague 
wonder replacing the scowl with which she had turned. 
Then ber face lighted with a sudden smile, her white 
leeth gleaming, and her tigure bending forward eagerly. 
The smile faded instantly. She drew back, and as Mar- 
garet, who had sprung up, cried out, ‘It's Meg! Ob, 
Meg! come here! You know me, don’t you ’” sprang 
back into the thickets on the other side, and ran fleetly 
toward the wood. 

‘“Meg! oh, Meg!’ Margaret called, but there was no 
response, and she burst into tears again. 
wouldn't she let me speak to her’ She knew me. It 
was really Meg. Why wouldn't she ?” 

‘* Dear child, hush !” Miss Lyman said. 
reason, probably. See there !” 

Through the bridge came two men, one with bold, 
black eyes, and a look as if he were ready for any form 
of mischief that might prove most convenient. Behind 
him limped a figure Margaret bad never forgotten— 
distorted and misshapen, the great head rolling as he 
walked. He did not look up, but Margaret watched 
them both, her eyes falling before the evil look of the 
elder man, who hesitated a moment as if inclined to beg, 
then passed on. 

‘Yes, it was Meg,” she said. ‘‘ Now I know it was, 
for the dreadful one was on the floor that day, and per- 
haps the other was Ben.”’ 

Miss Lyman drove on swiftly. There had been quite 
enough excitement for that day, and she sent Margaret 
to bed at once when the house was reached, letting Sally 
take her some supper. Sally looked upon Margaret 
with awe as one who had come through unutterable ex- 
periences, but obeyed orders and asked po questions, 
and Margaret sank presently into troubled sleep, and 
tossed till Miss Lyman came to her, and, like Randy in 
the old days, lay down by her and soothed her into quiet. 

Margaret waited impatieutly next day for her new 
friend’s appearance. He would come in the afternoon, 
he had said, but tea-time came without him, and she 
went to it aggrieved and disturbed. A little later a 
messenger appeared with a note for both Miss Lyman 
and herself. Ie had been suddenly called to Boston, 
but hoped to return in a few days. ‘The few days 
slipped into weeks at last. Business detained him 
always, and there were reasons evidently why he did 
not write. Margaret wondered and wished, and ended 
by putting away the memory of him, with other pictures 
for a season a little blurred by the transformation that 
eventful afternoon had wrought. Time gave each its 
own place at last, and she could see again the child, 
Meg, with her handful of tlowers held out to her, and 
think of her apart from that new and wonderfu! Meg 
reaching up te the stream trickling down the moass- 
covered rock. Some day she would find her and talk 
as she would. ‘Till then she must be patient; and go, 
in the steady round of work, the years went one by one, 
till womanhood waited the girl who felt herself at mo- 
ments old as all the centuries, and then younger than 
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childhood had ever found her. 
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@ue Home. 
MR. FORTESCUE’S SORE THROAT. 


By LEDYARD. 


T was a delightful morning in early spring ; 9 gentle 
I wind caressed the tender leaves which had burst 
forth in the night, a bird twittered now and again with 
that peculiar clearness of sound that only the first birds 
of the season seem to possess ; and the sun had sent his 
heralds of the dawa far in advance—long lines of yellow, 
purple, and crimson, with tender pink and blue still 
higher in the sky. 

Mr. Fortescue had risen early on purpose to feast his 
eyes and mind on the beauty of the landscape, and 
stood lost in thought at his dressing-room window. A 
plain business man, a thoroughgoing man, his neigh- 
bors called Ned Fortescue ; but he had an artist's eye 
and a keen poetic instinct. 

But suddenly his face clouded—he had heard a sound 
that he understood only too well. A harmless noise you 
would have thought it—merely a slight jar of iron 
against wood as Mrs. Fortescue turned the bed-key. 

‘‘She’s taking down our bed, as I'm alive,” solflo- 
quized Mr. Fortescue. ‘‘ That means house-cleaning, and 
no peace fora week at least. Whatcan be done? Is 
there no way out of it? I'm sure every carpet in the 
house was lifted last Fall.” The husband stood looking 
out of the window, but no longer heeding the sunrise— 
he was revolving a plan. “I'll risk it !” he said at last, 
and proceeded to hunt up some strips of flannel. Just 
as he was swathing his throat in a long strip of red flan- 
nel, Mrs, Fortescue came to the door. 

T’'ve taken the bed down, Ned, and shal! set to work 
atonce. Hear the birds! it’shigh time we were through 
house-cleaning. But, my dear Ned, what the matter ? 
Don't tell me you've a sore throat !” 

Mr. Fortescue nodded, pointed to his throat, and 
shook his head, as if solemnly to indicate that speech 
was an impossibility. 

‘*Dear me! how very unfortunate. 
clean house with you ill !” 

Mr. Fortescue turned suddenly to the window lest his 
delight should betray him. 

‘We must send for Dr. Horton,” continued his wife, 
‘‘and you must not leave these rooms. I don’t wish to 
alarm you, my dear, but you know diphtheria is so 
catching, and the children—” 

For a moment our hero wavered ; he had not any idea 
of being quarantined. Besides, the doctor would see 
through his deception. If only his wife had heid her 
tongue fora few minutes he would have confessed his 
wickedness, and thrown himself upon her mercy ; but 
she, foolish woman, did not know when to keep still ! 

‘T’ll tell you, Ned, what I'll do,” she wenton. “If 
it’s not clear diphtheria, I’!] just run off with the chil- 
dren up to Aunt Maria's, and then, if you are not better, 
I'll leave them there and come back. To be sure, I 
want to nurse you.” 

Here was a respite! No house-cleaning, and a house 
all to himself at that loveliest time of the year. Annie 
was such a slave to her house and her children that he 
couldn’t be blamed if she seemed tiresome once in a 
while! So Mr. Fortescue (speaking as hoarsely as he 
could, and so over-acting the part that Annie began to 
fear pneumonia, and was thoroughly frightened) agreed 
to take his breakfast apart from his family and see the 
doctor as soon as possible. 

‘* You'll be able to swallow a soft-boiled egg, dear, 
and acup of coffee, won't you ?” said Mrs. Fortescue ; 
and Ned, who could have eaten three or four mutton 
chops with a relish, had to look ill and nod acqufes- 
cence. 

Dr. Horton was sent for, and came around very 
promptly, and, as Mrs. Fortescue was washing the break- 
fast china, she sent him up to see her husband, intend- 
ing to follow eoon. 

“TI’mina pickle, and I must talk fast,” said the pa- 
tient, in a remarkably clear, smooth voice, ‘‘ for my 
wife will be up in a moment. To tell the truth, Hor- 
ton, I've shammed sick to get rid of the house-cleaning, 
and you must help me out. Your bili weuld have 
come in a month later if I had not, for Annie is always 
sick after a spring cleaning. Now, tell her I’ve a diph- 
theritic throat—nothing serious, but that it would be 
safer for her to take the children to Aunt Maria’s.” 

‘‘I know your wife too well to imagine she'd leave 
you,” said the doctor, ‘‘ for all her devotion to the young 
ones.” 

‘* But she'd take them there, and then I'll telegraph 
that I'm better, and perhaps they'll stay a few days. 
This lovely weather won't last a week, and then she'll 
be glad the cleaning is put off.” 

Mrs. Fortescue’s voice was heard giving some direc- 
tions to the servant ; there was only time for an assent- 
ing nod from the doctor, and she was in the room, anx- 
ious to learn his opinion of the patient. 

** 4 diphtheritic throat, ma’am ; therc {is no cause for 


1 can’t possibly 


the father might prove fatal to a child.” 

‘“T'll take them away at once—at once! Ned, you 
don't think I'll neglect you’ I'll be back to-morrow, 
and you must telegraph to-night. Doctor, you must 
telegraph, and Jet me know the truth.” 

The two men felt guilty as they saw that Mrs. For- 
tescue was really troubled. It was only the vivid rec- 
ollection of the iast spring cleaning, and the belief that 
a few days at Aunt Maria’s ‘‘ would really do Annie 
good,” that enabled Mr. Fortescue to carry out his part. 
As for the doctor, he assured her that Ned was perfectly 
well but for a few spots on his throat; that the «ulet, 


and a few days’ rest from business, would quite set him | 


up ; and urged her to stay with the children for aday or 
two if he could conscientiously telegraph ‘‘ All’s well.” 

Two or three hours later Mrs. Fortescue and the two 
children drove off to the depot, waving a good-by to 
‘‘Poor papa,” who stood at his window, the red flannel 
still about his throat. Dr. Horton had telegraphed to 
two or three of Ned’s chums, and was to make his next 
call about dinner-time, when they hoped the gentlemen 
in question would have arrived. Meanwhile the cook 
and waitress were quite relieved as to master’s throat 
by the hearty lunch he ordered and enjoyed. 

It chanced that all three of the chums were able to 
accept the invitation. Jack Downing never could resist 
the country in such weather, and felt he could combine 
business with pleasure, for Fortescue had told him of 
the scenery about his place, and he was sure of making 
some sketches. Tom Bascomb was a medical student, 
one who often spent his Sundays at the Hennery (as the 
Fortescues called their place); and Mr. Driscombe, a 
hard-working man of business, was fairly shoved off by 
his wife, who knew how much the poor man needed a 
breath of real country air. 

‘*I'm on the sick list,” explained their host. ‘‘ Nothing 
worth mentioning except that it gave me the chance of 
a heliday ; and as my wife is off with the children, I 
thought I would enjoy keeping bachelor’s hall for afew 
days.” 

And they did enjoy it! Jack sketched, talked, and 
smoked ; Tom refused to think of medicine or disease, 
kept them all laughing, and amused himself at the plano, 
while ‘‘ dear old Driscombe,” as Ned called his friend, 
who was a few, and seemed ten, years older than Ned, 
rested body, soul, and spirit, enjoying the good cooking, 
the clear air, the scenery, the young men’s jollity, and 
his wife’s letters, which arrived twice a day. 

‘‘Throat doing splendidly,” was the telegram that 
relieved Annie Fortescue on the evening of her arrival. 
Aunt Maria was delighted to see the children, and made 
so much of Annie herself that the little woman decided 
not to go the next morning if the news was good. 

‘‘Your husband almost well—no need of nursing,” 
was the telegram received at ten o'clock, and then all 
insisted that since she had come, she might as well stay. 

*‘ Just telegraph to Ned that you'll stay a week, now 
you have left home,” coaxed her aunt. ‘“‘ You are such 
a slave to your house, husband, and children, that I 
began to despair of a visit ; I said to Thomas only the 
other day, ‘ Annie’ll be sure to be house-cleaning if this 
warm spell holds good.’” 

‘‘ Why, queerly enough, I had begun,” said Annie. 
** My bed was down ; Ned always knows I mean business 
when I unscrew that great bed of ours. How the dear 
old fellow hates house-cleaning! No, I can’t promise a 
week, but I'll stay on from day to day. Ned can't do 
without me.” 

If she could but have seen Ned at that moment! He 
was trying his hand at a water-color under Jack's tui- 
tion, while Tom told story after story that made Ned 
laugh so heartily he could not keep his hand steady. 
Then followed a song, Ned singing the solo, and all 
joining in the chorus—singing is so good for a sore 
throat ! 

The weather grew warmer each day. Annie's house- 
wifely instincts could not resist such an opportunity. 
Ned was, by his own account, quite well ; the children 
could stay at Aunt Maria’s—what a splendid chance to 
do the cleaning ! 

‘‘I never knew such a succession of spring daye—the 
weather is heavenly. It is inspiring. Why, before the 
rest of you thought of getting out of your beds, Ned 
and I took a stroll, and sce these sketches!” and Jack 
showed his studies. 

‘Do you know, & woman only thinks of—” Ned 
began ; but he was interrupted ; he never finished the 
sentence, for a figure stood in the doorway ; and, as all 
four gentlemen turned, Annie looked from one to the 
otber, in very evident amazement, and not with evident 
delight. Any woman who enjoys housekeeping more 
than home-making can enter into her feelings. Never 
had the pretty sitting-room looked so homelike ; but 
Annie only saw the disorder. A box of water-colors 
here, the portfolio of sketches there; a branch of cat. 
kins was pinned above a picture, and in two saucers 
Mr. Driscombe had started some delicate ferns. 
‘* Messes,” one and all, housewifely Annie called them ; 
yet, as she looked, she could not be blind to the fact 
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that ‘‘ Ned” was brighter and happier than he had 
seemed for a year past. Even his astonishment at her 
sudden appearance did not bring back the clouded, 
repressed expression so familiar to his wife; for Ned 
knew that though the woman he had choren as his wife 
was a trifle too much devoted to mere externals, she was 
a true lady, and would not be rude to any guest, no 
matter how unwelcome. 

In far less time than it has taken to write this, Annie 
recovered herself, shook hands with the two gentlemen 
sbe knew, and was introduced to Jack Downing, of 
whom she had often heard. Nothing was said of the 
throat, but after a private interview with Mary, the 
waitress, Annie, who was no fool, and quick enough to 
learn a lesson, made a resolution. She pressed her hus. 
band’s friends to stay a few days longer, watered the 
ferns, hunted up a few more catkins, and when she had 
Ned to herself, said, very demurely, ‘‘ You needn't play 
sick another spring, dear. I'll wait till you've enjoyed 
the first lovely weather before I house-clean. Ned, I do 
like atidy house, but I belleve I love you even better !” 

‘“* Annie, I'm ashamed of myself, but I can’t say I'm 
sorry, since you're so good about it. So you do see 
something good fn a lovely spring day besides an inspi. 
ration for a thorough cleaning ?” 

“I see what these spring days have done for you, 
Ned ; I believe you've been cleaning out the cobwebs 
from your brain. You must keep Jack Downing here 
a week ortwo. After all, the house need not be pulled 
to pieces every spring, and I'll try to pat up with a few 
messes {in the sitting-room, since they make you so 
happy.” 

And Annie let the bed-key rest until the following 
September. 


SPRING DISHES. 


By Roprmson Scovit. 


« 8 the days begin to lengthen, the cold begins to 

strengthen,” says an old proverb. But time 
rolls on, and the cold wanes at last, as the sun's rays 
fall less and less obliquely, until we say, at length, ‘‘ It 
is very warm for the season—quite springlike!” Then 
the dishes that have seemed so delicious al! winter begin 
to pall, and the jaded palate asks for something fresh. 
It is comparatively easy for the housekeeper in a large 
city to get green vegetables as they come in from the 
South, but in country villages such luxuries are un- 
known. If a change of food {s desirable, the house- 
mother must, as it were, evolve it from her own inner 
consciousness, and make it rather by a new combination 
of the resources at her command than by the introduc. 
tion of fresh elements. The following recipes have all 
been tried under these circumstances, and not found 
wanting : 

RICE SALAD. 

Take two cups of boiled rice ; one cup of celery, cut 
fine; one cup of red beets, boiled and minced. Mix 
these thoroughly, and cover with a dressing made with 
a cup of cream, a tablespoonful of vinegar, a little mus- 
tard, red pepper, and salt. 

The remains of cold chicken or turkey may be uti- 
lized by taking the meat from the bones, chopping it, 
and mixing with an equal quantity of raw cabbage 
finely shredded. Sprinkle well with celery-salt, and 
pour over it the following 

SALAD DRESSING. 


To one teaspoonful of mustard and half a teaspoonful 
of salt wet with a little milx, add two eggs, well beaten, 
and half a cupful of weak vinegar (it can be diluted 
with water, if necessary). Pour in a small cupful of 
milk, in which two teaspoonfuls of sugar has been dis. 
solved. Set the bowl in a saucepan of boiling water, or 
on top of a boiling tea-kettle, and stir until it thickens 
like mustard. Use it cold. 


SMOTHERED BEEFSTEAK. 


When one is tired of beefsteak cooked in the ordinary 
way, it is very nice smothered. Prepare a seasoning of 
bread-crumbs—regulating the amount by the quantity 
of steak that is to be dressed—mixed with a very little 
minced onion, a small piece of butter, pepper, -salt, and 
summer savory ; spread it on the steak, roll each piece 
separately, and tle with a string. Place them in a sauce- 
pan, with a slice of pork and half a pint of water, and 
stew until tender, which can be easily ascertained by 
plunging a fork into the meat. 


BEEF OMELET 


makes a delicious relish for tea, and is a good way to 
use steak that is not tender enough to be acceptable 
when broflei, Chop fine a pound and a half of raw 
beef ; add pepper, salt, and summer savory, or celery- 
salt, # this seasoning is not liked. Mix with two well- 
beaten eggs, press into a pan, and bake one hour. When 
cold, cut in thin slices, and serve like tongue. 
FROMAGE. 

is another delicate dish for tea ; it is of English origin, 
but does not seem to have suffered by being transplanted 
to our side of the Atlantic. Beat separately the yolks 
and whites of four eggs ; take the weight of two eggs in 
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butter, and the same in grated cheese. Mix the butter 
and yolks together, stir in the cheese, a little salt, and 
sprinkle in a few grains of red pepper; beat well, and 
add the whites the last thing. Bake ina quick oven 
wenty minutes, and serve as soon as it is taken out. 
POTATO CAKES 
are extremely nice for breakfast. To make them, take 
one pint of mashed potato, one pint of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, @ little salt, milk sufficient to make 
a thick batter, and half a teacupful of fresh yeast. Mix 
the ingredients, and let the batter rise until it is light ; 
then bake in muflin-tins or gem-pans. Serve in a vege- 
table dish. 
CORN FRITTERS 
are delicious when made fron green corn; but few 
housekeepers know that canned corn can be used in this 
way with tatisfactory results. To two eggs, well 
beaten, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt and 
pepper, and the contents of a can of corn. Drop large 
spoonfuls of the batter into very hot lard, and fry a light 
brown. 
SCALLOPED FRESH FISH. 

This is an excellent way to use the fragments of a 
boiled fish. Takea pint of milk; put in ita plece of 
butter the size of an egg, and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; Jet it boil a minute, and then add three eggs, pre- 
viously well beaten. Put Jayers of fish, shredded and 
sprinkled with pepper, salt, and putmeg, alternately 
with layers of the sauce already made, until the dish is 
full ; cover the top with bread crumbs, and bake twenty 
minutes. Serve hot. 

CURRIED EGaGs 

make a delightful breakfast dish for those who are fond 
of the taste of curry powder. Mince a small onion very 
fine ; put a tablespvonful of butter intoa hot frying- 
pan, and brown the onion in it; mix a heaping tea- 
spoonful of curry powder with half a cup of milk, pour 
into the pan, and let it boil until thick; break the eggs 
in carefully, and poach them in the mixture. If it is 
liked, a litthe lemon-juice may be squeezed over them 
before serving. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


NE of the strongest arguments in the minds of 
many against woman rights is the want of aptitude 
shown by women, as a whole, for business. Now and 
then a woman, strong and mighty, will make her appear- 
ance and seem to be a proof of the hidden talent ros- 
sessed by her sex. But the vast number of women prove 
conclusively that if they possess the business tilent ‘tis 
most securely hidden, and nothing but practical educa. 
tion in the laws governing the transactions of the business 
world will reveal it. Fathers and brothers are largely 
to blame for this ignorance, as the majority of them 
are educated to believe that business affairs are none 
of a woman's business, but that {t is a ficld to be oceupic«l 
entirely by themsel ves. 

A well-snown writer on the subject. alluding to the 
fact that some business men and some corporations 
refuse to do business with women, fays : 

‘‘Business men or corporations bave,of course, the right 
to put upon theic business transactions such limits as 
they think fit, but men will certainly adopt and maintain 
only such Jaws and limitations as are profitable. It fs 
well to know what disadvantages women rest under io 
business ; but all of them can be traced to the one disad 
vantage of not being trained into carcful business 
habits. Every girl should be taught how to keep her 
accounts in an orderly and business-like manner ; she 
should be trusted with an allowance, be held responsible 
for its management, and made to abide the consequences 
of its mismanagement ; and every girl should be taught 
arithmetic in such a practical way that she can compute 
interest, buy and sell, and depend with perfect confi- 
dence on her own figures. 

‘The injustice that parents—rich and poor—do their 
daughters by bringing them up in a state of Infantile 
ignorance of affairs, and by keepiog them {n acondition 
of pecuniary dependence even after they have reached 
womanhood, is hardly to be computed. It can f{ndeed 
be measured ouly by the mortification, the inconven- 
fence, and the actual suffering in which such raising 
involves its victims. 

I not walked openly,’says Mre. len Camp- 
bell, ‘into a choice selection of the pitfalls which yawn 
before my sisters, and all tecause certain business 
knowledge, which a man seems to get through his fin- 
gers’ ends, fails to meet, or, if it meets, fails to become 
a part of, ordinary women With the man there is an 
inherited aptitude, and observation and constant oppor- 
tunity to confirm the babit. With the woman there is 
equally an inherited inaptitude, and not only this, but 
an indifference and placidly accepted ignorance that, to 
one who has learned what shocking wrong may be the 
result of this state, is simply appalling. 

‘«* Property slips away suddenly, rights are invaded 
or set aside, children suffer, lives are spoiled, through 
failure to find out precisely what certain forms mean, 
or what the bearing of an action may be. Every week 


brings to us the story of some woman's suffering through 
blind confidence that things were safe and right; and 
while thousands, through sharp experience, have learned 
their lesson, other thousands are rufned beyond hope or 
redress. The bearings of common law should be as 
much a part of a girl's education as arithmetic or any 
other essential.’ 


A PREVAILING MALADY. 


UNDREDS of women all over the country are 

sufferers from neuralgia tosuch an extent, in many 
cases, as to find life a burden. The following extract 
from the “‘ British Medical Review ” gives one solution 
as to the cause: ‘‘ There is no recognized reason why 
of late years neuralgia of the face and scalp should 
have increased so much in the female sex as compared 
with ourown. There is no doubt that it is one of the 
most common of female maladies—one of the most 
painful and difficult of treatment. It is alsoa cause of 
much mental depression, and leads more often to habits 
of intemperance than any other. This growing preva- 
lence of neuralgia may to some extent be referred to the 
effects of cold upon the terminal branches of the nerves 
distributed to the skin; and the reason why men are 
less subject to it than women may, toa great extent, I 
think, be explained by the much greater protection 
afforded by the mode in which the former cover their 
beads when they are in the open air. It may be observed 
that the surface of tbe head which is actually covered in 
man is at least three times that which fashion allows to 
a woman ; indeed, the points of contact between the 
hat or bonnet and the head in the latter are so irregular 
as practically to destroy any protcction which might 
otherwise be afforded. If I were to report to the 
journals a case of facial neuralgia cured on the principle 
of protecting the Jateral and frontal surface of the face 
as well as the superior part of the scalp, it might excite 
a certain amount of ridicule. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that my patient considers that her case ought to be 
reported ; for she says that, if we cannot do much for 
neuralgia with our prescriptions, we ought to oppose 
fashion when we find it prejudicial to health and pro- 
ductive of suffering.” 


A WARNING. 
ARELY has the danger from drinkingim pure well 
water been brought more forcibly to mind than 
during the past week. A gentleman recently bought and 
removed toa farm three miles north of Stamford, Conn., in 
a little hamlet known as Roxbury. During the past week 
the ownerand his two children were buried. Ona in- 
vestigation it has been found that the well-water hal 
been polsoned by drainage from the barnyard and out- 
buildings. Comment is uanecessary ; the factspeaks for 
itself. That the same conditions, or nearly the same 
conditions, exist in thousands of humes there is no doubt. 
Nor is there any doubt tbat many of those who will be 
bereaved and left desolate will derive spiritual com- 
fort and consolation from the thought that “ whom 
the Lord loveth he chastencth,” never doubting that 
death comes from the Lord. Death may well be called 
an avenger, for death is the avenger of broken and neg- 
lected laws of health. 

The porosity of the rofl is not understood as it should 
be. A vessel of any sort filled with dry earth, com. 
pressed as much as possible, will still absorb one quarter 
to one-third of its own bulk of water without overflow. 
This not only proves the danger from drainage into 
wells and cisterns, but also proves the dangers arising 
from the gases which are the result of decomposition. 

The season of warm weatber is approaching, and one 
that is looked forward to with peculiar dread, and it 
behooves every householder to look well to the ways 
of his household out-of-doors. Where the habit of 
throwing slops and refuse around the house has been 
formed, stop it, and use all pos-ible means to remedy 
the evil that bas been done, by providing sultable arrange- 
ments for the convenience and health of the household. 
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A Cuatr.—Miss Leonard, eat the Boston Cooking 
School, gave dircctions for making some dainty dishes 
that are not familiar to everybody, as well as improving 
the concoction of some that are old friends. Her recipe 
for chocolate is simple. Two ounces of Baker's No. 1 
chocolate, one-half tu'tspoon salt put into a saucepan, 
with one tablespoonful of water to dissolve it; place on 
the stove and stir until smooth. Have ready a pint of 
hot milk, which add slowly ; just before serving add 
one-half téaspoonful vanilla. Soup is the foundation of 
a good dinner. Think of a grcen-pea soup in February ' 
The peas were green, but they came out of a can, how 
ever, instead of a pod, and were delicious. One quart 
of peas was boiled in a pint of boiling water until 
soft, and then mashed fothe water. One quart of milk 
was heated in a double boiler. After the peas were 
mashed they were rubbed through a strainer, adding to 
them one pint boiling water and putting them on to 
boi] again ; one tablespoon of flour and one tablespoon 


| of butter were cooked together and added to the boiling 


soup ; one-half teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon sugar, 
one-fourth saltspoon of pepper were added, and enouch 
of the hot milk to make the soup of the desired consist- 
ency. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts codumn.| 


Men are very free to criticise the dress of women, and are 
prone to moralize upon its impropriety and injuriousness. 
But they are themselves largely responsible for both faults. 
When the men who attend fashionable parties avoid women 
who wear dresses which fail to cover their neck and arms 
properly, and so rigorously treat the subject in their own 
homes that the error is not repeated by their own family, 
the immodesty of women's dresses will be driven out of 
respectable society, and not till then. 

When fathers comment upon other girls’ looks with 
less admiration of the corset-made figure, the daughters 
will be less anxious to wear corsets. A lady who has the 
charge of the health of a large family of girls overheard 
ore say to another, “Oh, dear! I am wearing them.’’ 
Supposing the topic was corsets, she stepped forward and 
asked if the remark she bad beard was made as regretfully 
as it is sounded, and if it referred to corsets. The girl re- 
plied that it did; that she was influenced the year before to 
stop wearing them, greatly to her comfort, but on going 
bome at the vacation, her father had insisted that she should 
put them on again, saying, “I'll make you wear them.”’ 
We hope there are few fathers so decidedly tyrannical 
toward their daughters, but the unconscious and quiet 
influence which leads them to extravagant, immodest, and 
unwholesome apparel, for which fathers, husbands, and 
brothers are responsible, is very great. 

In our large schools for girls the topic of interest will 
soon be the “‘ graduation dress.’’ The girls can in most 
cases be influenced by the teachers to wear simple, becom- 
ing gowns, but the parents wi!! not so easily yield to com- 
mon sense and propriety. ‘“‘I can dress my girl as well 
as her cousin was dressed when she graduated,” says one- 
‘“*My daughter must not look as if her mother did not 
know how to dress her,’’ says another. And the poorer 
ones in a class are tempted to extravagance, and the poor- 
est are driven away, by this folly. “* I can’t send my 
girl to the high school to graduate,’’ says an honest man, 
‘‘although it is called free; for it coets fifty dollars to fit 
her up in tickets, and class rings, and a new gown, and I 
haven't that much to spend for such thinge.”’ 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be. 


It is curious behind what flimsy veils men wil! hide them- 
selves, and think they are completely screened. A lady of 
great knowledge of human kind was well known in New 
York for many years as a leader in foreign missionary work. 
She often amused her friends by recounting ber experiences 
with rich men when she went to them fora contribution to 
her favorite cause. 

After bearing her eloquent appeal for the far-off heathen, 
not infrequently she would be answered thus: ‘ Your 
cause, madam, is no doubt a worthy one, but one cannot 
give to everything, however benevolently inclined he may 
be. and | find my sympathies turned more strongly in the 
direction of Home Missions, so you will please excuse me 
from giving you anything.” 

“Ob ! sit,” this wise woman would say, [am glad tofind 
you interested in Home Missions. I have my subscription 
books with me,and I am most earnestly endeavoring to 
raise a large sum for the needs of cur worthy workers in the 
—— branch of the home field. It is refreshing to find one 
who, by concentrating his benevolent disbursements, {s so 
sure to be liberal in one direction. I shall rejoice to receive 
your check for a sum commensurate with your interest and 
your ability.’’ The veil must be thrust aside, and avarice 
show itself, or the treasury be largely benefited, by this 
woman's device. This is a hint to persons concerned in raia- 
ing money for carrying on the Christian work of the world. 
(ro in pairs, having two objects, or let each person be 
authorized to take subscriptions for both home and foreign 
work. 


Will oar musical readers give their experience in the mat- 
ter of lighting the piano for evening use, especially where 
gas is not used? We have seen a description of an electric 
lamp for lighting a plano, which willturn in any position, 
even upside down, and lends itself to the most delicate 
treatment. ‘“‘Overthe lamp bulb is a shade, mounted on 
trunnions ineuch a way that, whatever the position of the 
bracket, the eyes of the performer are shaded from the light, 
which, however, streams over the music.”’ 

Is this lamp a portable one, and can it be used with a 
email battery where there is no general use of electric lamps 
in the house? 


Many people bay from the bakers rolls, crumpets, and 
the like, which, before serving, they heat inthe oven. Hot 
rolls are thus obtained at a sacrifice of moisture. and thew 


come upon the table dry and hard. This may be avoided 


by putting them in @ brown peper bag. Pour water ever 
the bag until it is thoroughly dampened, but not cnough to 
make the paper pull apart ; place it in the oren on & pan 


and when hot the rolls will be found superior in taste ty 
those heated by the old method. 

A pretty and convenient way to serve oranwes is this: Cut 
the oranges in halves across th: sections. With « sharp 
knife separate the pulp from the skin, and divide it into 
proper portions for eating with a +);0on It «an be done 
so nicely that it will not look as if it had been disturbed 
until it is immediately under the eye. A little sugar sprinkled 
into it improves the fru't, unless !t is very sweet. 
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FOLks. 
THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 
Il. 


THE SECRET OF THE MOON. 


Sif at the mention of some charmed name, the 
A wind whistled sharply through the trees and a 
film of gray began stealing inward over the Lostwhittle 
surface. 

‘In ‘the month of November, 1780, a British sloop, 
bound from Halifax to the town of Newport, reached 
this point of the coast, hoy pursued by an American 
vessel. Atthe time, Admiral Arbuthnot was blockading 
the harbor of Newport. The English bark bore dis- 
patches to him. 

« Finding, by sunset, that the American ship gained 
remorselessly upon him, and, being misled by one of 
his charts, the captain of the British vessel hastily turned 
into the Score and made all sail through the lake for the 
creek. This, he believed, was simply another outlet to the 
ocean. Ile soon discovered his fatal mistake. The Amerti- 
can pursuers came sweeping up to the attack. Their 
prey was in a veritable net. Accordingly, Captain Gladd, 
of the British craft, abandoned hope of further flight, 
and, proceeding no further up the creek than opposite 
the huge projecting rock known to this day as the 
Chief's Foot, be awaited the boarding party with des. 
perate courage.”’ 

The group who listened with quickly-beating hearts 
and wide-open young eye: to this exciting preface, as it 
seemed, to Colonel Constantine's secret, offered a con- 
trast tothe speaker himself. He had closed his eyes, 
looking into theirs only now and then. His tone had 
become like that of one reciting a page from some 
chivalrous chronicle. The air grew gradually closer, 
the sky darker. 

“The American foemen were not acquainted, how- 
ever, with a fact that would have doubled their desire 
to capture the prize. A Halifax mercbant had be- 
queathed to a young ofticer in his Majesty’s pay and of 
Admiral Arbuthnot’s staff, a service of gold and silver 
plate of the value of several thousand pounds. Eager to 

~receive this legacy, the young man had foolishly begged 
that it mizht b2 forwarded to him by the first dispatch- 
bark leaving Halifax for Newport. His friends had 
obeyed his wish, and the very sloop now brought to bay 
in Lostwhittle Creek by the American ‘* Yankee Bride” 
contained in an unoccupied cabin some strong wooden 
cases inclosing the precious consignment. 

‘* The onslaucht was not more terrible than the resist- 
ance it encountered. Mao after man who lezped from 
the boats of the ‘‘ Yankee Bride” to the British deck 
was struck down. Wild cries and the clash of cutlasses 
and smoke from muskets filled the evening air. Out- 
side the Score, the last touch of the scarict sun was vis- 
ible above the sea. But the American force was superior 
in numbers and activity. The British captain had fore- 
seen the outcome, and, before the fray began, won the 
consent of his determined little band of heroes to a last 
resort. The vessel was already scuttled below. He now 
fired it above. With her rigging blazing, and shouts of 
terror and triumph intermingled from the contending 
forces, the sloop, with all on board, and that secret 
cargo of gold and silver, sank in the twilight. 

‘* The evening was cold, the waters hizh. The encmies 
were almost locked in each other’s arms. Some dozen 
of the crew of the ‘‘ Yankee Bride” were rescued from 
the freezing waves. Of the British, two sailors and 
Captain Gladd alone were seen and captured. Captain 
Gladd lay in an American prison for months. 

“In that prison, and after he was exchanged from it 
back into the King’s navy, Captain Gladd became cer- 
tain that the young officer to whom he had been bearing 
that rich cargo had either disappeared forever or been 
kflled in action. At all events, every trace of him was 
lost. Furthermore, he had no relations nor intimate 
friends, and Captain Gladd shortly became assured that 
he himself was the sole possessor of the secret of the 
legacy’s whereabouts. 

‘*When the Revolution closed,Captain Gladd came and 
settled in a rude camp on the shore of the creek. Ten 
followers were his companicns in the attempt to raise 
the sunken vessel for their own profit. They discovered 
her, and, acting upon the plans of their leader, they re 
moved her masts and rigging, and were preparing to float 
the hull as well as save the treasure, of which only Gladd 
still knew. A pestilence invaded their huts. Gladd 
and every man engaged with him perished. Deep in 
the edge of the wilderness, below Dark Mountain, you 
can trace the ruins of their shelters to-day.” 

“But,” cried Cyrus, unable to restrain himself longer, 
‘‘do you mean that—” The weird informant made a 
gesture commanding silence. 

“Inthe rush of events succeeding to the Newport 
blockade, the circumstance of the battle between the 
two barks in Lostwhittle Creek was absolutely forgotten 
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No record of the fate of the gallant Britisher is to be 
found in print to-day. No one ever continued the bold 
echeme Gladd designed. He alone seems to have under- 
stood what was to be won by It. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” and here the mysterious stranger's voice 
grew low and something like a thrill pervaded it, 
‘‘ gentlemen, it matters not whether Constantine be my 
proudest name, nor how I, of all the world, am the 
possessor to-day of this great secret. You mustalso won- 
der in vain, for I shall not tell you, why I have chosen 
you, young, gallant, and resolute, to share it at last with 
me. But I solemnly as3ure you, pledged as you are to 
preserve it, nay, if you will, at liberty to use this mystery 
for yourown advantace, that on the bottom of Lost- 
whittle Creek, the depth and loneliness of which has 
prescrved intact the golden freight to this day, rests the 
ill-fated ‘Golden Moon’!” 

‘Golden Moon’! The ‘Golden Moon ’!” cried 
the four listeners together. Their heads were giddy 
with the rush of excited ideas. The crowning addition 
had been those words, ‘‘ Vay, if you will, at liberty to use 
tt for your own advantage.’” 

But at the same instant with the culminating disclos- 
ure and the boys’ exclamation, a flash of vivid lightning, 
to which a thunderclap succeeded, awoke them all from 
romance to reality. ‘The storm, sweeping stealthily down 
from those wild gorges where the ‘‘ Golden Moon ” sank, 
was furiously upon them. Therainfellin sheets. The 
lake surged and rolled beneath the whish of the wiad. 
In the half-explored group of peaks separating the head- 
waters of the creek and its region from the ocean, tradi- 
tion reported that the epirits of Indian braves and 
Revolutionary worthies not only delighed to walk; but 
to breed and muster, in some unearthly way, the sudden 
squalls andthunder-storms which were heard rattling in 
the north. 

“The boat! the boat!” exclaimed Dennis. He was 
the first to turn his back upon Colonel Constantine, and 
then rushed away as he saw the *‘ Lovely Anna’s” doubt- 
ful security. Cyrus, calling something to the rest about 
‘* staying behind,” followed Dennis. Pen attempted to 
do so, but with his first step saw his watch lying on his 
jacket, and halted to catch it up, while Leigh, in whee). 
ing round, sunk his heel in a soft spot on the moss and 
fell flat. 

“No! no! She's all right!’ called Dennis to Cyrus 
from the ‘‘Anna.” ‘‘ Quick ! let's get back to him !” 

In the full face of the pelting shower the two came 
running into cover. Involuntarily each, crouching 
under the overhanging foliage, now looked about for 
Colonel Constantine. 

In vain did they peer around in the deluge. He had 
disappeared wita its advent! The thunder and rain 
shortly diminished. The sun appeared with marvelous 
quickness. The lads searched their resting-place for 
hundreds of yards surrounding the spot where their 
visitant had stood to unburden himself of his great 
secret. 

They thrashed about in the wet thicket, they looked 
for footprints on the beach, they scaled trees, and fol- 
lowed up any hints ata path. All to no purpose ! 

During the single instant of their nervous confusion 
and the descent of the storm, to which his disclosure 
seemed to have given the signal, Colonel Constantine 
had vanished, to a degree for which nothing short of 
actual disembodiment appeared accountable. 

He had disappeared after having confided to four 
ninetcenth-century boys, schoolfellowsa in the East Belle- 
port Collegiate Academy, the wondrous secret of a 
sunken treasure washed over by the waves of Lostwhittle 
Creek—scarcely two miles from where they stood trem- 
bling in this moment to think of it. 

Were they under a delusion ? or had a spirit givea up 
the fact into their keeping ? Whether or no, they were 
pledged to retain it. 

‘I tell you, I don’t know what to think,” replied 
Pen to Cyrus, as they approached East Belleport on 
the way home. He used the words for something like 
the twentieth time since they bad entered the wet boat 
and headed the ‘‘ Lovely Anna” back. Literally, they 
none of them ‘‘ knew what to think.” They were al- 
ready worn out with excitiog discussion. 

Well,” said Dennis, cheerfully, ‘‘ know very wel’ 
what is the best thing for me to ds, and I don’t doubt 
that you will all follow my example. I propose to tell 
my father everything that bas occurred, directly I can 
have him alone long enough to doit. Ile’s the man for 
me !” 

‘‘But you can’t do anything of the kind,” objected 
Cyrus, Leigh, and Pen, very quickly. ‘‘ You'll break 
our promise! You forget that!” 

Dennis turned to them in amazement, ‘‘ Why, you 
surely don’t think that Colonel Constantine intended us 
to keep so important a thing from our fathers!’ We 
boys? none of us anywaere near of age! I don't be- 
lieve it,” he concluded, contemptuously. 

None of usof age! And what ofthat? Do people 
have to be of age to come into possession of secrets tbat 
can be their own business ?” Cyrus demanded, sharply. 

‘ Or is it an understood matter that every single thing 


which a fellow hears that is worth letting out, or any- 
way curious, he’s bound to explain to his father and 
mother until he’s past twenty-one years of age ?” asked 
Burrage, less hotly, but quite in a decisive tone. 

‘* My father never brought me up that way,” laughed 
Cyrus, somewhat sneeringly. 

‘Nor mine, either!" retorted Dennis, the color rising 
in his fine face. ‘‘ But isn’t it common sense that when 
boys no older than us four here are all upset over any 
occurrence, when they don’t know what to make of it, 
or whether it is worth giving a second thought to—why, 
what in the world is sensible for them to do but to go 
and get our governors to throw some light on it? They 
can; orif they cant, nobody can.” 

“Sweet, frank boy, go and tell his father when he 
don’t know what else to do,” came Cyrus's second 
snecr. Yet Cyrus was not a ‘ pushing” boy, nora 
bad-hearted one, nor vne who hid his doings from home 
eyes. He was only carried away by the thought of the 
“‘Golden Muon” and » false sense of manly honor and 
his own dignity 

‘“*Yes, Cy,” Dennis replied, striking his fist on the 
gunwale, ‘‘or tell his mother, either! I don’t care 
what you say; that's my way of thinking. (f course, 
though,” he added, more compliantly, ‘‘a promise isa 
promise, and if you all insist that it's going to bind you 
so closely as this, why, I'll keep still like the rest of you, 
and not breathe a syllable to father or mother or any of 
the people.” 

“Certainly Colonel Constantine took us for and 
called us men—gentlemen, not mere boys,” Cyrus put 
in, doggedly. When Cyrus once made up his mind 
that an affair must go 80 or so, it was a miracle if his 
pride allowed him to alter his sentiments. He piqued 
himself on ‘‘ always seeing right straight into the plain. 
est course of action,” as he sometimes mentioned. ‘‘ I, 
for my part, regard my word as sacred. If any of us 
does not, why, I have my opinion of him as a gentle 
man.” 

Here occurred a short silence. 

Pennington was a good deal of Dennis's way of 
thinking. Naturally excitable, the adventure had told 
upon him, and he would willingly have invoked some 
experienced judgment to either explain Colonel Con. 
stantine’s origin and presence or decide whether his 
extraordinary communication ought to be acted upon. 
But Leigh was Pen’s model and fidus Achalis. It 
wouldn't do to differ with Leigh. So Pen filled in the 
pause with a hesitating : 

‘“‘] must say that I agree with Leigh. I should con 
sider it just as much breaking my word to tell tic folks 
at the house as the Government. And, at any rate, | 
don't see that at present older heads can be of special 
use to us. The first thing we must do is to sound the 
creek.” 

“I'm with you there!” accerded Leigh. ‘' To the 
creek we must go instanter. We know the gencral 
locality wellenough. We can take one of the boats on 
Monday afternoon, and—well, there's no telling what 
may be the result! Ob, fellows, think of it! if we find 
the hull of the ‘‘Golden Moon” where it has Jain all 
these years wi.hout a living creature knowing of it |” 

No danger of the argument about promise-keeping 
and fathers recurring now. Cyrus recognized that with 
relief. Besides, from that scntence of Leig)i's this story 
of Coloncl Constantine’s confiding was accepted as a 
fact—until it should be disproved. It would be a 
small expenditure of trouble to determine the great 
central feature of it. The mystery of his coming, his 
knowledge, and his disappearance was dropped for the 
present. Everybody plunged into a deep discussion of 
the Monday’s arrangements. 

The ‘‘ Lovely Anna” came within a hundred yards 
of the pier. 

‘* It’s settled that we go up there after school on Mon. 
day,’’ Cyrus said, conclusively. 

He added to Dennis, who had promised the ‘‘ Lovely 
Anna” as the usual stand-by of their expeditions, ‘‘ And 
as for that point you raised, why, don’t you see, Dennis, 
that there's no need of breaking our words until we 
have somcthing more to let out, maybe need advice 
about? Monday will decide that, and it would be ab- 
surd to be so hasty to-day. I’m sure l’d rather wor’ as 
much of the puzzle out by myself, like a man, as I can 
before turning to other folks.” 

“Very well,” said Dennis, slowly. ‘I'll do what 
the rest of you do, of course. Mum's the word.”” That 
clause, ‘‘ by myself, ike a man,” stung him. He had 
quite as much regard for his dignity in the clique as 
Cyrus. 

** United we stand, divided we fall,” rhymed Leigh, 
staving off from a mooring. The boat glided up to the 
nearest steps, Dennis made her fast, and they scrambled 
out, fecling as if they had lived a month since ten 
o'clock in the morning. As they walked up the dock a 
fisherman asked : 

** Where'd ye all get so wet, boys ?” 

‘* Dennis answered, ‘‘ A storm up the lake.” 

“ H’m !’ quoth the other, Joe Bonnycross by name, 
and a special] admirer of Cyrus, ‘‘ I wisht ye’d a-fetched 
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it with ye. We've had no drop of it here, and it’s ter- 
rible dry in my patch.” 

The boys exchanged quick glances. 

That eveniog Mrs. Jerrold said to her husband, just 
as they were getting ready for going upstairs to bed, 
‘Father, did you notice how very quiet Dennis was all 
throuch supper? He hardly spoke a word, and | 
thought he looked positively pale. ‘These hot Saturday 
morning excursions tire thyse boys a great deal more 
than they think.” 

Nor was that the only house in the village where 
sharp eyes detected queer things. 

‘“] declare,” laughed Cyrus Burrage’s older brother, 
as he came downstairs after supper, ‘‘Cy is the most 
comical fellow. He went upstairs half an hour ago, 
you recollect, saying he was ‘dead tired out and 
wanted to go to bed.’ He sat down on the edge of 
the bed, and mavaged to pull one boot and one leg 
of his trousers off; then he fell into a regular brown. 
study, and there he has been sitting ever since, until I 
walked into his room again just now. What ails the 
youngster ?” 

The “ youngster”"—Cy was sixteen, and would have 
contested the pet name savagely—was thinking about 
the creek and Monday. Across the square, Dennis was 
lying broad awake in his bed, busy on the same subject 
for meditation, and doing a little reflection upon 
‘* honor” at the same time. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

OU tell me about the studies you have at school, 
Y how far you bave gone in arithmetic, what books 
you read, and sometimes you teil me what games you 


play. There are some other things 1 wish you would 
tell me. How straight are you? How high can you 
jump? What weights can you lift? How much 


strength is there in your fingers? in your wrists? in 
your shoulders? Ifow much breath can you take ? 
There is a text in the Bible which I think is not so often 
preached upon as it ought to be. It is this—see if you 
can tell where it is: ‘* I pray God your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body be preserved blameless.” To pre- 
serve your body ‘‘ blameless you must not keep it from 
being able to do all that God meant it todo. You must 
not eat and drink the things that hurt it; you must eat 
what will make it strong. You must give it the fresh 
air and the exercise itneeds. You must do all you can 
to keep it from growing crooked; you must not press 
your feet into narrow-toed shoes, nor throw your weight 
on the ball of the fuot by raising your heel two or three 
inches from the ground. You must not squeeze your 
waist, nor hang ‘heavy weightson your hips. You must 
not smoke, nor drink strong drink or beer. You must 
give your body time to.rest in sicep, and keep it pure 
and clean. Itis just as much a disobedience of God's 
law to do harm to your body as it is to do barm to an- 
other's body. low many of you can play ball well ? 
how many row? Who can bring a pail of water ora 
scuttle of coal? Boys and girls who live on a farm, 
and do a good share of its work, do not need to go to a 
gymnasium. But city boys and gitls ought to go some 
where and be taught how to swing Indian clubs, jump, 
and do the various things which bave been devised for 
exercising all the muscles of the body. In all our Jarge 
cities there are persons who have made such exercise a 
study, and will direct a boy or girl to the proper means 
for giving the weaker muscles strength. Let us hear 
from the boys and girls about their strength and supple. 
ness. 

I have a friend who says he can usually cure a sick. 
headache by taking @ brisk walk in the open air. Wisely 
directed exercise keeps the body in good condition, if 
it has been well fed and rested. Let us have some cor- 
respondence about these things. 

Fratsven, March 2, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I have not forgotten you. I do not want to lose you as an 
aunt, because all my aunts have died. The reason I did not 
write to you before is because so many of my relatives have 
died. My aunt died with consumption just before Christmas ; a 
little while after, my uncle died; but I have get another little 
cousin only one month old. I have been reacing over the old 
Christian Unions, and I think “ Tangletop’s Team " is a sad but 
nice story. So many have been telling about thelr pets, sol 
think I would like to tell sometbing about my canary-bird, 
which is very cunning. If you talk to him he will answer you. 
I have a cat, too, which we call Minnie. He never thinks of 
touching the canary. Christmas morning, he jumped up at the 
cage and nearly pulled it down; then I came downstairs and 
whipped it and put it outdoors. Now we let the cat in the same 
room with the bird, and it never touches the bird. .We have no 
name for the canary. I wish you would select one pretty name 
forit. If you can’t, | would Ike some of my cousins to try and 
get a pretty name. I will close with love from your nephew, 

Hi. 

Here is a riddle for you to guess. What bas a mouth and 
never bites? 

Let us have a list of names for canary-birds for Ed- 
win to choose from. His cat cannot be trusted yet, I 
am afraid ; and I hope the cage will be hung in a very 
safe place. I know a little French finch which slept on 


a little perch put across one of the upper corners of his 


cage, with his tail resting on the wires and his head not 


tucked under his wing. Isn't it usual for birds to tuck 


Davenport, lowa, March 1. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

It isa good while since I wrote my last letterto you. I hope 
you do not think I have forgotten you, forthatis not so. You 
receive so many letters from nephews and nieces that | suppose 
you would rather have my letters come seldom 

I have sent all our last year’s Sunday-schoo! papers owt to the 
Indians. I was going to send them to you; but | asked one of 
my friends if she had saved hers, and sbe said that they sent all 
theirs to her father, who is Superintendent of the reservation. 
So I gave mine to her, because I knew that you could get mere 
than that gentleman does. 

l was quite interested in a letter from “<ousin” Marion, of 
Barliogton, lowa, which I read in your Writing-Desk. I think it 
i+ very interesting to read the accounts of other people about 
places where you have been. “ The Government Island “is very 
beantifulin summer. Half of it is cultivated and half uneulti- 


vated. There area great many “Jack-in-the-pulpita,” or “* In- 
dian turnips,’there. Nobody is allowed to pick any of the 
flowers. 


I wish you would come out here and see it for yourself, 

We are having two weeks’ vacation now, so that the teachers 
may go to New Orleans. Three of the teachers In our school 
went. Weare actually having thawing weather, now that we 
have vacation. We did not have it thirty-two degrees above 
zero for almost two months. So you can imagine how we enjoy 
the change. 

I was out Kast last summer,but notin New York. Ienjoyed my- 
self very much, especially at the sea-shore. I learned to swim 
while there. 

There is a good deal I could tell you about Davenport If I had 
time or room. The city has about 25,000 inhabitants, and is very 
much spread out. 

Charlie is trying to make a hotbed, and has been working at it 
most of his vacation. 

I must see t> my roses, eo I will close. A. W. 

Are your roses in the house orin acoldframe? Iam 
trying this winter to keep some in a cold frame, and I 
hope,they will dowell. Itis better, when any of 
people can do so, for them to send papersand patchwork 
directly where they are to be used. It saves time and 
postage. But where itis notconventent for them, I will 
gladly attend to the forwarding. Most of the Home 
Missionary Socictics are now establishing schools for the 
Indians in the West, or the colored people in the South, 
and by applying to the Mi.sionary Society through 
which your church does {its work, any of you can get 
the address of such schools. 

Ask Charlie to tell the boys about his hotbed. 


CoLtrax, W. T., February 17, 1885. 


Yours truly, 


Dear Aunt Pathence: 

We had a cold winter here. Mercury was down to thirty-two 
degrees below zero, but the extreme cold weather did not laat 
but a few days; the snow was about two feet deep here; the 
snow was sald to be seven feet deep in Eastern Oregon, about 
300 miles south of here. I am going to school now. I was thir. 
teen years old the firet day of last December. I have an organ, 
and can play very well. I have been to Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, on a visit to see my grandparents, since | wrote you 
last. 

I have a little baby sister about fifteen months old ; she is very 
pretty and ‘cute; her name is Jettle May. Do you still have a 
correspondent by the rame of Gertrude E , that lives in Atlanta, 
Ga. 1 wrote to her, and sent her my picture, and never received 
an answer; she wrote such good letters, 1 would like to hear 
from her. Your loving niece, 

I have not beard lately from Gertrude. Perhaps she 
did not receive your letter. Wont you tell us a little 
about your home ? Itseems very far off to some of us 
Eastern folks, and we would like to know what sort of 
a place itis. We have not had deep snows here this 
winter, although we have had frequent short snow-falls 

VILLE, Tenn., February 7, 1585. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

There is a lady in our boarding-house who told me about you, 
so I am writing to you to see if Lean't be une of your nieces | 
live in Shelbyville. Iam eleven years old. My papa is the pres 
ident of the hub and spoke factory here. There are seven chil 
dren in our house, and a young lady that Is so sweet. The young 
gentlemen and ladies get in one room and play blind-man’s 
buff. Wehave lots of fun, but we can't play except on Friday 
night, for we children go to school, and every other night we 
have to study our lessons. I should like to have my letter 
printed. Lovingly, Binois M. RK. 

Of course you can be a niece. It seems rather bard, 
I do not doubt, to have older persons playing while you 
are studying, but your turn will come, and when these 
young ladies and gentlemen have got past their youth 
and are working hard, you will be as they are now; 
and if you study well ia these days you will enjoy 
those better. What fun seven children must have to- 
gether ! 


Petensero’, N. H., January 6. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I live with my annt in the country. We have five head of cat. 
tle and a horseandacat. There is no school in this district this 
winter, so 1 get my lessons athome. I bave earned four dollars 
this year. lam ten years old. Our minister, who bas preached 
here twenty-five years, bas just left. My aunt has taken The 
Christian Union a good many years; I read the shorter stories 

From your nephew, Davip F. W 

Boys and girls who have schools to go to all the time 
do not know how lonely and hard it is tor boys and 
girls to study without a teacher and without com. 
panions. Whoever succeeds in makiog good progress 
in study, without school advantages, deserves great 
credit; and children who really study under such cir. 
cumstances are very sure to overtake those wko have 
better opportunities but lees application. 

How have you earned so much money ? 


4, 


Memruis, Tenn , January 5, 18& 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Violets in* December! Not even in the far, sunny Southland 
are these to be found, yet from the city of New York comes a 
tiny envelope, sweet with a rare fragrance, and blossoming with 
parple violets. These pretty picture cards, coming as they do, 
bring us heart blossoms the whole year round, which seem to 
kiss into our very beings a sweeter and better life The good 
Christmas-time has given us every joy known to childish hearts 
except the coming of the snow. We have had a two weeks’ holt 
day to give our teachers an opportunity to visitthe New Urieans 
Exposition. I was made very proud a few days ago on reading 
& paragraph in the “ Evening Ledger,” copied from the New 
Orleans “ Picayune,’ about my teacher, Miss Clara Conway. It 
was this: 

“Miss Clara Conway, President of one of the finest female 
academies in the South, and .knowun far and wideln educational 
circles, is visiting New Orleans. Miss Conway is a iovely and 
cultured woman, and her New Orleans friends bave given her a 
warm reception. The many teachers now in the city would 
doubtless be glad, if opportunity offered, to listen to a lecture on 
educational matters from this accomplished woman." 

Every word of which I indorse, as I have had the honor to be 
under this grand, beautiful woman's Instruction for over four 
years. lam hoping to visit the Exposition myself in February 
if | go, Aunt Patience, may I return to your happy fireside, and 
there relate to the cousins my sight-eecings in the Crescent 
City ? 

We have had the most miserable weather here for the last 
moath. For the last two weeks feverything was locked in Ice; 
we had the bitterest cold time I have ever experienced. But now 
I tiud myself sympathetically repeating: 

* The day is dark, and sad, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary,” etc 

Accept, with sincerest affection, my {thanks for your remem- 
brance of MiLprep M. 


Here is a contrast to David W.'s experience, and we 
shallexpeect more of Mildred, with her fine opportunities, 
than of other girla who lack them. We sliall be glad to 
hear about the Exposition, and if you go, Mildred, try to 
give us some useful information about it. It would be 
an excellent exercise for you to make a study of some 
department, and then write as simple and clear a de- 
scription of itas possible. Young people—and older 
people, too—fall into the mistake of doing “‘ tine writ- 
ing” instead of giving plain and clear expression to 
simple and natural thoughts and feelings. It is 
because I like the plainer, more natural writing best 
that I often choose to print the simplest letters. But I 
find that to make a simple, natural style interesting 
there must be something worth writing in the letter. 

A girl, bright and happy as you, Mildred, ougbt not 
to be quoting ‘‘sympathetically” such sad lines as 
those. I'm afraid you nceded a brisk walk, even if the 
rain wes falling; or perhaps a good algebra problem 
would have answered. Try one of those remedies the 
next time you feel so unlike a young girl in such a 
happy world. 


River, Minn., February 27, 1585. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have not written for such a long while that I am afraid you 
have forgotten me, but I still want to have a red line under my 
name, if you have not already forgotten me. 

We have had a very cold winter here. Monday night it was 
thirty-eight degrees below zeru, but the eoldest day | ever heard 
of in Minnesota was fifty-three degrees, and it was very cold in- 
deed 

We have been getting up a drum corps. When Isay we I mean 
myself and my four companions, Ted B , Carlie B., Fred M_, and 
Roy G. 

We are using tobeggans now. 

There are cases of scarlet fever and one of lung fever in this 
town 

I would like to send seme money for Charity, but I du not know 
how to send it in the letter. 

I want to say that toboggans had been used a few days ago, 
but within the last two days it has thawed sv much that | had to 
wear my rubber boots, 

I wish you would tellme of some place where I could send 
some pleture-boeks or scraup-books. I Lave one made and two 
more started 

My sister Wintfred, five years and a half old, has made one, too, 

It is nearly bed-time, and I had betterstop now. Good-by! 

From Harry 

P. S.—My mother makes me go to bed at eight o'clock every 
evening, exeept when I goto parties and suciabies, etc., so [don't 
bave much time to write out of school. 


You can send the money in the form of postage 
stanips,or small coins can be quite safely folded in paper, 
eo as not to be evident in the letier, and to tempt dishon- 
est clerks in the Post-Office. 

Is there not a children’s hospital in St. Paul or some 
large city nearer you than New York? If any of the 
cousins know of one weehould be glad to hear of it. 

My dear boy, I trust you do not go often to parties 
and sociables, to keep you up after your sensible bed. 
time. If you grow to be a good man you wil! bless the 
mother who wisely trained you. I do not like to hear a 
child say,‘* My mother makes me” do so and so. (an't 
yon feel that it is right and best for you to go to bed 
early, and be getting strength through rest, so that you 
can say, ‘‘ he, my mother and I, think eight o'clock a 
good hour for such a boy as I am to go to bed” ? 
Thank Winifred for her little letter. It is very nice, 
and | have put it safely away. 


AlTectionately, Aunt Patience, 
CHARITY 4 REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, , $564 23 
Blanche Howard, P 10 
Mary E. Taylor, 25 
Gall Donen, . % 
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SUNDAY OFTERNOON. 


WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 


VW HERE are the mighty ones of ages past, 
Who o’er the world their inspiration cast, 
Whose memories stir our spirits like a blast 
Where are the dead * 


Whiere are old empires’ sinews, snapped and gone ” 
W here is the Persian, Mede, Assyrian * 
Where are the kings of Egypt, Babylon »— 

Where are the dead ” 


Where are the mighty ones of Greece ? where he 

The men of sparta and Thermopyla: ’ 

The conquering Macedonian, where is he 
Where are the dead ” 


Whereare Kome’s founders ’ where her chiefest son, 

Before whose name the whole known world bowed down, 

Whose conquering arm chasei the retreating sun ?— 
Where are the dead ° 


W here's the bard-warrior-king of Albion's state— 
A pattern for earth’s sons to emulate— 
The truly, nobly, wisely, goodly great *— 

Where are the dead ” 


Where is Gaul’s hero, who aspired to be 

A second Casar in his mastery : 

To whor. earth's crowned ones trembling bent the knee ’— 
Where are the dead ” 


Where is (olumbia’s son, her darling child, 

i pon whose birth Virtue and Freedom smiled—- 

The western star, bright, pure, and undefiled *— 
Where are the dead ? 


Where are the sons of song, the son!-inspired, 
The bard of Greece whose muse (of heaven acquired) 
With admiration ages past has fired— 

The classic dead ? 


Where is the fairie minstrel ? and, oh ' where 

Is that lone bard who dungeon gyves did bear, 

For his love-song breathed in a princess’ ear— 
The gentle dead ” 


Where is the poet, who in death was crowned, 

Whose clay-cold temples Jaurel-chaplets bound, 

Mocking the dast—in life no honor found— 
The insulted dead ? 


Greater than all—an earthly sun enshrined— 
Where is the king of bards ® where shall we find 
The Swan of Avon, monatch of the mind— 

The mighty dead ? 


Did they all die when did their bodies die, 

Like the brute dead passing forever by ” 

Then wherefore was their intellect so high— 
The mighty dead ? 


Why was it not confined to earthly sphere, 

To earthly wants’ If it must perish here, 

Why did they languish for a bliss more dear— 
The blessed dead ? 


All things in nature are proportionate ; 

Is man alone in an imperfect state, 

He who doth all things rule and regulate ’— 
Then where the dead 


If here they perished, where their beings germ,— 
Here were their thoughts’, their hopes’, their wishes’ term,— 
Why should a giant’s strength propel a worm ?— 

The dead ! the dead! 


There are no dead! The forms, indeed, did die, 

That cased the ethereal beings now on high ; 

’Tis but the outward covering is thrown by: 
This is the dead ! 


The spirits of the lost, of whom we sing, 

Have perished not ; they have but taken wing, 

Changing an earthly for a heavenly spring: 
These are the dead ! 


Thus is all nature perfect. Harmony 
Fervades the whole, by His all-wise decree, 
With whom are those, to vast infinity, 
We misname dead. 
FREDERICK WEST. 


GLORYING IN TRIBULATION. 
By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
T is said of Paul and Silas, when they were caught, 
beaten, and tumbled into prison by the magistrates, 
and when the jailer, that he might keep them perfectly 
secure, put them into the innermost apartment, and, as 


~ if that were not enough, fastened their feet— 


‘“ At midnight they prayed, and sang praises unto God: 
and the prisoners heard them.”’ 
That is a very short verse; but what a picture it 
raises up before the mind! Think of these men going 
to their accustomed prayers under the circumstances 
that they were in. They had just experienced the gross- 
est injustice at the hands of an infuriate mob; they 
had but just been incarcerated; they were smarting 
from the bruises and wounds received in the midst of 
enemies thirsting for their blood ; and they were doubt- 
less in the dark; for it was midnight. And what did 
they do? Did they sit and bemosn their hard lot ? Did 
they fall asleep with fatigue? Did they anxiously 
speculate as to what would be their fatet They did 
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none of these things. They were so full of the Holy 
Ghost and peace that they could not but find occasion 
for thanking God. Is it not marvelous that men who 
had so lately been in the hands of a mob, and who now 
were incarcerated, and suffering from the violence which 
had been inflicted upon them, should find in the rough 
treatment that they had received reasons for thanks- 
giving? But so it was. ‘‘ They prayed, and sang 
praises unto God.” I wish I knew what bymns they 
sang. I think the hymns that the apostles sang in 
prison at midnight were hymns that would do us good 
in our afflictions and troubles. You have no troubles 
that are worse than theirs, or comparable to them ; and 
do you sing in the midst of your troubles? Do you 
pray when you are in the very jaws of care and mis. 
chief? Doyou find in your trials argument for thanks- 
giving ? When they come upon you do you pine and 
sulk and sink into despondency ? or does your soul rise 
up with thanksgiving ? When you are brought to your 
wits’ end, so that you know not which way to turn to 
get away from the things that fret and annoy your life, 
is there some reason in your grateful heart for giving 
thanks to God? How great is the power of thanks- 
giving prayer! Prayer that lifts itself up on the wings 
of thanksgiving song—what amazing power it has! For, 
mark : 

“At midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 
unto Giod: and the prisoners heard them.”’ 


The apostles had a little conference meeting, a little 
prayer-mecting, at midnight, in the jail. Probably one 
led and the other followed ; and then both led and both 
followed. Doubtless they had a very profitable meeting. 
It seems to have been suchto them. And of course the 
prisoners would bave heard them if they had been in the 
same room; but they were not. So the apostles did 
not whimper. They did not sing softly. They were 
great, robust men. Their blood was voluminous, and it 
beat strong. All their feelings and purposes were posi- 
tive. And they sang and praycd rightout loud. There 
was a racket in the prison when the apostles were sing- 
ing and praying there; and the prisoners heard them, 
though the sounds had to pats through walls and bolted 
doors to reach them. (ne fellow, lying In the corner 
asleep, heard the noise of something, and stirred him- 
self, and muttered a curse or two, and wished they 
would be quiet, Others, that were wakeful and thought- 
ful, wondered what there could be to make those men 
feel like singing and praying. Others, that sat moody 
and disconsolate, said to themselves, ‘‘ The strangest 
sounds in such a place as this are the joyful sounds of 
song.” And how many thoughts like these do you sup- 
pose passed through the minds of those prisoners? Per. 
adventure, there was among them some tender hearted 
man who had by force of circumstances been brought 
there, and who, as he listened, was carried back to his 
childhood, when he had heard sounds that to him meant 
what to us means a mother’s song, and was lifted out of 
the gloom of the present. But the apostles did not 
know what effects were produced by their singing and 
praying. They had, as we have in prayer-meetings, 
both concerned and unconcerned hearers. 

How long this went on we know not; but— 

‘*Suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken: and immediately 
all the doors were opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed.”’ 


We are not to suppose that this earthquake was a nat- 


ural phenomenon ; for although it is not a strange thing |. 


for an earthquake to open doors, who ever saw an earth- 
quake that shook a man’s feet out of stocks, and shook 
off his chains and wristlets ? 


‘“‘ And the keeper of the prison, waking out of his sleep, 
and seeing the prison doors open, drew out his sword, and 
would have killed bimeelf, supposing that the prisoners had 
been fled.” 


This was a brave fellcw. You know that when the old 
Roman soldier was set to do his duty, he must either do 
it or die; and that spirit of peremptoriness in fidelity 
which was inculcated by the strict discipline of the Ro- 
mans was anoble spirit. Any one, to look at that old 
jailer, would have thought he was a surly fellow, and 
that there was not much that was lovely about him. He 
was lying outside of the prison, and sleeping, as was 
proper; and the shaking of the prison aroused him; 
and, secing the doors open, he thought that of course 
the birds had all flown ; and knowing what the Roman 
penalty was—namely, death for the delinquent—he 
would have slain himself; and the spirit that he mani- 
fested was admirable. I do not mean that suicide is 
justifiable, but I do mean that a man who, having failed 
to perform his duty, is willing to bring on his own head 
the penalty, has a heart and a head, not only, but moral 
tone, as well as a soldier's bravery. 

But Paul, it seems, could see without seeing, or else 
the doors were in a line from the center of the prison to 
the outside, so that he could see through ; for, just in 
the nick of time, he cried with a loud voice, saying, 
‘Do thyself no harm ; for we are all here.”’ 

I think that was sweeter (0 the jailer’s ear even than 


singing would have been, if he had been awake to hear 
it; for, however willing a brave man may be to kill 
himself, I take it that when he finds tbat he need not, 
there isan exquisite sensation in the change which comes 
over his prospects. 

“Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and came 
trembling [he was pretty well stirred up before this time), 
and fell dowa before Pau! and Silas.’’ 

How did he happen to fall down before them’ llow 
did he happen to pick them out from all that were in 
the prison’ Hedid not knowthem. He perhaps did 
not know that they were the men who were singing and 
praying. Doubtless when men are in such a state of 
mind that they bring God's angels about them, their 
countenance is lighted up. It wasso inthe case of Paul 
and Silas. And the jailer, seeing this phenomenon, 
prostrated himself before these men, to worship them, 
thinking thit they were the right mento worship. And 
what did he ray ? Did he ask, ‘‘ What is the matter ? 
Who opened these doors? What was the roll and 
thunder-crack that I heard? Tell me something about 
this affair. How came your feet out of the stocks’ I 
am bewildered : explain something of these things to 
me!” <A man that lived in things of sense would have 
wanted to know all about how such a catastrophe hap. 
pened. But that never entered into this jailer’s head. His 
mind was keyed on spiritual feelings ; and when he saw 
what bad taken place, he was impressed with a sense of 
the divine presence, and sail, ‘‘ Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved *" Whena noble mind is brought under the 
divine power, his first thought is, ‘‘ How sbail 1 be right 
with God? How shall I secure my soul's salvation®’ 
The first thought of the jailer was not, ‘‘I am safe ; 
these men are al! preserved tomy ward and care.’ Nor 
was it this: ‘What are these phenomena’ It was, 
‘* Sirs, what must I do to besaved ’” It was sublime— 
that midnight hymn; that midnight prayer. that 
‘‘amen”’ of God that shook the foundations of the 
prison ; that heroic Roman soldier drawing his sword 
out as though he would slay himself for dereliction of 
duty ; the voice of the apostle, like a voice out of death, 
saying, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm, for we are ai! here ;” the 
calling for a light ; the springing in and falling down 
before the apostles; the bringing them out into the 
court, where the stars slione pale above them ; the stand. 
ing and looking at them as though they were more tban 
human, and saying, Sirs, what must I do to he saved 

‘* And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, ani 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house.”’ 

Why, here is the other part of the meeting! Alter 
having a preliminary meeting of prayer and praise, they 
had preaching. 

** And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to 

all that were in the house. And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; and was bap- 
tized, he, and all his, straightway.’’ 
They joined the. church at once, and on the spot. 
They did not wait for probation. They did not wait 
even for examination. I think, however, that the evi- 
dences were pretty much io his favor. 

‘* And when he had brought them into his house, he set 
meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all hig 
house.”’ 

What a joyful time they must have bad! My 
brethren, was there ever such a scene of experience as 
this ? 

There is one other little incident that always interests 
me. You koow that the popular teaching with some 
has been that when aman becomes a Christian be be. 
comes so meek and gentle that he dare not say his soul 
is his own, and runs like a cricket into his hole on the 
approach of the least danger ; that he {is altovether inca 
pable of producing any very positive effects. It is the 
thought that many have that it is quite incompatible 
with the Christfan character to fight and defend one’s 
self. Therefore take notice of the apostles attitude. 

‘*When it was day,the magistrates sent the scr.ceants, 

saying, Let those men go.’’ 
It seems that when the magistrates went home and 
thought these things over, and considered what a time 
they had had mobbing these men, and how they bad 
condemned them without a trial, they came to the con: 
clusion that they bad gone too fast and too far, and 
made up their minds that they would get rid of them 
in the easiest way they could. And the justice that they 
would have employed in getting rid of them was just 
about equal to that which they employed in the vio. 
lence which they inflicted on them ; for they had no 
business to discharge them in this manner any more 
than they had business to put them in prison. 

“The keeper of the prison told this saying to Paul {he 
probably knew prison secr. te, and thought they might con- 
sider themselves well off if they got away The magis- 
trates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and 
goin peace. But Paul said unto them, They bave beaten 
us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us 
into prison ; and now do they thrust us out privily N.¥. 
veriiy, but let them come themselves and fetch us out.’’ 

He was not going to stirone inch. I like the spirit 
he manifested. 
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‘And the sergeants told these words to the magis- 

trates; and they feared when they heard that they were 
Romans.”’ 
Why, they thought they were nothing but Jews, and 
it turned out that they were Romans! It was as it 
would have been in the time of slavery if a man had 
been wronged on the supposition that he was a “ nig- 
ger,” and it turned out afterward that he was a white 
man. The case was alicred entirely. 

‘* And they came and besought them, and brought them 
out, and desired them to depart out of the city. And they 
went out of the prison, and entered the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted them, and 
departed.”’ 


Was there ever & much interest put together in a 
shorter space, if one enters into the spirit of the narra 
tive, and looks at its moral bearings ” 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By rue Rev. Brooks, 


* Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my 
joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.”"— 
Philippians 1. 


T is good for us to bring together the story of Paul's 
life found in the Acts, and compare it with the 
Epistles. The history throws light on the correspond- 
ence. We see how he came to feel as he did toward the 
Philippians. But even if we had no record in the Acts 
of the visit to Philippi, it would not be difficult to char- 
acterize this Epistle. It ecems to have, above all the 
other Epistles, its own peculiar character. 

It is not, indeed, marked by deep theological roots, 
like the Epistle to the Romans. It has not the intense 
religious life of the Epistle to the Colossians. I[t has 
not the fire and zeal of the Epistle to the Galatians. It 
does not enter into the examination of special circum- 
stances, like the Epistle to the Corinthians. But it con- 
talns a revelation of the richness and completeness of Bt. 
Paul's own life as itis revealed in no other. If we were 
to examine the correspondence which any man had with 
his fellow-men, each letter might be likened to a window 
of colored glass, each window with glass of a different 
color from the rest. Every letter would allow us to see, 
through its own peculiar medium, some character or 
mood or condition of the writer. And thus we might 
come to one letter which would be like a wiadow of pure 
white glass, letting in the light as if there were no glass 
there, or only with such added brilliancy as the glass 
might give it. So, in the Epistle to the Philippiane, we 
see St. Paul, not under particular circumstances of ex- 
citement or provocation, but simply as he was, as his 
friends knew him, as he was simply at his best. It was 
the first of the Epistles which he wrote after his captivity 
at Rome. It was written under circumstances which 
recalled his first visit to Philippi, and the dear friends and 
dear friendships he made there. 

There must always have remained in his mind a 
wonderful interest in the incidents of that journey, 
when he crossed the water and passed from Asia into 
Europe, and saw, for the first time, that great Continent, 
in which the religion of Christ has since spread so widely 
and so deeply, and in such majestic forms. 

At Philippi he found a little company of people will 
ing to listento him. Especially there was one, a woman, 
who was impresse@ by his teaching, and became a con- 
vert to the truth, and asked him to make her house his 
home. Thencame the tumult in the streets, and, by and 
by, the imprisonment, and the conversion of the jatler. 
The jailer had asked that great question which St. Paul 
was so glad to have the world ask, which it seemed to 
him the world must ask. It is the one typical instance 
in Scripture. The question was asked out of an anxious 
heart. It came from a voice all intent with anazlety, to 
one who was able to answer it. And the answer was 
returned to a soul that was able to understand it just 
because the soul was 80 anxious. 

st. Paul had united himself with the Philippians 
because be found them so very teachable. He passed 
from Philippi to Athens and to Corinth. But nowhere 
else had he found souls so apt to be taught, and to whom 
he fastened himself with such sincere and personal 
affection. 

Epaphroditus had been sent by the church at Philippi 
with supplies for St. Paul's necessities, and bad fallen 
sick. He had been restored in answer to the Apostie’s 
prayers. Then he had been employed by St. Paul to do 
missionary work, which it was impossible for St. Paul 
himself to do in hisimprisonment. And now Epuaph- 
roditus was about to return to Philippi. By him was 
sent this letter, in which St. Pau! pours out his heart to 
the church which had so remembered him in bis cap- 
tivity. 

In these facts you get the keynote of the Epistle. It 
is simply running over with light and joyousoess. If 
there be one word which can describe it in distinction 
from all the restof the Epistics, that one word is “‘ joy.” 
‘ Rejoice in the Lord always. And again | say, rejoice.” 
‘But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly.” ‘‘ Finally, my 
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brethren, rejoice in the Lori.” Such is the note of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. 

Ife has not, as in other [pistles, to rebuke those whom 
he addresses for shortcomings and backslidings. He 
has simply to rejoice with them in the persistency of 
their faith, and to bid them go on in the way in which 
they are going. 

The way in which he was able, in the midst of dis. 
couragements and fears, to give himself up to his joy, 
is a most charactcristic thing. There is no shadow in 
any part of this Epistle. 

It is a great thing for a man to be joyous who really 
understands this world. The joyousness of a little child 
who merely grasps the sunlight, oblivious of the dark- 
ness Which has been and must be again, means little. It 
isa spontaneous and beautiful thing, but it signifies 
little as to the real character of human life. But when 
a man goes through what St. Paul did, he understands 
better than apy other man whac this worid is. It is not 
a sign of greatness for a man to be despondent. It is a 
sign of sensitivencss, but not of the deepest sensitiveness. 
The deepest sensitiveness sees behind all the wickedness 
of men the uncbangeable riches of the grace of God, and 
so is happy among things which, seen by themselves, 
are full of sadness. 

Many of the noblest men of our time ure silent, be- 
cause they kaow no good word to say about the century 
in which they live. They are ready to confess the mar- 
velous progress that has been made along the lines of 
human knowledge and power and greatness. And yet 
there loom up great fears such as have not been in the 
hearts of men before. Noman can beinsympathy with 
this nineteenth century and not be in sympatby with the 
deep sadness that ever lies with pressing burden upon 
many of its best and truest hearts. It is rood to take a 
wide view of the world, and to be in sympathy with al! 
the great movements that are going on in the world, and 
which make this age in advance of ail the ages that have 
been before. But there is to come a great century, by 
the power of God, filled with his Spirit, recognizing 
just as deeply as ours the interests of humanity, but 
which still shall be filled with a joyousness like that of 
St. Paul. Take the man who understands best the wants 
of humanity to-day, and St. Paul shal! stand beside him 
and shall show that he understands them vastly more 
deeply. It is wonderful for any human soul to live in 
this century and breathe the atmosphere by which he is 
surrounded. St. Paul knew all that as well as any poet 
or prophet of our time. 

One cause of his joyousness is his unselfishness. He 
knew that any day, after a hasty trial, he might be led 
forth from prison to death. But he had no fear of that. 
He lost himself and looked abroad, thankful for the lit- 
tle company of disciples at Philippi. And yet there isno 
Epistic so absolutely full of the circumstances of St. Paul 
himself. Every verse opens the door of the jail and lets 
us see the poor prisoner. Wecan feel it written by a 
hand that bas a fetter on it. 

There is something very fine about the way in which 
he is able to pour himself into the Epistle and all the 
while be unselfish. ‘There is a certain sort of unselfish- 
ness which triea to be self-effacing. A man says, ** Let 
me forget myself, let me cease to remember the burdens 
lying upon me, let me identify myself with those to whom 
lam speaking as if I were living their lot.” Itis a 
good effort, but there is something better. St. Paul bas 
an exquisite way of remembering his circumstances, and, 
from the standpoint of his circumstances, helping bis 
brothers with his sympathy. To be ourselves, and to 
speak of ourselves, not in se) f-congratulation or in appeal 
for sympathy, but, whether prosperous or miserable, to 
rejoice because from that condition we can bring help to 
others—that is the highest unselfishness. 

Are you learned or are youignorant’ It matters not. 
The way to use either of the two conditions is not to 
pretend it does not exist, but to sec that it is the start- 
ing-point of your life, and, with the distinct kind of 
power which ft contributes to your vitality, give your- 
selves to the lives of other men and make them stronger. 
Whatever kind of power we have, whether artistic or 
intellectual or practical, let us recognize ourselves, and 
not efface ourselves, recognizing ourselves for the bene- 
fit of others and the glory of God. 

There is a constant tendency among men, when they 
desire to reach others, to endeavor to efface themselves. 
The rich man thinks he must cast his riches into the 
sea before he can be in full sympathy with the poor 
man. The poor man thinks he must leave his poverty 
behind him and becomesomehow artificially rich. The 
learned man thinks he must consider himself ignorant ; 
and the ignorant nan thinks he must conceal! his igno- 
rance. But true unselAshness starts distinctly from, and 
never forgets, itself. It is full of self consciousness. 
Something keeps it from being a stagnant pool and turns 
it into a strong and vehement river, running on toward 
its purpose and carrying its own distinct contribution to 
that purpose. St. Paul never ceases to feel the presence 
of the jailer by hisside, but always he was conscious of 
that which God bad given him through his imprison- 
ment, 
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There is something wonderfully pure about the joy 

of St. Paul, and the purity lies in the constant con- 
sciousness of two things: first, God above him ; sec- 
ond, his brethren around him. The way to purify 
every joy istoliftit up ; not simply to be happy because 
our circumstances are happy, but to rejoice that by our 
circumstances we are glorifying God and may belp our 
brethren. A man to-day becomes a wonderfully bappy 
man when his happiness comes pouring from the skies 
like a great shower, and rising from the ground like a 
great fountain. When a man stands in the simple con- 
sciousness of happiness and says, ‘‘ How happy I am!” 
then his happiness is in danger of corruption. If it. 
remains simply conscious happiness it turns to corrup- 
tion. But if he immediately says, ‘* Here is God glort- 
fying himself in the world by another happy life, and 
my happiness may fall upon my brethren with some 
mitigation of their lives,” then his happiness is kept 
pure. 
Oh, my dear friends! It may well be some of you 
here to night, young or old, have to-day realized some 
happiness. Let it summon you to think of the hand 
from which {it comes, as the flower might be supposed to 
drink in the sunshine and think more of the glory of the 
sun than of the beauty and brightness itself has re- 
ceived. 

There is in this Epistle one strain of anxiety, which 
shows how anxiety may exist in the happiest lot. Inthe 
becinning of the second chapter he writes: ‘‘If, there- 
fore, there be any consolation in (hrist, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind. Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory, 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem the other better 
than themselves.” He feared some sort of dissension 
and difficulty. The church was full of vitality—the 
best condition a church could have. But he feared 
their very richness of spiritual life might bring them to 
criticisms of one another, and narrowness, in which 
some individual should think his type of piety ought to 
be the type of all. How natural itis! We picture to 
ourselves a church overrunning with life, full of zeal 
and work, and looking forward to richer enjoyments of 
the Master's love. Justin proportion to zeal is likely to | 
come division and narrowness. Every soul in such a 
church is likely to consider its way the bettcr way, if 
not the only way. Such a spirit fs likely to grow ina 
live church, and less likeiy to grow in a partly dead 
church. Many of thelargest spiritual conditions of the 
church have bad seeds and roots of bitterness and sec- 
tarianism and dictation, by which they have lost that 
great peculiar richness of the Christian Church by which 
every soul develops in a different way. It wasa deep, 
a sad, and a natural anxiety of St. Paul's. © 

Be sure to live so deeply io such consciousness of the 
spring and source of al! spiritual life that no difference 
in the development of the life shall keep you from rec- 
ognizing it in another. And this can only be done by 
feeling the roots of the diversified life of the Church to 
be in him who fs the head of the Church. 

In the first chapter is another characteristic passage. 
He is speaking of the way in which every one of them 
is to be humble in criticismof his brethren. ‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who, be- 
ingin the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.” ‘The new version more correctly 
translates, ‘‘ being in the eescr tial nature of God thought 
it not a thing to be aspired after to be equal with God.” 
In bis incarnation he abandoned equality with God. He 
did not go up and sit by the side of God. Ie took upon 
himself the nature and reputation and came in the like- 
ness of man. Ile humbled himself and became obedient 
unto deatb. 

The point is this: The way in which St. Paul, when 
he is teaching the Philippians—who were, after all, 
commonplace people, such as he might have found 
apywhere in Macedonia, or in any village in the world 
—the duties and simple details of daily life, sets before 
them the highest of all patterns. He does not say, 
“This man, or that man, is to be your example.” He 
wants a star to set before them, by whose shining they 
are to guide their lives, toward whose shining they 
are to direct their steps. He does not lift up alight for 
them, he brings down the light for them out of the very 
skies. There is nothing in the heavens, or in Deity 
itself, too good to become the pattern of the humblest 
soul in Philippi taught by St. Paul. 

In these verses we have one of the most remarkable 
and beautiful descriptions of the Incarnation. I+ {s rich 
in theology. It is rich because it isnot a great, formal 
statement, asif he took his seat in a lecture-room and 
there expounded the doctrine-—where he would be sure 
to getit wrong. Itis the richest and deepest description 
of the nature of Jesus Christ which we have, to which 
the well-instructed student of the New Testament would 
turn first of all, in which the mystery of the Incarnation 
is most unfolded, as if to set before the eyes and hearts 
of simple men and women the nature of Christ, that he 
might be the pattern of their lives, 
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tinct. He is never the didactic, autocratic teacher. He 
is always the sympathizing brother. 


MNASON, THE AGED CYPRIOTE.’ 


N his last journey to Jerusalem Paul was accom- 
panied by certain disciples from Cesarea. These 
#eem to have introduced another disciple to St. Paul, an 
aged man, named Mnason ; and concerning him there is 
a tradition that he was one of the geventy disciples whom, 
in addition to the twelve apostles, Jesus had sent forth. 
This man appears to have aceompanied Paul to Jeru- 
salem, and to have afforded, as he had a house of his 
own in Jerusalem, shelter and hospitality to the apostle 
to the Gentiles. Mnsson was a Cypriote by birth, but 
he may have been a Jew by extraction. We know not 
whether his parents were natives of Cyprus or whether 
they were simply Jewish colonists, but if the former, 
then Mnason simply became a proselyte to Judaism first, 
and an adherent of Christianity afterwaid. Anyhow, 
we are told that he was an old disciple, not in the sense 
of having been converted late in life, but a disciple of 
leng standing, an early disciple, as the revised version 
has it—one who had long served Jesus. If the tradition 
mentioned be reliable then, he would have known Jesus 
‘in the fle-h and have had instruction from him, and in 
this would have an advantage over the one whom he 
now invited to be his guest when at Jerusalem. 

As we look at Mnason we get a hint how with incrcas- 
ing years should come an increasing delight in learning 
of Christ. Mnason was a disciple still. There was much 
for him yet to learn. Perhaps he was eager to meet 
Paul, that he might hear from him not only much con- 
cerning the dealings of Christ with him, but the revela- 
tions of Christ tohim. There would also be many passages 
in sacred wiit, in the old prophets, relating to Christ, on 
which he would be glad to have light, and he may have 
sought this introduction to Paul and offered him the use 
of his home ia Jerusalem that he might have opportu- 
nity for uninterrupted inquiry and research. The very 
meaning of his name is suggestive in this light, for it 
may be interpreted as ‘‘ diligent seeker,” ‘‘ exhorter,” 
or ‘one who remembers,” a true disciple. To love the 
new and attractive is natural. Familiarity oft wears 
away the charm of that which was once most absorbing. 
Those who begin early to run with alacrity the way of 
peace often slacken their way as the journey lengthens. 
Here, however, is oue who began early in life to serve 
Christ, and whose love to him remained fresh and fer- 
vent and fragrant during all that long interval between 
his ascension to heaven and the going upcf Paul for the 
last time to Jerusalem. Time is. the test of true piety. 
Not all who ‘‘ gird on the harness” take it off with 
honor. But Mnason could take off his with honor, for 
he bore the honorable title of ‘‘an old disciple.” He 
had not Jet the mainspring of devotion run down. No 
backslider was he, keeping the face heavenward but 
slipping daily further away from the abode of eternal 
rest. Though many years faithful, his piety was only 
the more intense as the time for the fuller and permanent. 
vision of the Saviour drew near. 

Now, there should be in every aged believer this firm, 
growing faith, and the conviction of Christ's precious- 
ness. This should be the product of experience of his 
constant presence, power, and sympathy. Alas, some 
live only'on a past experience! They hope that on ac- 
count of a feeling of devotion experienced or act of con- 
secration performed at some past period of life, accept- 
ance with Christ is theirs; but there has been no 
attainment of that ‘‘ full assurance of faith” on which 
the Apostle Paul laid such strong emphasis. They have 
been justified by faith, but have not passed far on from 
the entrance to Christianity. Their aspect israther that 
of pardoned criminals chan of beloved children. They 
have not seen how God not only blots out sin but lavishes 
his love and grace daily upon them. They live hoping 
in his mercy, but not rejoicing in his love. With 
Mnason there appears, from the brief mention of him 
and the manner of it, reason to infer that he was not a 
mere hanger-on to the skirts of Christianity, but that he 
was known as a disciple ripe in knowledge, in spiritual 
experience, in fervency of spirit, and in devotion to his 
Master, his Saviour and God. 

Again, we see in this ‘‘ old disciple” a hint that with 
added years should come increasing desire to be helpful 
to others. Readily Mnason seems to have placed his 
house at the disposal of Paul. Not only so, but even, 
though so far advanced in years, he undertakes a long 
and wearisome journey, glad to be permitted to minister 
to the wants and cheer the spirits of one who had so 
diligently served his Master, and who had received such 
signal blessing from him. There was evidently, by the 
way in which he is mentioned, none of the spirit of 
regret and complaint that sometimes makes the presence 
of the aged anpoying to the younger. He was not 
always looking for help from others, but considering 


1 From “‘ Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Sertpture,” 
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how he might best be helpful to others. And this spirit 
would make advancing years a joy. He would live to 
do good, and when the field of his life was covered with 
good deeds like a harvest of. golden-hued corn, the 
shocks would be garnered, and the sheaves brought in 
with many a shout of rejoicing. It is one of the prom. 
ises of the holy Word, ‘‘ Thore that be planted in the 
house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in oldage; they 
shall be fat and flourishing” (Ps. xcli., 14). It was not 
an honor without risk that Maason gained by offering 
to extend hospitality to Paul when he should reach 
Jerusalem. He was, however, willing to share the 
Apostle’s danger, and as a true disciple would not count 
his life dear to him in the service of Christ. This 
aged disciple was willing, therefore, to sacrifice self if 
he might only be helpful to another. Many are ready 
to help when it costs nothing but words, or 80 much 
coin ; but when it means personal effort, and possible 
personal inconvenience in obliging, greater hesitancy is 
manifested. Generous, helpful old men like Mnason 
teach such timid souls a lesson, Happy that association 
or church that has among its adherents such men— 
he)pful spirits. 

How Paul must have been cheered in his great work 
by the wise counsels and loving words of Mnason ! How 
he would thank God for the happy circumstance that 
led him into connection with this old disciple! And 
thus many a pastorand missionary has to thank God for 
the aged helper. Sometimes the aged are not of a help- 
ful spirit. Sometimes they complain of the present and 
praise the past—see nothing but evil, ruin, and disaster 
in the one ; and prosperity, purity, and perfection in the 
other. ‘* The former days were better than these!” is 
their constant cry. They would say the same concern- 
ing this age fifty years hence, could they live as long. 
They have a depressing instead of a helpful influence. 
Their breath is that of the east wind. They are not 
helpful as Mnason ; and if such had met with Paul, in- 
stead of offering a home to the great missionary, they 
would have been ready to dissuade with such energy 
that Paul would say, with increased emphasis, ‘' W hat 
mean ye, to weep and to break my heart ?” 

Some men become aged, and yet have seen very little 
of life. Such may retain a calm and hopeful spirit, be- 
cause of their inexperience of the ways of the world. 
But where men see much of life it is a very great 
temptation to grow hard, narrow, severe, believing good 
on'y of the early portion of life, and evil of the latter. 
Where this temptation is overcome, and men grow 
simple, sunny-hearted, trustful, hopeful, more devout as 
they grow older ; where they are loved more for what 
they are than for what they do, where they retain the 
heart of a child, or gain such goodness that their heart 
is like a full honeycomb, there is a charm about them 
that is inexpressible, and aa influence flowing from 
toem incalculable in its worth. To look at them is ‘as 
when you watch the mountain-tops, where snows lie 
thick above you; while you sit among the vines and 
roses in quiet nooks, and hear the birds singing in the 
copee summer songs.”” Such must have been the sight 
of Mcason when he first met Paul; or of Simeon in the 
Temple, holding in his armsthe infant Jesus ; or of John 
the apostle, when at Ephesus he taught the assembly of 
strong men to be as jittle children, loving one another ; 
or such an one as Paul the aged, showing the stern men 
of Rome how to face death unflinchingly, because in 
him was the gentle life and faith uawavering in the 
Christ who died for him. 

Again, in such lives as those of Mnason, we see hints 
of immortality. It is a great thing when men have so 
lived that time shall have done all it canforthem. We 
feel that such lives as these cannot be brought up to a 
certain poiat of perfection only to be cast aside as rub- 
bish. What! shall time have dene so much toward 
fitting them for an eternity, and yet eternity never be 
theirs? Shall a man gain a lifelong experience, a ripe 
age, a longing for, as well as fitness for immortality, and 
immortality never be his? Woulda watchmaker make 
a clock, ornate and elabcrate as that at Berne or Stras- 
buurg, only to break it up; or would he intend it to run 
down like that at Versailles, which stopped at the mo- 
ment of a monarch’s death, and has never been wound 
up again? Is the sun to be surrounded by so much of 
amber and purple glory in the setting, but to know no 
morrow’s rising ? Are those who have cherished high 
ideals, who have striven hard to attain them, but have 
felt that still there was something richer beyond, never 
to have the innate longing satisied ? They cannot if 
there be no immortality. We believe that such ss 
Mnason come to the grave as shocks of corn fully ripe, 
and that the seed of the shocks will afterward be sure 
to give a larger, richer barvest in eternity. A good old 
age is suggestive of the certainty of immortality. 

In some men who are aged the results seem unworthy 
of the length of life. Days have come and gone like 
the tides that ebb and flow ; and there has been no such 
change in the aspect of their nature as could even be 
found on the face of a hard, water-worn rock. This, 
alas ! is painful. Life with such is as spoiled canvas, 


as Sevres china so broken that it cannot be mended, 
ora blotted volume which has no meaning even when 
deciphered. 

Some long lives are anything but beautiful, although 
interesting ; and some are injurious, misleading, and 
false, like the notorious sheepskin manuscript of Deu- 
teronomy. There was in that the appearance of worth, 
the promise of fresh light on Holy Writ, when its black- 
ened ‘surface and almost illegible letters should have 
yielded up their meaning—but it was a forgery. 
Some old men are very difficult to understand ; 
and, when they are understood, are like that manuscript 
—asham anda forgery. They have taken the blessings 
of God for many years, and have had al! the bencfit of 
experience ; but there is no glory given back to God, 
and no fitness for the presence of God, or entrance, by 
faith in Christ, on a blissful immortality. They may 
be, as, alas! some aged men are, not old cisciples, like 
Mnason, but only aged sinners. Terrible sight! woeful 
state! (od save us all from drifting on to tuch a state! 
It isa dreary state, like a misty, bitterly cold region, 
with no sunshine breaking through upen it. One min- 
ister said he had been twenty yeirs a preacher, but had 
known few conversions after fifty; and Dean Swift 
said, in his usual caustic way, ‘‘ When men grow vir. 
tuous in old age they are merely making a sacrifice to 
God of the devil’s leavings.” Still let us come, even 
thourh we come late. If any who have lived long 
cannot be old disciples in the sense of being long cstab- 
lished, they may be jn the sense that they are aged in 
penitence and strong in love to Him who has borne with 
the mistakes, wrongs, and neglects of an extended life. 
They may, as the bard of Avon expresses it, ‘‘ begin to 
patch up the poor body for heaven.” 


DEAN STANLEY AS A THINKER.’ 


HE Dean himself allowed that he was not an 

exactSthinker. Strict, scientific reasoning he was 
well aware he was not able to offer the public. To 
one who had presided when he lectured in a provincial 
town on Shakespeare, Calvin, and Galileo, as contem. 
poraneous masters in letters, theology, and science, and 
had paid him the unwise compliment of ascribing to him 
proficiency in these provinces of learning, he said after- 
ward, with a smile, ‘‘I have not a grain of sctlence 
in my composition.” 

His own admirably clear statement, ‘‘ Breadth with. 
out accuracy, accuracy without breadth, are almost equal 
evils,” shows that he appreciated the thinker’s power, 
but he was often carried away by the warmth of his 
feelings, and left the logical, the formal, statements for 
other men. Those who wish to overthrow the power of 
Dean Stanley quote old Samuel Rutherford, the pastor 
of Anwoth, saying, *‘In God’s matters there is not, as 
in grammar, the positive and comparative degrees; 
there is not a true, a more true, and a most true. Trut): 
is an indivisible line that hath no latitude ;’ and Ebenezer 
Erskine’s statement: ‘‘ Every pin of the tabernacle is 
precious,” fs the truth. To them Stanley's appeals to the 
heart and the sentiments arc false and dangerous, 
Stanley, in commenting on the narrow theology which 
dictated these statements, adds a remark which shows 
that while he loves the truth be sees further than they 
did: ‘‘Tothe better spirits of Christendom there has 
now penetrated the conviction that these maxims are 
not Only not sound, but are unsound to the very core. 
There « @ true, a more true, anda mosttrue. Every 
pin of the tabernacle is not equally precious.” His 
view is infinitely more suited to the present wants of the 
world. He well knew his own limitations, and when 
he was asked to write an introduction to Bunsen’s ‘‘ God 
in History,” he replied, ‘‘I hesitated, among other rea. 
sons, because it relates so largely to philosophical and 
abstract questions, on which I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to enter.” 

He did not leave it for others to see that he jvas no 
metaphysician, no abstract thinker : he was fully aware 
of it. In his beautiful sentence about his ‘‘ Father's 
house,” he says {it ‘‘has as many cntrances as man- 
sions,” and his special method of entering the domain 
of truth was still an entrance, if he did not use the key 
of science or the gate of abstract reason. Humanitarian, 
poetic, and historical in his bias, he had not much to 
sny on scientific themes, but he bowed to the genius of 
Herschel, Lyell, and others of that schwol, respecting 
strongly the mission of science. Like Lawrence Char- 


teris, of whom Burnet spesks, ‘‘ He had gone through 
the chief parts of learning, but was most conversant on 
history as the inpocentest sort of study, that did not fill 
the mind with subtility, but belped to meke a man 
wiser and better.” Like him, too, in otber matters - 
‘‘He was a great enemy to large confessions of faith, 
chiefly when they wcre imposed in the lump, as tests, 
for he was positive in few things.” His was a catholic 
and historica] spirit, and while he was severely criticised 
among the churchmen. honors paid him by the )varned 
societies, like the Institute of France, of which he was 
elected a corresponding member, pro: ed the worth and 
value of his studies. 


‘From “Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,” by Grace A. Oliver. 
(Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co.) 
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CALIFORNIA IN ITS GOLDEN DAYS.’ 


There has been no more interesting and picturesque 
period of our national life than that which followed the 
discovery of gold on the Pacific Coast. ‘The wiid rush 
of fortune-seekers, the startling rapidity with which 
wealth was gained by some, the rapid alternations of 
prosperity and poverty passed through by others, the 
hasty forming of great camps and their as hasty deser- 
tion, the strange fascination of the huat for gold, the 
recklessness and crimes and adventures of the pioneers, 
have furnished splendid material for the romancist and 
historian. From a volume just published, Mr. Charles 
Howard Shinns ‘ Mininz Camps” (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sona) we select a few passages {i)- 
lustrative of those carly times and manners. It must 
not, however, be supposed that Mr. Shinn’s extreme- 
ly entertaining and interesting book is coufined to this 
point of view or to California alone. As its sub-title 
indicates, it is a study of mining camps of this country, 
having special reference to the growth of mining laws 
as related to the history of Institutional government. 
Just as the great English historical and legal writers 
like Stubbs and Maine examine with the keenest interest 
the German village community life, from which came 
the foundation principles of the English Jand-tenure 
system, and indeed, of Eogland’s political constitution, 
so may be found in the rude application of their ideas 
of right and property by our Western miners the basis 
of a system of jurisprudence now recognized in almost 
all mining countries, and intimately connected with 
what ‘Mr. Shinn well terms the ‘‘crystallization of 
society’ in our Far West. The evolution of this code 
of law was a work of necessity. The miners were com- 
pelled for their own protection to organize law where 
none existed ; and their notions of justice, if sometimes 
crude and arbitrary, were in the main sound and 
efficient. To trace this development of law is most en- 
joyable and suggestive to all interested in the history of 
institutional government, and affords both contrasts and 
analogies to what we may suppose to have been the 
evolution of ideas about property and rights in primi- 
tive times. 

If weare not mistaken, Mr. Shinn is the first to enter 
upon this field. His book presents throughout evidence 
of an exhaustive study of his subject, skill in collating 
and arranging his matericl, and )iterary excellence of a 
high order. That it is far removed from a mere digest 
of laws and facts, or a dry disquisition on the theories of 
government, our extracts will show. 

THE MISSIONS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Of the missions first founded by the Franciscans In 
Alta California, in 1769—a subject in which our read- 
crs, remembering Mrs. Jackson’s powerfal story ‘‘ Ra- 
mona,” will take a special interest—Mr. Shinn says: 
‘*The famous missions, with all their faults of theory 
and of practice, had been planted by men possessed of 
the true missionary spirit; they had done much to civ- 
ilize the natives, and more to improve the country. 
They had often dispensed a genial and generous hos- 
pitality to strangers, and they ruled their servants with 
a firm and liberal hand. When the whole social fabric 
of the mission system went to ruin, the suddenness of 
its downfall shocked all thoughtful observers. Yet it 
was but an artificial system, and its intrinsic worthless. 
ness was plainly revealed the moment outside pressure 
and military coercion were removed. Moral suasion 
was futile to retain the thousands of Indian converts, 
who could be no longer persuaded to make soap, mold 
bricks, weave wool, sing Latin hymns, and repeat medi- 
eval prayers. They returned to their hillsides, thetr 
grasshoppers, thelr camass-roots, and their idleness ; 
while many of the priests went back to Mexico. The 
missions’ lack of economic success was by far the least 
part of their failure. . The missions had their 
schools, where some of the brightest Indians were taught 
to read and write, to keep accounts, and superintend la- 
borers in the ficld. The hero of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son's pathetic and beautiful novel ‘Ramona’ gives 
information about the organization of the more progres- 
sive Indian settlements of Southern California, after the 
secularization of the missions, before their common lands 
were wrested away by fraud and force, and shameful 
neglect on the part of the United States Government.” 

CALIFORNIA BEFORE THE GOLD FEVER. 

‘‘The population of Alta California, exclusive of In- 
dians, was at this time (1834) about five thousand, of 
whom not more than forty were English and Americans. 
Some of these, however, occupied very influential posl- 
tions ; several were alcaldes, and nearly ali bad married 
wealthy sefioritas. But in order to obtain any political 
rights they bad been compelled to become Catholics, and 
were objects of suspicion and hatred. Don José Cas- 
tro was heard, in 1837, to declare that ‘a California cap- 


1 Mining Camps; A Study in American Frontier Government. 
By Charles Howard Shinn. (New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


allero cannot win a sefiorita if opposed in his suit by an 
American sailor. . . . These heretics must be cleared 
from the land.’ Thelr numbers, however, were con- 
stantly receiving accessions. The foreign clement grew 
stronger, despite all efforts to dislodge them. They 
held on, with the tenacity of men in whose veins the 
blood of many generations of Aryan ploneecrs was flow- 
ing. A few swaggering trappers came wandering 
through the mountain passes; a few runaway sailors, 
such as Gilroy, who married the Spanish heiress of vast 
possessions, became lords of inland valleys ; a few keen- 
witted Yankce traders scttled in the towns; and the end 
of American domination wasclose at hard. Meanwhile 
the light-bearted, passionatc, generous native Californi- 
ans established their ranchos in all the fertile valleys, 
and built their dingy, thick-walied adobe mansions on 
points of vantage from San Diego to Sonoma ; always 
choosing, with some hereditary instinct of the race, the 
picturesque ‘and beautiful outlooks, or nestling in the 
most sheltered of vales, or in the wildest of ravines. The 
life they lived, in its freedom from care, and its glori 
ous physical healthfulness, was simply perfection. 
Dana somewhere epeaks of the Californians as ‘ a peo- 
ple upon whom a curse had fallen, and stripped them of 
everything but their pride, their manners, and their 
voices.’ But he had only seen them in their pueblos 
near the coast; he had not visited their wide-roofed 
homes, when all the descendants of the Castilian pioneer 
of 1763 gathered under one roof-tree in harmony and 
affection. Horses could be had for the asking; cattle 
were only of value for their hides, worth two dollars 
apiece, and called ‘California bank-notes.’ There were 
no fences anywhere, except hedges of napal (or prickly 
pear), walls of brush, and ditches formerly dug by the 
mission Indians about the adobe ranch-houses. There 
were no roade, except, near the towns, the occasional 
track of a slow, wooden-wheeled carreta, or ox-cart. 
Every one rode on horseback, and with an ease, grace, 
vigor, and fearlessness which have never been surpassed 
by any race. This was the people whose flocks and 
herds soon covered the plains and hillsides once claimed 
by the missions, and into whose untrouble-l life the 
American ploneers brought elements of change and con- 
fusion. This was the cra of California's eventful exist- 
ence, that coming artists of language will delight to por- 
tray. Its saints are such as that high-born maiden, 
Concepcion Argutllo, of whose faithfulness Bret Harte’s 
poem tells; its shrines are mostly ruined walls of sun- 
burned clay, the oldest architectural remains on the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States; {ts heroes are dark and 
haughty raqueros, storming across broad mesa, wild 
cafion, and steep beranca. An old Spaniard dying ina 
rude hut near San Luis Obispv, in the winter of 1874, 
sprang to his feet in the delirum of fever, and cried out, 
‘I hear the ringing of their spurs on the mountain, the 
trample of their horses |’ and so, repeating the names of 
his companions of fifty years before, he sank back into 
an unconsciousness from which death soon released him.” 
A TYPICAL ALCALDE., 

From the Spanish system of local government the 
Californians derived that ubiquitous and arbitrary officer 
of justice, who had general authority to secure good 
order, and usually carried his office in his hat. ‘‘ Study- 
ing his multifarious functions, we discover with admira- 
tion, not unmixed with awe, that one and the same 
person was often supreme judge, clerk of court, town 
constable, sheriff, recorder, treasurer, justice of the 
peace, land officer, government agent in land deliveries, 
superintendent of roads, town board of health, board of 
school trustecs, arbitrator in petty disputes, general ad- 
visory board for young and old, and even, near the 
coast, judge in admiralty to pronounce upon all marine 
cases. Oneand the same room was often the police court, 
probate court, civil court, criminal court, court of equity, 
court of appeal, land office, council hall, and conciliacion 
court; it was also bed-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
library, and drawing-room of tht busy, petent, and ubl- 
quitous alcalde. Strangest fact of all in this unique 
combination, the lordly alcalde palace which sheltered 
soch an army of officials was probably, in the mines at 
least, an edifice of canvas, with an empty nail-keg for 
a chimney-top. In the pucblos of the coast, the alcalde 
assembled himeelf in some old Mexican house, under 
yellow roofing tiles molded years before by serfs of the 
mission, and beside pricst-planted gardens of olive and 
orange. One American alcalde of the transition period 
lived and held court in a house of zinc, whose outside 
measurements were less than twelve feet in length and 
breadth. The law in which these men dealt was as con 
centrated and free from waste and surplus as were the 
houses in which they dwelt.”’ 

A MINING CAMP IN ‘49. 

‘The mines put all men for once upon a level. 
Clothes, money, manners, family connections, lettera of 
introduction, never before counted for so little. The 
whole community was given substantially an even start 
in the race. Gold was so abundant, and its sources 
seemed for a time so inexhaustible, that the aggrandizing 
power of wealth was momentarily annihilated. Social 
and financial inequalities between man and man were 
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together swept out of sight. Hach stranger was wel- 
comed, told to take a pan and pick, and go to work 
for himself. The richest miner inthe camp was seldom 
able to hire a servant ; those who had formerly been 
glad to serve others were digging in their own claims. 
The veriest greenhorn was as likely to uncover the rich- 
est mine on the gulch as was the wisest of ex-professors 
of geology ; and, on the other hand, the best claim on 
the river might suddenly ‘ give out,’ and never again 
yield a dollar. The poorest man in the camp could 
have a handful of gold-dust for the asking from a more 
successful neighbor to give bim another start, and help 
him ‘hunt for better luck.’ No one was ever allowed 
to suffer: the treasure-vaul!. of the Sicrra were too near, 
and scemingly too exhaustless. 

‘* To a litde camp of 184s (so an old miner writes me) 
a Jad of sixteen came one day, footsore, weary, hungry, 
and penniless, There were thirty robust and cheerful 
miners at work in the ravine ; and the lad sat on the 
bank, ‘watching them awhile in silence, his face telling 
the sac story of his fortunes. At last one stalwart 
miner spoke to his fellows, saying : 

‘“** Boys, l'll work an hour for that chap if you will.’ 

‘*At the end of the hour a hundred dollars’ worth of 
gold-dust was laid in the youth's handkerchief. The 
miners made out a list of tools and necessaries. 

““* You go,’ they said, ‘and buy these, and come 
back. We'll have a good claim staked out for you. 
Then you've got to paddle for your-elf.". Thus genuine 
and unconventional was the hospitality of the miners’ 
camp.” 

PRIMITIVE HONESTY. 

‘** Men have told me that they have known as much 
as a wash-basin full of gold-dust to be left on the table, 
in an open tent, while the owners were at work in their 
claim a mile distant. Of course this condition of affairw 
was partly due to the ease of acquiring gold. Men, in 
some cases, pulled up bunches of grass from the 
gulches and hillsides, shaking them into, buckets, thus 
obtaining many pounds of gold; one miner gathered 
£16,000 thus in five weeks of work. Another miner 
‘cleaned up ’ $18,000 in one day's labor with pap and 
pick. Certainly it was easier to carn moncy than to steal 
it, but it was infinitely safer also. In later days for a 
man to be caught sluice-robbing was to sign his own 
death warrant ; with the miners of 48. whipping, banish- 
ment, or hanging was likely enough to have been in 
flicted upon the robber of cleim or tent. For the 
criminality of theft was brought squarely home to each 
man’s conscience, and to the entire community. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, a man capable of stealing 
from his comrades in thesebusy, friendly camps was 
hopelessly hardened, was capable of all the crimes of 
the decalogue.” 

MINERS’ REVERENCE FOR GOOD WOMEN. 

‘*Soclety was masculine, and most of the men were 
under forty. In the spring of 1549 there were but fif. 
teen women in San Francisco. As one writer says, 
‘Women were queens, children were angels.’ Bearded 
and weather-bronzed miners stood for hours in the street 
to get a glimpse of achild at play. Ata little later period 
there were plenty of women who were ‘ vile libels on their 
sex,’ but the reverence that Californians of the gold-era 
paid to respectable women has received a tribute of ad- 
miring praise from all observers. Men often traveled 
miles to welcome the first real lady incamp. A New 
England youth of seventeen once rode thirty-five miles, 
after a week's hard work in his father’s claim, to see a 
miner's wife who had arrived in an adjoining district. 
‘ Because,’ he said, ‘I wanted to see a homelike lady ; 
and, father, do you know she sewed a button on for me, 
and told me not to gamble and not to drink. It sounded 
just like mother.’ ” 


A DESERTED CAMP. 


‘* The saddest of all possible sights in the old mining 
region {js where there are not even half a dozen miners 
to keep each other gompany, but where, solitary and in 
desolation, the last miner clings to his former haunts 
He cooks his lonesome meals in the wrecked and rot- 
ting hotel where a quarter of a century before, then 
young, gay, prosperous, and in his prime, he had tossed 
the reins of his livery team to the obsequious servant, 
and played billiards with the ‘ boys,’ and passed the hat 
for a collection to build the first church ; he sharpens 
his battered pick at a little forge under the tree on which 
he helped bang the Mexican who bad stabbed Sallor Bill 
(how famous Bill was for songs and hornpipes in the 
El Dorado saloon, whose roofless posts slant in the yield. 
ing earth !); he looks down in the cafion where vines and 
trees hide all but the crumbling chimney of the house 
where the ‘ Roseof the Camp’ lived, sweetening their 
lives with a glimpse of her girlish grace and purity as 
she tripped over the long bridge to the little schoolhouse, 
and waved her pretty hand to her friends toiling waist- 
deep in their claims. But that was long ago ; she mar- 
ried and went to Europe, and is famous, he has heard : 
now the bridge bas fallen into the torrent, and snow- 
storms have shattered the schoolhouse, and the end of 


| the story is very near.” 
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KAPP’S LIFE OF KALB.’ 

The assistance rendered to the American colonies by 
foreign officers during the war of independence is 
one of those romantic elements in our national life 
which. like a familiar chord of music, is certain to be 
greeted with interest as often as it is brought to our 
notice. Surely we are not tired of Lafayette, or, rather, 
the Marquis de La Fayette ; witness the bronze statue of 
the gentleman erected lately in one of our Northern 
cities. Some may not recognize in the plain title of 
this book the gal'ant Baron de Kalb, since the historian 
has dutifully stripped him of his assumed titles and re- 
duced him to his rightful status, John Kalb, a peasant's 
son, born in 1721 ina little village now belonging to 
Bavaria. At the age of sixteen he is lost sight of until 
he reappears as an officer in the French service under 
the name of De Kalb. This assumption of nobility was 
merely the necessary starting-point for any success in a 
military life; without it, as the author says, history 
would have gained a yeoman, but lost a hero. The 
first chapters of the book give an account of Kalb’s par- 
ticipation in the War of the Austrian Succession, and the 
Seven Years’ War. After the close of the latter we find 
him sent by Choiseul on a mission to America, from 
which he returns to Paris in the same year—1768. His 
reports of the condition of affairs in the colonies made, 
however, but small impression upon the French Min- 
ister, who was engrossed with other and more exciting 
schemes. From this time to the year 1776 Kalb’s life 
was passed mainly in retirement from public affairs, 
though he made many efforts to obtain a place where 
his talents cou'd find exercise. In 1776 we find 
him engaged by Silas Deaue as a Major-General for 
the colonies, who regards him as an acquisition of the 
greatest value, *‘ since he is recommended as one of the 
bravest and most skillful officers in the kingdom.” In 
December a new contract is made, to which the name 
of Lafayette is appended, and they are to eail from 
Havre for America. It is plain that Deane was well 
aware of tbe purely selfish aims of the French Govern- 
mentin allowing the younger nobility to take part in 
the struggle against England. For the moment the de- 
parture of the two heroes had to be countermanded, 
owing to the suspicious vigilance of the English ambas- 
sador, Lord Stormond, and it was not until June 13, 
1777, that they landed in America, and then it was 
more than a month later that they appeared in Phila- 
delphia, where Congress was in session. It was an un- 
fortunate moment, since the American officers were ina 
bitter dispute with Congress on account of the claims ef 
another Frenchman, Du Coudrsy, to rank and title in 
the Continental army. Butthe matter was finally ad- 
justed, and in October Kalb joined the army as Major- 
General. His career from this point until bis untimely 
death at the battle of Camden, in August, 1780, was a 
brilliant one, the record of which is effectively presented 
in the following pages of the biography. To the author 
it has evidently been a labor of love, and forms a worthy 
complement to his ‘‘ Life of Steuben,” published in 
1859. Dr. Kapp has tried to set his hero, so far as the 
sources of his information would allow him, in the dry 
light of historical criticism, attributing to his participa- 
tion in our national struggle no idealized motives, but 
yet justly claiming for him the full measure of honor 
and gratitude from those in whose cause his blood was 
shed. Tardy justice has been done him within the year 
by the erection of a monument voted a century ago in 
Congress, and now, with our national conscience at rest, 
we can earnestly hope for this book that it may revive 
an interest in a partly forgotten hero. 


ANTIGONE IN A NEW EDITION.’ 


This is the first number of a college series of Greek 
authors projected by Professor White, of Harvard, and 
the late Professor Packard, of Yale, the place of the 
latter as supervising editor being now taken by Profes- 
sor Seymour, of the same institution. The series is to 
be based on the best German cditions, the introductions 
and notes of which will be freely translated, but with 
such cmendations as the specia] editor may deem advis- 
able. The ecries will follow German custom in having 
paper covers, and in having the notes on the same page 
with the text. The obvious objection to the latter feat- 
ure for recitation use in this country is to be met by 
another edition which provides the text only, for class 
use. Mechanically the series will be all that can be 
desired. The type is large and clear, the paper of a 
pleasant tint, and the margins generous. The number 
before us has about a dozen pages of preliminary mat 
ter, introducing and reviewing the play, and at the end 
are found « ful! rhythmical scheme of the lyric pas- 


1 Life of John Kal». By Friedrich Kapp. ‘New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 
2 Sophocies's Anisgone. Edited on the basis of Wolff's edition by 


Martin L. b’Ooge, Profeasor of Greek in the University of Michi- 
gan, (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co) 


sages (based on Schmidt's ‘‘ Rhythmic and Metric”), 
an appendix containing a list of the principal MSS. 
and critical editions of the ‘‘ Antigone,” and another 
appendix of twenty pages of textual criticism. Through. 
out the notes and in the rhythmic scheme are frequent 
references to the grammars of Goodwin and of Hadley 
& Allen. The notes also refer to Goodwin's ‘‘ Moods 
and Tenses.” 

The notes are full and careful, and seem to cover all 
real difficulties. While translation of difficult places is 
not neglected, the fullness of the notcs does not consist 
in translation, but in suggestive elucidation, and in the 
citation of illustrative passages in Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish. {tis in all respects an excellent cdition, a very 
attractive setting for one of the most attractive charac- 
ters of the Greek drama. The book isa noteworthy 
addition to the list of editions of the Greek classics pro- 
duced in this country, and abundantly justifies the 
scholarly reputation of its editor. 


A SUGGESTIVE BOOK.’ 


Not long ago a modest little volume appeared from 
the press of an English publisher, without avy previous 
heralding and without the name of any author, which 
soon discovered itself to the lovers of good books es 
possessing some very pungent and striking «ualities of 
style. This little volume, which bore the title of ** biter 
Dicta,” passed rapidly through four or five editions, 
and has now been republished in this country. It con- 
tains seven brief essays on such subjects as ‘‘ Carlyle,”’ 
‘The Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning's Poetry,” 
‘*Truth Hunting,” ‘‘ A Rogue’s Memoirs,” **‘ The Via 
Media,” and ‘‘ Falstaff.”. The casual reading of a 
page anywhere in the book makes clear its cburm, 
and gives the sated reader of current literature a 
decided fresh sensation. The writer, whoever he is, is 
not only a trained man, but a person of peculiarly keen 
perceptions, fine satiric power, and an original turn of 
mind. The book has what many books of the day lack 
—a distinct flevor of itsown. It is stamped throughout 
with a well-defined personality, and bas something of 
the charm of a personal disclosure of the author's tastes 
and opinions. It contains a considerable body of 
very acute aud penetrating criticism; in a few 
pages it conveys very distinct impressions of two 
writers as far apart and as difficult of description 
as Carlyle and Robert Browning. It cannot be said 
in cither case to go to the bottom of the matter, 
but the writer is singularly clear in his comprehension 
of salient points, and singularly felicitous in putting 
them. The even and ratber slumberous flow of much of 
our current prose does not lull one as he turns these 
pages ; the style is pungent, concise, epigrammatic, with 
a vein of satire cropping out here and there at the right 
moments, and with that unexpcctedness which is the 
charm of the best satiric writing. Such work as this 
needs no name to carry it; its qualifications appear on 
the surface, and not only solicit, but command, atten- 
tion and hearing. It is a book which will interest and 
delight all lovers of good writing, and especially all 
those who enjoy contact with afresh, suggestive, inci- 
sive thinker. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES.’ 

It is manifestly impossible for any one but the 
special student of Oriental history to keep pace with 
the discoveries which throw al! our old notions into con- 
fusion, and render works written only afew years ago 
already out of date. To many, then, this freshly- 
written compendium will prove a welcome aid in re- 
adjusting their ideas of ancient history, a process 
which can be materially assisted by the use of the dy- 
nastic tables at the end of the book. Scanty informa- 
tion at best is furnished in the book, which has but 275 
small pages, on which the story of the six great empires 
of the East is told. This compactness has, perhaps, a 
necessary effect upon the style of description, which 
loses its flow at times ina way that is far from agrecable. 
Each chapter is divided into sections of geograpby, 
history, relizion, and literature, with mention of art, 
science, government, and trade. Perhaps the reader 
will turn first to the chapter on Lydia, where the author 
gives the results of researches into the Kingdom of the 
Hittites, which has only lately risen out of almost en- 
tire oblivion. The student of the Old Testament will 
be interested in the relation of Cyrus to the Jews and to 
the worship of Jehovah, as given in the chapters on 
Persia and Babylonia. The chapter on Pheenicia seems 
to us the least satisfactory in ils treatment, On the 
whole, we may welcome the book, whether we agree 
with the views of the author er not ; but it may not be 
out of place to express the bope that the forthcoming 
second edition of M. Maspero’s ‘‘ Histoire Ancienne ” 
inay find a translator and a publisher, since {t is entirely 
rewritten, and based upon the Jatest actual researches 
into the history of the East. The book before us is 
well made ; paper and print are excellent. 


' (biter Dicta. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
* The Ancient Empires of the Hast. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) have recently 
added to their already long list The S:fton Boys, by C. E. 
Irvine ; The Child's Tortion, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McLeod ; and Fathoms Deep, by Catherine Shaw.——The 
books of the week include an attractive package from 
Roberts Brothers (Boston) among which we tind Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s Jatest poem from the Sanacrit, 7/e Secret of Death ; 


two of Mra. Olipbant’s very interesting and unique stories, 


The Open Door and The Jvrtrait ; a low-priced edition, ia 
paper covers, of Mrs. Stowe's Pink and White Tyranny; and 
Mrs. Helen Campbell’s What-to-Do Club, a Story for Girls. 
—Henry Holt & Co. (New York) have added to their 
Library of Foreign Poetry La Chanson de Roland, translated 
from the French, by Leonce Ravillon, of the Johns Hopkins 
University ; Mr. Dobson's new collection of poems, At the 
Sign of the Lyre, is, like its predecessor, a beautiful volume, 
full of the exquisite melody and delicious freshness of humor 
which are characteristic of this charming poet.—— From 
Charles Scribner's Sons (New York) we have received the 
little book which has excited so much attention in England, 
Oviter Dicta, a collection of singularly fresh and pungent 
essays on literary and other themes; the fourth volume of 
Dr. Schaff’s History of the Christian Church is devoted to 
Mediwval Christianity, a.p. 500-1073.——Phillips « Hunt 
(New York) send us Works and Ways, by Sarah J. Jones ; and 
Dearer than Life: a Tale of the Time of Wryclif, by Emma 
Leslie.——Mrs. Julia McNair Wright bas written another 
story, 7he Dragon and the Tea-kettl:, published by the National 
Temperance Society (New York). A book which will be 
widely read is the Life of John Knos, by the Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D., published by A. C. Armstrong « Son (New 
York). 


The Orchids of New England: a Popular Monograph. By 
Henry Baldwin. (New York: John Wiley & Sons.) The 
introduction to this attractive munograph indicates in its 
earliest pages what is evident throughout the entire book, 
that its composition has been a labor of love to the author, 
and that a feeling of personal regard thoroughly imbues his 
intercourse with the denizens of the fields and forests of 
New England. But the poetry and sentiment of the book is 
in no way allowed to interfere with the proper scientific 
exposition of the relationships and habits of the orchid 
family. Tribe, genus, and species are in the first place ar- 
ranged and described in their botanical connections. Then, 
baving given a broad synopsis of the main characteristics 
of the family, the author proceeds to consider in detail the 
various orchids of New Fogiand. He follows them into 
their different haunts, notes a)! their peculiar likings, be- 
bavior, and surroundings, and at the same time manages to 
give the reader charming glimpses of nature in her shy- 
est moods. In keeping with the sentiment of the book 
appear, interspersed at considerable intervals, charming 
bits of poetry descriptive of the author's favorite mem- 
bers of the family. But with the sentiment is combined 
the most lucid exposition of the most striking botan- 
ical peculiarities. The most intimate habits and delicate 
structural formations are clearly brought out and explained ; 
difficult questions of the effects of different organs on each 
other and on those of other plants of the family are also 
studied, and the investigations of the most note di scholars— 
Darwin, Gray, Grant Allen, and others—quoted and dis- 
cussed. In this connection we would call the reader’s at- 
tention to the descriptions given of the wonderfully adjusted 
provisions for the fertilization of orchids, and the lucid way 
in which the subjectis presented. Excellent illustrations of 
the general appearance of the most attractive New Eogland 
orchids are given, as well as admirable smalicr engravings 
showing the details of their functional structure. The in- 
dexes and lists at the end of the book are specially valuable, 
comprising, as they do, comparative lists showing the range 
and rarity of each orchid, a bibliograpby of the pablications 
used in the preparation of the monograph, and, last but not 
least, a general index of satisfactory completeness. 


The third series of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University Stud. 
ies”’ promises to be even more valusble to students of 
historical and political ecience than those which have pre- 
ceded it. It is to be devoted to monographs on American 
local and municipal government, State and National institu- 
tions, and American socialism and economics. Among the 
papers announced that will be looked forward to with 
special interest are those by Professor Richard T. Ely on 
** American Socialism,’’ by Mr. Eugene Schuyler on ** The 
State Department and Diplomatic System of the United 
States,” and by Mr. J. F. Jameson on ‘ New York City 
Government.’’ The latest published of the new series is 
Mr. Edward Ingle’s Local Institutions of Virginia. Mr. Ingle 
has collected bis material with great industry and thor- 
oughoness, and has combined it into a picturesque and en- 
joyable narrative. The stady of the history of local institu- 
tions, of the curious existence of the ‘“‘hundred”’ as a 
territorial division of the Eaglish parish in America and of 
the land system of Virginia, and the growth and relations 
of town and county government, is thorough and com- 
petent. Incidentally a most readable and pleasant picture 
of old Virginia mannera and social! life is given. Both in 
historical importance and in literary execation this mono- 
graph is one of the best of the series. 


Of books about book« there is no lack. The latest is | 


The Book-Lover, by James Baldwin, Pb.D. (Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClarg & Co.) Professor Baldwin is the author of a 
history of English literature, the special feature of which is 
the skill with which quotation and illustration from recog- 
nized critics and famous authors are employed. The same 
method has been followed in the little book before us. Some 
chapters are, in fact, purely compilation as distinguished 
from original criticism. But the work has been done with 
judgment and taste. The first balf of the volume is oc- 
cupied with reflections on the ‘‘ Choice of Books,” ‘‘ How 
to Read,” What Books shall Young Folks Read,’’ and eo 


| 
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which follow are elaborate and, in general, well conceived. 
Nothing is easier than to pick flaws in such courses of read- 
ing, but we notice no serious deficiencies in these lists. 
The English lyric poetry of the present time should, we 
think, be more fully represented. It is also a little difficult 
to understand the taste that in a very short select list of 
fiction in ‘' Books for Every Scholar”’ inclades among 
“the truly great and tine-abiding books’? Mark Twain's 
“Innocents Abroad.’’? But, minor blemishes aside, this 
manual is a suggestive and valuable ald to study. 


Earth's Earliest Ages. G. Pember, M.A. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The author believes that a 
period of great darkness is approaching, in which the 
loss of faith on the carth will precede the return of the 
Lord to this world. The growth of Spiritualism called 
out Mr. lember’s investigation, and led bim to find in 
it a revival of the last and greatest cause of corrup- 
tion in the days of Noah. lle associates Theosophy 
and Buddhism with Spiritualism, and thinks them all 
evidence of the presence in the world of the Nephilim which 
the Bible mentions us having twice appeared upon earth. 
The first part of the volume constituted a book by itself, 
published in 1876, and is a study of the creation, fall, and 
evil of Noah’s day, and finds seven causes of antedilavian 
corruption appearingto-day. The second part is athorough 
study of the evils of Spiritualism. lle presents the testimony 
of the Bible and of history concerning it, and describes its 
modern outburst, and the appalling dangers attending it. 


Little Arthur's History of France is modeled after the very 
popular book, ** Little Arthur's History of England.”’ The 
title, however, is rather misleading, as the book is clearly 
designed for lads of such an age that they would bitterly 
resent such endearing names as “ Little Artbur.’’ But if 
the title does not please our taste, the book itself is deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation. It may safely be said that 
even a tolerably well-read adult will find much profit in 
this brief but interesting réswné of French history. The 
style never degenerates into childishness, and the author 
has displayed remarkable skill in choosing the picturesque 
and striking events and so grouping them as to make a 
vivid and historically faithful picture of the periods treated. 
It has many of the excellent qualities that have made the 
Abbott histories so acceptable to more then one gener- 
ation of children. The woodcuts are very peor. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Native Religions of Mexico and Teru, Hibbert Lectures 
for 1884. By Albert Réville, D.D. (Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 
This is a admirable book, at once scientific and popular, 
suggestive and instructive, condensing a vast body of 
literature into a brief space, and bringing to the reader 
the latest results of investigation in this most interesting 
field of inquiry. The lectures are six in number, three 
being given to Mexico andthree to Peru. The author 
treats his themewith the candor and straightforwardness 
of the historian, and finds in the history of religion not only 
a branch of human knowledge, but a prophecy as well. Ile 
regards the social and religious developments of Central 
America as in the strictest sense native and original, and 
sees not how we can resist the evidence ‘that the whole 
organism of mythologies, gods, goddesses, sacrifices, 
temples, and priesthoods, while varying enormously from 
race to race and from nationto nation, yet, wherever human 
beings are found, develops itself under the same laws, the 
same principles and methods of deduction ; that, in a word, 
given human nature anywhere, its religious development is 
reared on the same identical bases, and passes through the 
same phases.’’ Dr. Reville writes as atonce a religious and 
a scientific man. The Scribners have done their part well. 
It only remains that the readers do theirs. 


Hardly any book of European travel has been more widely 
read or more thoroughly enjoyed than Mr. Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s ** Walks in Rome.’’ The volumes which have fol- 
lowed it, if not quite so famous, possess the same excellent 
qualities. Mr. Hare has a rare faculty for combining use- 
ful information with pleasant talk and charming story. 
His books are as far as possikle removed from guide-books, 
and yet they form an admirable complement to and relief 
from the “‘ Dry-as-dust ’’ Baedeker or Murray. These com.- 
ments apply with full force to the little volume on //olland 
and Scandinavia just published (New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons). Here we are admitted to Mr. Hare’s com- 
radeship as a traveling companion in delightful trips 
through Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—coun- 
tries that, of late, have become specially fashionable as a 
relief from the well-worn ru's of Continental travel. Every- 
where Mr. Hare finds leisure for chat by the way and occa- 
sional art criticism, and one follows him with a constantly 
growing interest in the history, art, and architecture of the 
lands visited. ‘The book should form part of the equipment 
of all who propose to visit Europe this summer. 


Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley: a Criticism of the Oritical 
Philosophy. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These pamphlets are numbered 
six and seven in the Philosophic Series, and do not fall be- 
bind the others either in interest or value. Dr. McCosh can 
neither be dull nor obscure in his writing. The value of this 
series can hardly be estimated, for here, in the clearest man- 
ner possible, great systems of thought are stated, errors 
noted and combated from the stardpoint of the Princeton 
scholar. There is no wholesale denunciation, but honest 
recognition of value, with the most searching examination 
and disclosure of every vulnerable spot in the philosophic 
teaching of Hume, Huxley, Kant. Wecommend these books 
to every student, and to the general reader interested in 
such themes. 

Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Terts. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Illustration is a powerful element 
jn efféctive preaching. But a sermon that is made up, like 
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that are found in the preacher's own life and experience are 


_ better than those taken from a book, because warm with the 
vitality that makes bumble thought reach and move strong 


minds. This collection is of rare excellence. The method 
of arrangement is admirable, and the freshness and vigor of 
most of the stories show that the compiler understood the 
quality that was necessary in impressive illustration. Wisely 
used by those whose speech is barren, the Look will prove a 
great help and blessing. 

The Historical Value of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesia. 
By the Kev. D. N. Beach. (Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, boston.) This isa very careful paper 
read before a mecting of ministers, and so warmly approved 
by them as to lead to its publication in this form, It combats 
the position of Kobertson Smith and the German school 
whose theories be supports, and ably maintains the histor- 
ical accuracy of this portion of Scripture, finding therein a 
formidable proof of the substantially Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch. 

The Nicene Creed and the Filiogue. By Thomas Richey, D.D 
(New York: FE. & J. B. Young & Co.) This is a careful 
historical study into the historical arguments and the 
doctrinal issue of the Nicene (‘reed. The book is a reprint 
from the *“*Church Eclectic."’ An appendix contains the 
Roman, Aquileian, Apostles’, Nicene, Constantinopolitan, 
Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon Creeds. The author is a Professor 
of Ecclosiastial History, and his special studies have fitted 
him for such writing as this. 

Alone with God. By the Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) Dr. Cross is the author of 
several books. This is bis latest, made out of “studies 
and meditations ion a sick-room.’’ His handling of religious 
themes Is popular, readable, and edifying. This book will be 
welcomed by many as acompanion in the closet, and helpful 
to devotion. The one blemish that we discover is the au- 
thor’s allusion to hiscriticsin the preface. The book is well 
gotten up. 

The Children of the Bible. By Fanny L. Armstrong. (New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co.) This little book contains thirty- 
two brief narratives of children whose names or work appear 
in the Bible. The work is well done, and familiarity with 
these stories will prove a blessing to every child. It is a 
book for the huusebold, to be placed where the children can 
reach it, and where it can be read to them in leisure mo- 
ments. 

A Docket System of Theology. By the Rev. John Reid. 
Introduced by Dr. John Hall. (Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation.) This ‘sa better book than we expected to find it. 
It is clear, brief, sensible, addressed to common folk such 
as most of us are, and will be useful just in proportion as 
it is read. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Cheap editions of the ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures ’’ are hereafter 
to be issued in England. 

—Edward Clodd, the English writer, will shortly publish 
a work on Myths and Dreams. 

—The ‘' Money-Makers,’’ a novel recently published by 
Appleton & Co., is having a large sale. 

—The “ Plays and Poems of Charlies Dickens "’ have ap- 
peared in London, edited by Mr. Shepherd. 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons will soon issue a book on “ Ranch 
Life in the West,’’ by Mr. Theodore Koosevelt. 

—Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiograpby, which was privately 
printed a good many years ago, will shortly be published in 
England. 

—The Loncon “ Athenwum "’ ranks Mr. Francis Parkman 
“alongside the great historians whose works are English 
classics.” 

—Mr. Charles Jenkin, the author of ‘‘ Madame de Beau- 
pre,’’ ‘*‘ Who Breaks, Pays,’’ and other clever novels, died 
not long azo. , 

—The death of ‘ienerals (rordon and Burnaby has 
created a great demand in England for all books relating 
to their career. 

—A new and revised edition of the Schaft-Gilman 
“Library of Religious Poetry’ will be issued by Funk «& 
Wagnalls next month. 

—If we may trust newspaper reports, Mr. Lowell's “ Life 
of Hawthorne”’ for the American Men of Letters Series will 
be published this spring. 

—A new anonymous novel, written by a Southern woman, 
with the taking title ‘‘ Across the Chasm,” will shortly come 
from the press of Charles Scribner's Sous. 

—E. P. Roe’s popular novel, ‘‘ Without a Home,” Is short- 
ly to be added to the low-priced reprints of his works now 
in course of publication by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

— ‘The Spectator” says of Mrs. Garden's life of her 
father, James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, that * it is as 
good a blography as one can expect a daughter to give of 
her father.’’ 

—(Cyarles Scribner's Sons will shortly publish a story of 
adventure by W. T. llornaday, the naturalist and traveler, 
under the suggestive title of ‘‘ Two \ears in a Jungle, with 
Rifle and Knife.”’ 

—Lord Lytton has written a new poem, somewhat in the 
style of ‘* Lucile,’’ but with the heavy, unattractive title of 
‘“*Glenaverie ; or, the Metamorphosis.’’ Appleton will be the 
American publisher. 

—The first volume of “ Alexander Hamilton's Complete 
Works,” edited with an introduction and notes by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, has appeared from the press of WU. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (New York). 

—An interesting history of Parliament during the period 
of Lord Beaconsfield is looked for in England in Sir Henry 
Lucy’s ‘* Diary of Two Parliaments,’ the first volame of 
which will shortly te published. 

—The Rev. A. H. Drysdale has written a “ History of 
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Presbyterianism in Eogland.’’ A companion volume to 
this book will be Professor ©. A. Brigg’s * American Pres 
byterianism, its Origin and Growth,’’ now in the press of 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

—Tbhomas Kk. Knox & Co. (New York) announce a new 
edition of Arthur Helps’s “ Friends in Council,’ a work of 
permanent attraction and value. Thesame publishers will 
shortly issue a volume of “ Selections from ‘(ieorge Mac- 
Donald ; or, Helps for Weary Souls,”’ 

—Lee & Shepard bave in press ‘‘The Hunter’s Hand- 
book,’’ by An Old Hunter, in their ** Handy Book” series ; 
an inexpensive work, which contains complete lists of pro- 
visions and camp parapberopalia, remarks on the fire, cook- 
ing utensila, etc., andapproved recipes for camp cookery. 

—‘* Galatians,’’ in the Rev. J. A. Beet’s series of Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, will be ready in tbe 
course of a few days, by Thomas Whittaker. The new yol- 
ume will be uniform with “ Romans” and “ Corintbians,”’ 
by the same author. Mr. Whittaker will also issue this 
week * Quatrefoil, « Souvenir of May Dickinson,”’ done up 
in dainty style for Easter remembrance. 

—Of the forthcoming issue of the rsavised version of the 
Uld Testament the London Bookseller” says “ It will be 
simultaneously issued from the two University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and if similar arrangements to those 
made for the issue of the revised New Testament are again 
adopted, and if the book is ready in time for presentation to 
Convocation, it may be expected in May.” 

—RKoberts Brothers announce for early publication several 
very interesting books, among them a new poem from the 
Sanskrit by Edwin Arnold, entitled “ The Secret of Death :” 
two of Mrs. Oliphant’s striking and characteristic tales, 
“The Open Door’ and The Portrait ;’’ ‘“‘ The What-to-Do 
Club, @ Story for Girls,’’ by Helen Campbell ; and a newand 
cheap edition, in paper covers, of Mrs. Stowe’s popular 
* Pink and White Tyranny.’’ 

—Professor Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has put into book form the substance of two 
or three lectures delivered to the students there on the 
“Study of History.’ The little work wil! be likely to 
interest a wider class than the special students of a scien- 
tific school, who come to such a study with evident relue- 
tance, and whom the author tries to win by placing the 
subject in its wider relations, since he also makes clear the 
distinction between the modern scientilic study of history 
and the mere reading of historical works, or the memoriz 
ing of a brief outline. 

—The statement in these columns, last week, that th 
Chautauqua department of ‘“‘ Wide Awake” is now pub- 
lished separately, was open to a misconception, which we 
desire to correct by adding that “‘ Wide Awake "’ is still, as 
formerly, the official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U. The 
required readings are still published, as heretofore, in 
monthly installments in the “ Wide Awake:’’ but, in order 
to bring these readings within the reach of all young people, 
and for the convenience of local circles desiring large num- 
bers of the readings monthly in compact form, D. Lothrop 
& Co. now iesue them, simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in ‘“* Wide Awake,” in the ‘‘ Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Journal,’’ which is sold at seventy-five cents a year. 

—The Chautauqua Circle has just added a new and impor- 
tant branch to the many into which it is already divided. 
This is an “art circle,’’ to be called the Chautanqua Society of 
Fine Arts, in which it is proposed to give lessons in drawing 
and painting by correspondence. Every branch of art will 
be taught, from elementary drawing to oil painting. The 
plan is a thoroughly practical one, and will be carried out in 
the best interests of the fine arts. Mr. Frank Fowler has 
been appointed Director, and Messrs. R. Swain Gifford, 
Thomas Moran, and Will H. Low will! act as a ( ommittee of 
Award. The course of study will extend over two years, at 
the end of which time diplomas will be given and prizes 
awarded for the best work in the different classes. The 
membership fee is fifty cents a year. Application for circu- 
lars and further information should be made to Miss K. F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. The C:itic. 

—A Chicago newspaper tells this pleasant story: ‘“‘ When 
Matthew Arnold was in this city, Currie Price, aged eleven, 
living on the south side, was among the multitude who 
called upon him. She told Mr. Arnold that she had read 
nearly everything that he had written, and surprised and 
delighted bim by reciting some of his poems and several ex- 
tracts from his prose writings. On investigation he dis- 
covered that the child was poor, and that she had borrowed 
nearly all the books that she bad read from circulating 
libraries. A few days ago she received a package from Mr. 
Arnold, which contained a complete set of bis prose and 
poetical works, all of which were elegantly bound in full 
Russia leather, and with gilt edges. The value of the set is 
said to be about $150. Miss Price says that, as much as 
she is delighted with Mr. Arnold’s magnificent gift, she con- 
siders the pleasant little note which accompanied the books 
a still greater treasure.’’ 

—Mr. Edmand Goase, in discussing the question why one 
lecturer in.America is more successful than another, says: 
‘“*My impression is that tact is one of the most important 
elements. Thackeray was perhaps the most popular of 
English lecturers, for his extreme simplicity, his geniality, 
his courtesy, and his tact. Dickens, on the other band, 
perhaps, posed too much for effect. He was too theatrical. 
Now, no nation is so susceptible as the American. I heard 
of one famous English professor who always lectured there 
in @ flannel shirt--a decided breach of conventionality. It 
would be interesting to know whether the flannel shirts ap- 
pear at his English lectures; if not, | feel inclined to won- 
der why refined and susceptible audiences should be treated 
with less deference on the west than on the east of the 
ocean. One sometimes fancies that a great ignorance of 
the real social and intellectual condition of the Eastern 
States must cling about even highly educated English peg 
ple.” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Affairs in the Soudan, especially with reference to 
the fate of General Gordon, invest with interest a por- 
trait of that hero painted several years ago by Mr. 
‘‘ Val” Prinseps for the Royal Engineers’ Mess at Chat- 


ham, of which corps Gordon was a member. Mr. Prin- 
seps, A.R.A., depicted Gordon in his Chinese costume, | 


and it is now said that there is a likelihood that the | 


picture may shortly be engraved, or at least reproduce | 
in photogravure. | 


Regularly as the spring returns, with its season of | 
opera, concerts, new plays, exhibitions of oil paintings, | 
water colors, etchings, and black-and-white, the artistic | 
communities of Londen and of the large cities on this | 
side of the water are on the gui rive to learn what will | 
be the newest vagary of the artistic Whistler, who re- | 
sides in London. As every one knows, Whistler is an | 
American who has elected to live in London, and who 
has been popularly regarded as the chief American ex- 
ponent of the French “ impressionistic” school, and as 
an odd character withal. Some have even ventured to 
call him, frankly, a harlequin of art, and to term his 
occasionally unique methods of presenting his work 
collectively, to say nothing of the individual character 
of the pictures shown, mere tricks to catch the public 
attention, and advertising dodges. Those who remem- 
ber the very uncommon exhibition ‘‘in yellow and 
white” of two years ago, which was shown succes- 
sively in London, New York, and Boston, will easily 
recognize the (asis for euch a tone of popular criticism, 
and Mr. Whistler's latest vagary will not tend in the 
least to soften whatever disesteem he may previously 
have drawn upon himself. His scheme for the present 
season is not an exhibition of the work of his brush, but 
of his pen. In short, Mr. Whistler has written a lecture 
on the vulgar tendencies of the present age in art, a dis- 
course which he himself delivers, thus depriving all but 
Londoners of the enjoyment of his newest creation, 
unless, as is improbable, he may put his lecture in his 
portmanteau and bring it and himself to this country. 

The only oddity of this present Whistlerism is the 
fact that the lecturer, with the pecullar indepe*dence 
which he exercises, does not give his lecture until ten 
o'clock of the evenings when he is engaged to speak ; 
whether as a graceful concession to the after-dinner 
spirits of those who compose his audience, or as a mat- 
ter of respect to his own whims, is not generally known. 
But as to the quality of the lecture itself, there appears 
to be but one opinion, and that a very flattering one. It 
is characterized as ‘‘ charming in style and studded 
with epithets and expressions distinguished by the 
genuine cuvriosa felicitas.” Oscar Wilde, who, in spite of 
his early follies, may be regarded as an intelligent critic 
on questions of literature and art, says in the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” of Mr. Whistler's lecture: ‘* I say that 
only an artist isa judge of art; there is a wide differ 
ence. As long as a painter is a painter merely, he 
should not be allowed to talk of anything but mediums 
and megi!p, and on those subjects should be compelled 
to hold his tongue ; it is only when he becomes an 
artist that the secret laws of artistic creation are revealed 
to him. Forthereare not many arts, but one art merely : 
poem, picture, and Parthenon, sonnet and statue—all are 
in their essence the same, and he who knows one knows 
all. But the poet is the supreme artist, for he is the 
master of color and of form and the real musician besides, 
and is lord over all life and all arts ; and so to the poet 
beyond all others are these mysteries kaown ; to Edgar 
Allan Poe and to Baudelaire, not to Benjamin West and 
Paul Delaroche. However, I would not enjoy anybody 
else’s lectures unless in a few points I disagreed with 
them, and Mr. Whistler's lecture last night was, like 
everything that he does, a masterpiece. Not merely for 
its clever satire and amusing jests will it be remembered, 
but for the pure and perfect beauty of many of its 
passages—passages delivered with an earnestness which 
seemed to amaze those who had looked on Mr. Whistler as 
a master of persiflage merely, and had not known him, as 
we do, as a master of painting also. For that he is in- 
deed one of the very greatest masters of painting is my 
opinion. Aud I may add that in this opinion Mr. 
Whistler himself entirely concurs.” 


Mr. Theodore Thomas will have next season about as 
many strings to his bow, speaking figuratively, as he 
will be able to manage conveniently. In addition to the 
regular Philharmonic Concerts will be the new series 
of weekly concerts and children’s concerts, which have 
already been mentioned in these columns, and within a 


day or two bas appeared the announcement of an even 
more laborious undertaking than either of those just 
mentioned. Mr. Thomas, it appears, has undertaken the 
direction of an operatic school, to be established next 
winter at the Academy of Music, with the assistance of 
a corps of competent teachers. The intention is, we are 
informed, to uain a number of American pupils, and 
then, with the assistance of some famous foreign singers, 
give a series of performances. This is asomewhat vague 


statement, and leaves one to conjecture whether, like the 


Lyceum pupils in Mr. Barrett’s late revival of ‘‘ Julius 
Casar,” the Academy pupils will personate tbe “ vulgus 
populus,” or whether the pupils themselves will be the 
Lucrezias, the Lucias, the Zerlinas, the Marguerites, the 
Don Juans, the Rigolettos, the Edvardos, etc., of the 
evening, while the ‘‘ famous foreign singers” put them- 
selves into the stolid serried ranks of imbecility which 
in the yearly operatic importations from ‘‘ Sunny Italy ” 
Colonel Mapleson would have us belleve are a fitting 
representation of ‘‘lords and ladies,” or ‘‘ happy 
peasantry,” as the case may be. One advantage of so 
heroic a measure as this would be to teach the ‘‘ stars” 
how it feels to be in the chorus, and thus temper the 
strength of their general indifference to that unhappy 
lot of humanity. What a delight, too, the choruses 
would then be, vocally, instead of, as now, toodolefully 
pathetic even to be laughed at. 

Seriously, however, and as a matter of fact, the Acad- 
emy has becn leased for a term beginning early in Jar.- 
uary next, and ending before the regular season of 
Italian opera, during which time it is intended to give 
fifty representations of opera, which shall be sung by 
Americans chiefly. Mr. Thomas has pronounced the 


plan an educational one of the highest merit, and will 


accept no remuneration for his services. The scheme, 
it is said, originated with a well-known musical amateur 
who has enlisted enough interest in it to secure a good 
fipancial backing. The plan goes still further, and, 
besides the production of opera, alms to encourage 
native musical art by offering prizes for the best 
opera and libretto of American composition, and “ ne- 
gotiations are already in progress with well-known 
American artists, and teachers will be asked to recom- 
mend pupils who will be placed under masters in vocal- 
ism and dramatic action.” 

The general aim of this undertaking is undoubtedly a 
praiseworthy one, however far short of it the actual 
accomplishment may arrive, and as such it can only 
be regarded with much interest and solicitude as the 
possible beginning of a permanent operatic school in 
America, but the facts in detail connected with the 
scheme are as yet too little known to admit of any very 
serious forecasting of events ; which is in effect saying 
that we will be wise not to count these musical chickens 
until they are hatched, even though they are to have so 
exemplary a parent as Mr. Thomas will undoubtedly 
prove to be. 


The ‘‘ 1807,” which is regarded as the finest example 
of Mei:sonier in this country, and which hangs in the 
gallery of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, of this city, is becoming 
badly cracked, owing, it is supposed, to the fact that the 
picture was varnished before it was quite dry. The 
damage already done can easily be remedied, and further 
cracking be prevented, by removing the varnish, re- 
touching the damaged portions, and, after they are thor. 
oughly dry, revarnishing them. ‘‘ 1807,” it will be re- 
membered, depicts a review at Friedland, where Napo- 
leon, surrounded by his marshals, sits upon his horse on 
a bit of rising ground at the back and center of the 
scene, while he raises his hat in response to the saluta- 
tions of a body of cuirassiers, who are charging by in 
the foreground at full speed. The artist, it is said, 
worked at this painting, more or less, for fifteen years ; 
every figure was studied from a living model, and all 
the horses were studied from models in wax. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOCIOLOGIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The course of The Christian Union in reference to 
troubles in industrial life, and particularly the editori- 
als of its last issues, incline me to make its readers 
aware of the existence of the above Society in this city, 
which has for the last three years been teaching 
principles synonomous with those thus nobly and un- 
flinchingly enunciated herein, and in which they are 
sustained by the sentiment and voice of a great portion 
of thinking men and women in professional and edu- 
cational life, as well as in that of the mechanic. 

This Society believes that the law of correlated 
interests, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
essential to individual, social, and national progress, 
and should form the basis of a new social system, and 
to promote the same the Society was formed for its 
study and propagation. It seeks by educational methods 
to spread a knowledge of the necessity of the appli- 
cation of this law as a religious and economic principle 
governing human development. It is not debarred, 
by its rules, from even entering into the practical 
application of the principle it recognizes as a funda. 
mental law of the new civilization—the principle of co- 
operation, productive and distributive—but such is not 
its present intent or work. It has held public meet- 
ings in New York and Brooklyn during the past winter, 
for the purpose of disseminating these ideas and of 
discussing them with any interested. 

The conditions of industrial life recognized by The 
Christian Union are viewed in the same light by this 


: Society, and considered by it as sure indicators of the clos- 


ing up of the old era, and the opening out of the new ; 
the end of the supremacy of the law of competition, and 
the ushering in of the Jaw of co-operation ; the passing 
away of the reign of force, and the entrance of the 
moral law, the law of equity, and its application to trade. 
This last has not yet occurred except in small com- 
munities, but must obtain universally in the new civil. 
ization which is coming, whether by peaceful means 
or through riot and devastation, unto our beloved 
country. The notes of alarm heard on every hand are 
not fictitious sounds ; they are tue ominous murmurs of 
the air before au earthquake, the moans of those whom 
& competitive system has ground into the dust, but 
who, like the worm when trodden upon, will natu- 
rally turn and seek to avenge themselves. Too many of 
these, when beaten down by the foot of concentrated 
wealth, may, like the army-worm, move resistlessly over 
our fair land, cutting down alike the noble tree and the 
fair flower in their strugglefor food. In their necessity 
lies the danger of the times, and {t rests with us whether 
we fairly distribute the proceeds and products of labor, so 
that the farmers of the West may be able to obtain a proper 
return for their corn if transported eastward, and the 
miners of Hocking and other valleys be allowed to work 
at fair prices and send coal out West, so that men may 
not be obliged from the exigencies of the case to burn 
corn for fuel, and eat coal for food. The former might 
be done, were it not for the injustice of the latter, and 
the impossibility of sustaining life inthis way. Monop- 
olies must be restrained in their cruel action by the 
Government that boasts its existence ‘‘ for the people 
and of the people,” and the proceeds of labor must be 
equitably distributed among its earners. 

Competition has performed its part in the growth of 
the past by stimulating industries, and uniting men in 
common interests. In the light of the true civilization, 
it is, however, only a supplementary or lower law, and 
is ceasing to be the law of life, because it no longer 
works for the good of all; it now tends entirely toward 
the centralization of wealth, and the mu'tiplication of 
crime and paupcrism in exact ratlo. Unknowing to 
themselves, the trades-unionists and other organiza- 
tions are workiog in unison with nature's laws, and 
assisting onward the new civilization of co-operative 
life. These social changes should be effected by volun- 
tary effort; they should be directed by wise lovers of 
humanity, instead of the tornado of the Internationalist, 
and it is time that all classes awoke to the fact of the 
volcanic condition of industrial and social life at the 
present time, and work in unison with The Christian 
Union and the Sociologic Society, and with many other 
blessed groups who see the danger, and are striving to 
enlighten the public and avert disaster. ‘‘ Co-operation,”’ 
says Mr. Vansittart Neale, ‘‘is the substitution, in the 
ordinary business of life, of reason for seltish impulse, 
of concord for strife.” The Society above referred to 
teaches that as capita] is virtually organized for indus- 
trial and legislative action, labor should also organ- 
ize for the same purposes, in order to hold its own in 
the struggle. It should form industrial copartnerships 
for production and distribution, wherein each worker 
shall receive his rate of wages, and capital its interest, 
which is ils rate of wages, and necessary as a guarantee 
of its permanence, and that all profits over and above 
the expenses of the business shal! then be shared equita- 
bly between all concerned. 

That this organization is truly religious in its teach- 
ings I will show by quoting, in conclusion, the words of 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, its President, in relation to the 
late expressions of Professor Ely: ‘ We, as a society, 
fally hold ‘that the world is entering upon a terrible 
era, an era of internal and domestic warfare such as 
has never been seen.’ We alse hold that this era of de- 
struction, of great dynamic force, is the winding up or 
end of the present order of life—the order of struggle, 
of conflict, of competition, of disunited interests. The 
order that is yet to be evolved from out the present 
chaos of social conditions is one of co-operative action, 
of associated interests, of harmony. An‘ this order is 
only to be brought about by obedience to the Golden 
Rule—loving our neighbor as ourselves, or making the 
interests of the neighbor identical with ourown. Fur- 
ther, we hold that in this evolution of e new and higher 
order of social life—one removed from the present by a 
distinct degree of development—Christianity comes as a 
ruling force and power in the lives and souls of men; it 
comes a8 @ spiritual force transforming the world, be- 
cause its Divine Founder, through spiritual and human 
growth, is coming into closer union with humanity, and 
is thus prepared to cstablish his kingdom upon the 
earth. In other and simpler words, we believe that the 
world is entering, through suffering, conflict, and death, 
upon a new epoch ; that this epoch is the Second Com- 
ing of Christ ; and that we, as intelligent factors, can do 
much to mitigate the evils incident to this great change, 
and render transition from a competitive to a co-opera- 
tive civilization comparatively casy.” 

Lita Barney SAYLeEs, 
General Sec’y Soc, So. of A, 
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life to a correspondent of the New York 
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own ability to fill the office. He had 
never seen a legislative body in session, x 
and he bad formed the impression that at 
leastevery other man in the Illinois body | 
must be a Webster ora Clay. The idea 
of encountering such a lot of intellectual Wh 
giants had a depressing effect, and it was "EE i 
of great concern that he 
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I got into a seat, for, 
tinizing the members pretty closely, I had 
settled to my satisfaction that in outward| TO tim 
appearance they differed very little from 
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had been appointed there was a dead 
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walted to see what next was coming. A H 
member over one side began to rise up in - 


H.C ARTER, 
WHOLESALE STATIONER, No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MANS. 


his seat, and I watched him breathlessly. 


YOUNG MEN AND THE CHURCHES 


beside me who that fellow was. ‘That's 
A. M. Jones,” wasthe reply. ‘‘ That’s the 
longest Jones I ever saw,” said I in a 
whisper, and, fixing my eyes upon the 
telescopic figure again, I saw that he had 
almost reached the ceiling, and had 


swers them fairly and satisfactorily. 


Why some of them are Outside, and why they ought to come In. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


This book states the reasons GIVEN BY YOUNG MEN THEMSELVES, and an- 
It is abook that sbould be put into the hands of EVERY 


YOUNG MAN, President Seelye writes with regard to it as follows: 


AMHERAT COLLEOR, Jan. 19, 1885. 


{have read every word of your Youno Mey aNo THE CHURCHES with very 


My Dear Dr. ULADDEN: 
stopped. Then he beyan to reach out his t The completeness with which you have placed yourself side by side with the young men, 


great delight. 


the direction of the Speaker until I} lated. 
thought it was going to reach clean over 
to his chair. Then Mr. Jones shouted, 


PAGES. 


j r and the entire freedom from everything perfunctory In your argument, with the simple and cogeut way 
arm, and it kept moving and moving in in which you have put everything, makes the book very desirable, aad | hope it ma 
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recovered and recognized him, he sald, 
**There are no ink in the bottles.” Then 
he pulled back his arm, closed up his 


GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 


All our Publications are for sale by E J. ALDEN, 243 State Street, Chicago, Il. 


lingers, and gradually coiled back into his 

seat. The next instant a little short fel- D APPLETON & C0) 

low—Middlecoff was his name—shot up 
out of his seat just like the jack out of a 
box. He screamed, Mr. Speaker !” and 
then added, ‘‘ the ink are froze in the bot- 
tles.” I had no difficulty in adapting my- 
self to the office of a legislator after that.’ 
That was long Jones's first term in the 
Legislature. He is now a central figure 
in the Republican politics of Chicago.” 
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BEING A RESEARCH ON PRIMITIVE NER 
VOUS SYSTEMS. By G. J. Rowanes, 
author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals." 
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ACTION OF ALCOHOL ONTHE HEART.| = cloth. Price, $1.75. 
“Although! have throughout kept in view the re- 


Dr. N. B. Richardson, of London, says quirements of a general reader, | have also sought 
he was recently able to convey a consid- | to render the book of service to the working phys! 


erable amount of conviction to an intelli-| °s!ss by bringing together in one consecutive 
account all the more important observations and 


gent scholar by a simple experiment. The| -esuits which have been yielded by this research.” 
scholar was singing the praises of the | —{Extract from Preface. " 


‘*ruddy bumper,” and saying he would 
Discriminate. 


not get through the day without il, when 
Dr. Richardson sald to him: ‘‘ ‘ Will you | A Companion to “ Don't... A Manual for Guld- 
ance in the Use of Correct Words and 


be good enough to feel my pulse as I ; 
it carefully ; what does it aay: Your A useful little manual in aiding writers end | 
pulse says 74.’ I then sat down in a chair, | speakers to discriminate in the use of words similar 
and asked him to count it again. He did | !2 meaning. 

so, and said, ‘ Your pulse has gone down at. 


to 70.’ I then lay down on the lounge, The Witch's Head. 


and said, ‘ Will you take it again? He|, nove. By H.R. Hacoarp. New Twenty- 
replied, ‘Why, it is only 64; what an five Cent Series. 12mo, paper. 
extraordinary thing |’ I then said, ‘When cents. 


you lie down at night that the way na- 
ture gives your heart rest. You know Review. Geal of power an ginality.”—{Saturday 


nothing about it, but that beating organ is “There is much to be said for the book.”—(The | 
resting to that extent; and you reckon | 

it up it is a great deal of rest, because in, or sale by all booksellers ; or any work will be 
lying down the heart is doing ten strokes | sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


less a minute. Multiply that by sixty, , 
138 &5 Street, New 


eight hours, and within a fraction it is 
five thousand strokes different ; and as the 
heart is throwing six ounces of blood an FASTER GIFT BOO KS. 
every stroke, it makes 
thirty thousand ounces o ng during THOUGHTS FOR SUNRIGE. Daily Morning 
the night. When I lie down at night | Texts and ‘Beautifully: illumi 
without any alcohol, that is the rest my : with appropriate hy hymn, covers in gold bronze, | 
heart gets. But when you take your wine | "von sty a 
or grog, you do not allow that rest, for ‘ROCK.OF A acs... and other eminent artista 
the influence to increase 18mo, cloth, extra bevel 

number of strokes, and ins of getting 

this rest, you put on something like fifteen | | | wih 
thousand extra strokes, and the result is,| cents. Uniform with Kock of Ages. 

you rise up very seedy and unfit for the 
next day’s work till you have taken a lit- 
tle more of the ‘“‘ ruddy bumper,” which 
you say is the soul of man below,’”— 

Selected, 


*,* For sale at all Sookutoren, or sent by mati, 
stpaid, upon receipt of priee, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER 8T., NEW YORK, 


| 
| 


‘* Throughout the book Mr. Haggard exhibits a! 


lxmo, cloth, extra beveled boards, gilt edges, | | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SKETCHES IN 


HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE. 
1 vol., [2mo, cloth, with Illustrations, §1.(0). 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In cloth volumes, 
Walks in Rome. 
Walks in London. Two vols in one. $1.50. 


Cltles of Northern and Central Italy. 
trated. Three vols. 


Citlhes of Southern aly and Sicily. lUlustra- 
ted. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life, Portraits. Two Vola. 


The Same. Two volumesinone. 


Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen. Vor 
traits. Two 


The Same. inone. 
Florence. Map and Illustrations. 
Venice. Map and Illustrations. $1.00. 

“ Include all of note thataman of taste would 
need to know in regard to the historic aad artistic 
treasures of these cilier."—N. Y. Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


NEW ORK. 


BARNABEE'S SONGS: 


On, 


AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE, 


The many thousands of delighted hearers wee 
have apent “ Evenings with abee,” will 
more than pleased to see his famous Songs ae 


ered in this which Is the best 
Price, 25 | extan 


pages, sheet mu- 


size. Edited by Howard Dos Price, $1.2. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children, Ry Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
provides for them 4 attractive Nursery and other 
songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music aize. Well adorned with Pictures. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Fresh F lowers. 
ounger Scholara, b 


The new and brilliant Sun- 
day-School Song Book for the 
‘MMA PITT. 


| ¥ aweet 
hymns and tunes, not babyish, but nice lenty of 


pictures. 25 62.4) per dozen. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the 
E. U. Emerson and SWANK. A great su 
Full of sweet songs, with picture illustrations 30 » 
2ts., per dozen. 


CANTATAS Choral Socteties are 
Herber tand Elsa, (75 cts.) by & : Thayer, 
thrilling stu ~ of Highland life; rietofuorus 
$\.) Grand Sacred Cantata, by ryer, aod 
leroes of from the Revolution, 
by Trowbrid 


“Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. a. Drreon & 887 Broadway, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union” 


25 beautiful of Marcus Ward's, Prana’s, beautiful | 800 Pages. 


Just published. 
WEBS TER'’'S 


CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 


1,500 Illustrations 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on 


| the desk or in the traveling bag. 


| 


No. 6.—Fer 25 cent« and 2 cests for postage, Marcus Ward's, 
Prank’ Tuck's, and other beautiful cards. ary. 
—For 50 cent«an4 4 cents for postage, 5 Chromo Litho- , detinitions are thorough and accurate. 
ou fine satin, in cok-rs. 


THE CONDENSED Is not a reprint, but an 
entirely new compilation on a novel and origt- 
nal plaa which allows more matter in the same 
- ge with the Same type than any otber diction- 
It is the latest, and its etymologies and 


Beside other valuable information, the appen 


dix contalas a pronouncing vocabulary of over 


24,000 proper names—a feature found in nv other 
abridged dictiunary. 


Neut_ by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 81.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 
Although recently published, this work has al 
ready attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 


It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is 
bound In flexible cloth. and is the must beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever iasued from 
the American Press. 


THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among 


mauy valuable features; 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the United 
States, Mapsof the Principal Cities of the Union, 
Recent Polar Explorations, ‘( entral Africa, 
Egypt and the Soudan, Alaska, etc , etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


[YISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0., 
PUBLISHERS, 


753 A 755 Broadway, “ey New York. 


FOR EAS TER. 


THE KING OF GLORY.— oughly adjested 


Berviee for Easter Senden. Cousisting of 
entirely new Choruses and 
— ture Readings, happily appropriate tuo 
estival of the Resurrection. 
Rev. Rongrt Lowry. 16 page 
Price, @4 per 100; S cts. ona by mall. 


=. & Main’s Easter Annual, 


--A collection of Caruls by 
ion, @4 bee per 100; 5 cts. each by mall. 


A complete Catalogue of Easter Music, Sery- 
ices, Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | S51 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


HIGH- ETCHINGS 


Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Se 
mour Haden, Pennell, Be 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully framed, cost $10 each. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-S(€ 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 
FOR 


AND , 


UNERAL 
MEMORIAL SERVICES | 


The 

bymre Together with suitable “Gos 
and tunes pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 
in this little signe to comfort those 


book are not that mourn. 


sad of mourn- 


ful, but hopeful EDITED BY 
cheering, and full of JAMES R. 


Consolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience tn carrying in 
the pocket. Price, Scts. each 
by mail, postpaid, 83.60 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


or Avctons ané Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing tions of famouse original intings. 
Sculpéure. ete. Send 10cerw In stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,0u0 su 
Mention thu vaper. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 


MURRAY. 


333 Washington &., Boston, Mass, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 12. 


— 


FACT AND RUMOR. | 


A new story is told of Mr. Lincoln. It ¢eems he was 
once counsel fora plaintiff who went on the stand and 
swore positively that a certain debt due him from de- 
fendant had not been paid. The attorney for the defend- 
ant simply produced a receipt in full, signed by the 
plaintiff, prior to the beginning of the case. He had to 
admit the signing of the receipt, but told Lincoln he 
supposed the man had lost it. Lincoln at once arose 
and left the court-room. The Judge told them to pro- 
ceed with the case, and, Lincoln not appearing, Judge 
Treat told a bailiff to go to the hotel and callhim. The 
bailiff ran across the street to the hotel and found Lin- 
cola sitting in the oftice with his feet on the stove, ap- 
parently in deep study, when he interrupted him with : 
“Mr. Lincoln, the Judge wants you.” ‘‘ Oh, does he 
replied Lincoln. ‘‘ Well, you go back and tell the 
Judge I cannct come. Tell him I have to wash my 
hands.” The bailiff returnel with the message, 
Lincoln's client suifered a nonsuit. 


The views of our worthy ancestors on the education 
and ‘‘ sphere” of women are shown by an extract from 
Bradford's ** History of New England :” ‘‘ Mr. Topkins, 
the Governor of Hartford, upon Connecticut, came to 
Boston and brought his wife with him (a godly young 
woman and of special parts) who was fallen into a sad 
infirmity, the loss of her understanding and reason, 
which had been growing upon her divers years by rea- 
son of her giving herself wholly to reading and writing, 
and had written many books. Her husband being very 
loving and tender of her, was loath to grieve her ; but 
he saw his error when it was too late. For if she had 
attended her household affairs and such things as belong 
to women, and not gone out of her way and calling to 
medd'e in such things as are proper for men, whose 
minds are stronger, etc., she had kept her wits and 
might have improved them usefully and honorably in 
the place Goi had set her.” 


A Hartford paper repeats the story told in Mr. Dolby’s 
book on Charles Dickens, that when the novelist was in 
New Haven, the mayor of the city, at an indignation 
meeting held to protest avainst mismanagement in the 
sale of seats, opened his remarks by saying that until 
then he had never heard of Mr. Dickens. The New 
Haven ‘‘ Palladium” coasiders this as not at all remark- 
able, because at the time of Dickens’s first visit “‘ Dick- 
ens had written only ‘ Oliver Twist,’ * Sketches by Boz,’ 
and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and had not one reader where 
he has one hundred now.” Let’s see—watn’t there a 
hook called the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” that made some lit- 
tle stir in literary circles? And were not the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop” and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” published in 
1841? And is it possible that Dickens visited New 
Haven in ** 1849 or 1850,” as the ‘‘ Palladium” states? 
If so, New Haven was greatly favored, as he certainly 
visited no other spot in this country except in 1842 and 
1867-8. 


The “ Post,” speaking of the absurd story about the 
Dynamite Irish Brigade,” says: ‘‘ The ‘ officers who 
belonged to Mosby’s command,’ who were said to have 
volunteered their services as leaders of the ‘ brigade,’ 
scem never to have existed, for one of Mosby’s captains 
says that he never heard their names till now. He says 
furthermore that if the ‘brigade’ ever starts he does 
not think it will reach the Mahdi, ‘as the walking in 
the Soudan is not good.’ This is true, but whatever its 
effect may be upon ‘ volunteers,’ it is likely to stimulate 
general public desire to have the brigade start as soon as 
possible. The great thine would be to get the dynami- 
ters into the desert, and to accomplish that we have not 
the slightest doubt that the American people would 
cheerfully defray. the entire cost of transportation to 


Egypt.” 


In a lecture recently delivered in G asgow, the Duke 
of Argyll said: ** In the Jast year of his life Dr. Darwin 


’ did me the bonor of calling upon me in London, and I 


had a long and interesting conversation with that dis- 
tinguished observer of nature. In the course of con- 
versation I said it was impossible to look at the wonder- 
ful processes of nature which be had observed, without 
seeing that they were the effect and expression of mind. 
I shall never forget Mr. Darwin’s answer. He looked 
at me hard, and said : ‘ Weil, it often comes over me 
with overpowering force, but at other times (and he 
shook his head) it seems to go away.’”’ 


Wellesley College has entered upon an undertaking io 
raise $25,000 to build and furnish another cottage. This 
will both provide a quieter home for some thirty of the 
Wellesley College girls, and will release some much- 
needed room in the large building for additional recita- 
tion rooms. The class of ‘86, through the kindness of a 
gentleman who refuses to be known to the public, has 
started the subscription with $5,000, which the members 
expect to increase to $5,500 ; and the class of ’89, not to 
be outdone, have pledged themselves to raise another 
$5,000 by their personal efforts, 


A Leith (Scotland) minister, if reports of a recent 
eermon are true, has an odd understanding of the sixth 
commandment. ‘ A deed had lately been committed.” 
he told his congregation, ‘‘of which, Christian minister as 
he was, he much approved.” He referred to the shooting 
of Donovan Rossa by Mrs. Dudley, ‘‘a woman who 
deserved to be ranked with Jael, the wife of Heber, who 
put an end to the enemy of her country; for what 
should one do with ravenous wolves but shoot them ”’ 


There are many varieties of so-called carnivorous 
plants, but until lately we have never heard of a plant 
that travels. Itis said to be of the lily of the valley 
species, and las a root formed of knots, by which it an- 
nually advances about an inch distant from the place 
where the plant was first rooted. Every year another 
knotis added, which drags the plant further on, so that 
in twenty vears’ time the plant has traveled about twenty 
inches from its original place. 


Moncey is like a cat playing with a mouse, Securities 
repreecot the mouse. The moncy rat lets the security 
mouse sun up and down and carry on high jinks until 
just about the time the mouse fancies it has the worid to 
itself, and then the money cat comes down on it, and we 
read: ‘‘ Though the firm has several millions in securi- 
ties, their inability to meet a note for $40,000 caused 
their suspension.’’—{ Pittshurg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The ‘‘ Popular Sc!eace Monthly” mentions several va- 
rietics of spiders of such size as to encourave the hope 
that the making of fabrics of spider webs may some- 
time become a possibility. Many attempts bave already 
been made to spin threads and weave webs out of this 
delicate material, but with little success. The only prac- 
tical use now made of the beautiful threads is to fur- 
nish cross lines for telescope glasses. 


The Church Militant.—The Richmond “ Christian Ad- 
vocate” remarks : ‘‘ In the tussle of the Campbellite and 
regular Baptist journals, our last record had the ‘ Cuc- 
koo’ champion on top. We knew Brother Dickinson 
couldn't be kept at the bottom. He has the best wind. 
The ‘ Herald’ has turned its hard-shell antagonist, and 
has him down. We are umpiring this contest with 
judicial fairness.” 


A late member of the London “ Christian Herald” 
givesan account of a missionary meetiog at which vale- 
dictory addresses, previous to leaving for foreign 
missions, were delivered by a late stroke of the Cam- 
bridge University Eight, a late captain of the Cambridge 
Eleven, an ofticer of the Royal Artillery, and an oflicer 
of the Dragoon Guards. __ 


A Chicago photographer, while focusing a sitter, saw 
& man steal toward her, evidently preparing to snatch her 
pocketbook. He ‘‘ pulled the trigger,” took an instan- 
taneous photograph of the theft, and by it secured the 
thief’s arrest and conviction. 


A Connecticut village bas an anti-swearing society, 
but we are sorry to say that the penalty of violating the 
agreement is to ‘‘ set up the drinks all round.” 


There is a special London mission whose object is the 
welfare of those who make their livelihood on the stage. 


A ton of gold and five tons of other metals are yearly 
used by the 17,00 dentists of this country. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any eulject to The Chris- 
dian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of Ue paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabis. } 


1. What will be the first year of the twentieth century ? 

2. What art exhibitionsin New York are now, or soon to be, 
open 

3. Are Watts's paintings still at the Metropolitan Museum ’ 

4. How do the best American and English‘ writers write 
“ Watts’ in the possessive, and bow pronounce! 

5. How is Miss Yonge’s name pronounced * 


6. By what name and title should ** Lucy Stone be addressed * | 


7. Weare ata loss, notwithstanding his explanations, to un- 
derstand how the wise Jacob Abbott could bave made his Mary 
Erskine, in the unrivaled Franconia stories, unable to read and 
write at the age of eighteen (see “ Mary Erskine,” chapter I! ), 
and still later, after her marriage, at twenty-two (chapter Ixxvii.). 
Taking into account her New England birth and capabilities, we 
think it too rare a case to be used in that way. W. T. S. 

Cuarvorre, N. Y. 

1. As the year 1 a.D. was the first year of the first cent- 
ury, the year 100 a.p. was necessarily the hundredth or Jast 
of that century, and the year 101 a.p. the first of the second 
century. In like manner, the year 1401 will be the first year 
of the twenticth century. 

2. Since the closing of the Water-Color Exhibition there 
has been no special art exhibition (except that of the Watts 
pictures) open in the city, though some of the collections of 
the most important art dealers are well worth visiting. The 
next regular exhibition will be the Spring Exhibition of the 
National Academy. The permanent exhibitions at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and the New York Historical Society 
should also be seen, and the Seney collection at the Ameri- 
can Art Association. 

3. The Watts collection is still on exhibition, and, we 
understand, will remain uatil October. 

4. Usage differs, The rule laid down by old text-books, 


and still followed by most publishing houses and periodi- 
cals, would add an s,; thus: Watts's pictures.’ Others 
use the apostrophe only—-‘‘ Watts’ pictures.”’ 

5. Like the adjective ‘‘ young.”’ 

6. Lueg Stone, Editor ‘‘ Woman’s Journal,’’ Boston. 

7. L£weremember rightly, you will find the special circum- 
stances as described such as to make the fact not specially 
strange or remarkable. 


1. I saw advertised not long ago a pamphlet (I think) giving 
directions for reading the Bible to the best advantage. 
I bave lost the advertisement, aod wish to know where such 
directions can be had. The one I have reference to might bave 
been by the Kev. W. F. Crafts, but I am not positive. 2. I would 
also like to know where the daughter of a Congregational min- 
ister with emai means can best procure an education in art, 
making portraiture a specialty. E. 8S. K. 

SaLem, Oregon. 

1. Perhaps you have in mind Mr. W. F. Crafts’s *‘ Bible 
Helps,”’ published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 2. The 
“United States Art Directory and Year Book,’ compiled 
by 8. R. Koehler (Cassell & Company, New York), will give 
you such information about the various art schools of the 
country as will enable you to form an intelligent opinion on 
the subject. Too much depends on the instruction already 
acquired, proficiency of the pupil, and other individual cir- 
cumstances, for us to venture specific advice without know- 
ing more of the case. The Cooper Union of this city bas an 
excellent Free Art School for Women. The School of Fine 
Arts of Yale College and the schoo! of the Art Institute of 
Chicago are among those open to ladies. 


A slip of the pen made us say two or three weeks ago 
that the Prince Jmperial was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
whereas we meant, of course, to insert the word not. A 
correspondent, in calling our attention to the error, 
says: ‘* The Prince Imperial is buried, or rather his coffin 
rests, in a room in a little Catholic church at Chisel- 
hurst, just opposite the room where, in a family sarcopb- 
agus presented by Queen Victoria, is the body of Nupoleon 
Ill. I visited the place last August, and there saw his 
coffin, covered with a velvet pall, and the flowers on it 
sent by the Prince of Wales and others. A large marble 
cross was erected to bis memory by the natives of Chisel- 
burst, and is just opposite Camden House, where they lived 
foralongtime. At the eptrance to the church there is a no- 
tice asking you to pray for the souls of ‘‘the following list,’’ 
including Napoleon III., but not bis son. The sexton told 
us, as be was not put in any other coffin, he could not be 
prayed for, as they did not consider him buried.”’ 


Your inquiring friend *‘ Alliston,’’ of Portland, Me. (in 
The Christian Union of March 5, p. 24), may be interested 
to know that Colorado air is superexcellent for persons 
afflicted with asthma. Multitudes have found relief in tbat 
dry, pure, tonic air. A convention of 117 asthmatics was 
held at Denver. Sixty per cent. pronounced themselves 
cured ; thirty per cent. greatly relieved. Some bad been 
but a short time in that country. An able physician, Dr. 
Lolly, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has published a pamphlet 
on **Colorado for Invalids,’’ which gives much well con- 
sidered and valuable information. G. N. M. 


Ihave lately seen a reference to the “ Orpheotelists,"" whom I 
take to have been a band of religionists or philosophers. Can 
you tell me exactly what they were? M.C.S. 

Jamaica, L. L 

‘“* Orpheotelists’’ is defined in McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia as ‘‘aset of mystagogues in the early ages of 
ancient Greece, who were wont to appear at the doors of 
the wealthy, and promise to release them from their own 
sins and those of their forefathers by sacrifices and expia- 
tory songs; and they produced on such occasions a collec- 
tion of books of Orpheus and Musaus, on which they 
formed their promises.” 


Can you tell where we can find an old story of a son and 
his wife who so ill-treated an aged father as to oblige him to eat 
away from the table with a wooden bowl, until, one day, their 
little boy, belng questioned as to his endeavor to whittle a plece 
of wood, replied that he was making a bow! for his father to use 
when he grew old? J. 0. 

Brooaryn, N. Y. 

The story is one that has been floating about the colamns 
of religious and secular papers for some years. We do not 
know its origin. Perhaps some reader can answer the 
question. 


What was the “ Palm Synod"? @. F. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

It was an ecclesiastical council held in a.p. 501, convened 
by Theodoric to consider charges of simony and immoral- 
ity brought against Symmachus by Laurentius, his rival. 
The former was acquitted without investigation of the facts, 
on the ground that the council had no right to pass judg- 
ment on the acts of the successor of St. Peter. The council 
was named from the building in which it was held. 


’ Will you please give Information in regard to who Is to be the 


publisher of General U. 8S. Grant's new book when it is finished? 
M. R. 

General Grant's Memoirs,’’ it is announced, will be 
printed by Charies L. Webster & Co., of New York, a sub- 
scription-book publishing house, in which Mr. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) is understood to be interested financially. 
It is said that the book has been finished, with the excep- 
tion of the work of revision and proof-reading. 


Where can we find best work upon Gladstone, his public and 
private life, his speeches and policy? H. M. D. 

N. Y. 

You will find the “ Life of Gladstone,” by Barnett Smith, 
a very good one. I[t is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. Price, $3. 
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March 19, 1885. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE 


MINISTERS AND THE LAW. 


HE third of the lectures on the above subject, de- 

livered by Professor Phelps before the Yale Divin 

ity School, was most interesting because of its peculiar 

fitness at the present time, when the subject of reforming 

marriage and divorce laws is arousing so much atten- 

tion. The main points of the lecture were as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘I shall proceed to consider the legal relations of 
some of the special duties devolving on miinisters, 
First, as to the duty of clergymen in respect to the cere 
mony of marriage. Authority to perform the ceremony 
is conferred by the laws of each State, and vary in the 
different States. Every State confers upon ministers of 
the Gospel the right to solemnize marriage. It is also 
conferred, as I think it should not be, upon other offi. 
cials. A minister of the Gospel for this purpose is one 
who is ordained or admitted to the ministry in any ex- 
isting church. And likewise any person assuming to 
act without ordination, but being accepted and settled 
as pastor by any church in conformity with its practice, 
is a minister of the Gospel. In many States it is the 
law that a minister who is ordained but does not reside 
in the State is not qualified to solemnize the ceremony 
there. There area few legal safeguards, where there 
ought to be more, surrounding the ceremony of mar 
riage. A license is sometimes required, but lack of it 
does not vitiate the marriage. The penalty for viola. 
tion usually falls on the clergyman. The public have x 
right to require thatthey shall be furnished with certain 
evidence as to every marriage. The law sometimes re 
quires publication of banns or of intention. Tt also 
sometimes requires that the clergyman shall keep a 
record of marriages himself, or deliver it for filing in a 
designated public office. Whatever the requirements 
of the law may be, they suould be carefully observed. 
Ii is also wise for every clergyman to provide himself 
with record evidence of every marriage he solemnizes, 
even if the law does not require it. It is often impor- 
tant for the vindication of the rights of parties con- 
cerned, and often to the vindication of the minister him- 
self. The English law requires that the party sub- 
scribe their pames to the record of the officiating minis. 
ter. Asa matter of prudence this should always be done, 
even though not legally required. As to the marriages 
which may be celebrated. The parties must be of sufli- 
cient age-—fourteen for the male, twelve for the female, 
by the common law. They must be sane; they must 
be unmarried, and not related within the prohibited 
degrees. There must be no compulsion nor fraud. 
A representation that a marriage ceremony was merely 
a formal epgagement was held fraud in Vermont. In 
some States consent of parents is required when parties 
are under a certain age. But when the parties are over 
the required age, or where no such law prevails, the 
minister should proceed with caution in a certain class 
of cases. There is no obligation of law compelling 
you to perform the ceremony. In every case of a pro- 
posed marriage that bears the appearance of being 
secret, or with undue haste, the clergyman should 
beware. A secret marriage can rarely be justified. 
There is a distinction between a secret and a private 
marriage. Care should be taken with hasty marriages 
and marriages at unseasonable hours. Such marriages 
by the English law are guarded against. Every mar- 
riage there must be solemnized in a church, except by 
special permission. Banns must be published; the 
ceremony must be before twelve o'clock, noon. A pro- 
posed private marriage may be attended with obvi- 
ous disparity of age or condition between the par- 
ties. Circumstances may {Indicate that something is 
wrong. Most such marriages are celebrated by a 
clergyman. Thousands of marriages have been cele- 
brated, when a word toa foolish or misguided girl by 
the minister would have saved her from ruin. A 
clergyman is lacking in the very highest duty in 
regard to that sacred ceremony who does not inform 
himeelf, so far as he can, regarding the circumstances of 
a proposed private marriage. Want of consent of 
parents in the case of a young girl should always oc 
casion inquiry. Delay and wise counsel may prove most 
salutary. I shall hazard one remark on the subject of 
divorce that wi!! not be generally accepted. So long as 
divorce is allowed by law it isa matter that can never 
be adequately regulated. The only way is to abolish it. 
Cases may require a legal separation. I refer to the 
divorce that allows the parties to remarry. No divorce 
is allowed in South Carolina nor in the Catholic Church. 
Men can get along without it. 

‘I come now to the subject of ecclesiastical trials. 
Such will arise from many causes. And clergymen will 
be called upon to take part in them. In no trials is it 
more important that a right result should take place. 

‘** Nothing is more difficult than to try doubtful cases 
of fact. Much evidence may point one way, much the 
other. Nothing is more difficult than to ascertain the 
truth out of doubtful and conflicting human testimony. 
In the courts, judges trained to the work find it difficult 
enough. Your training is different, yet you will have 


to sit in these ecclesiastical courts and do as well as you 
can. And the conclusion is often one of great impor- 
tance. The cardinal rule that underlies «ll judicial pro- 
ceedings, without which they are certain to be wrong, 
and certain to be set aside in a court of justice, is: You 
must hear the party against whom you proceed. There 
is no exception to this rule. Our courts acknowledge 
no trial as valid in which the man has not been heard 
in his own defense. This means that he is to be made 
acquainted with the charges against him, and informed 
in regard to them with certainty and precision. He 
must have reasonable time to prepare his defense. He 
is entitled to hear, see, and, if he desires, to cross-examine 
the witnesses. His own witnesses must be heard. He 
is entitled to assistance of counsel, and to be heard in 
argument by himself in person or by counsel. If he 
does not take these oppertunities, if he refuses to come 
when invited, then the case may be proceeded with in 
his absence. But if he has not had a chance to be fully 
and fairly heard, the judgment will be set aside in a 
court of justice, if the case has any phase that enables 
it tu be curried there.” 


NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


IIE Christians of Kioto have just bad oecasion to 
+. rejoice in the ordination of the first pastor In the 
city. There has been hitherto ne lack of preachers in 
this city, but the want of a pastor has been a great 
hindrance to the growth of the Christian work. The 
uew pastor, Mr. Jsunashima, is one of Jast summer's 
graduates from the Kioto Training School, and is a 
young man of much ability and strength of character. 
The ordaining council included delegates from twenty 
churches. Such an occasion sffords a good example of 
the degree of self-reliance which has been attained by 
the Japanese churches. The church, though not large, 
and although it is laying up money for a new church 
building, assumes the entire support of the pastor. 
Delegates from the churches meet and organize them- 
selves into # council, and do their work with as much 
order and dignity as any ecclesiastical council in 
America. The foreigners are present only as honored 
guests. QOneor two things, though, are somewhat in 
the line of innovations. (ne is that it is considered an 
important, if not an essential, part of the ordination 
services to administer the Lord’s supper and baptism. 
The new pastor thus begins at once to exercise some of 
the functions of his office by administering the two sac 
raments. On the following day a new church was or- 
ganized in Kioto (the fourth), and on the day after that 
a church was organized at a town midway between 
Kioto and Osaka. Among the members of the former 
church is one of the leading members of the Provincial 
Assembly, and among those of the latter is a man who 
formerly did a large business in brewing rice beer, but who 
has given it up as being a business not consistent with 
Christianity. These two examples illustrate two facts: 
That among the Christians in Japan there are some men 
of wide influence and good social position, and that the 
church members in generai understand a Christian pro- 
fession to be much more than a mere intellectual assent 
to the teachings of Christianity. Another fact, just 
heard, illustrates the first remark. The governor of the 
prefecture next east of Kioto recently remarked to a 
friend that when the National Assembly should be es- 
tablished (in 1890) the best man that could be sent as a 
representative from that province was a certain gentle. 
man whom he named. This gentleman is a Chris- 
tian. 

It would be foolish to say that Christianity has no 
difficulties to meet in Japan, but it is certain that many 
serious difficulties are not found here. There is no caste 
system, as in India; no one religion holding bigoted 
sway over the body of the people, as Mohammedanism 
does in Mohammedan lands ; there isa stable and en- 
lightened government ; while there are many who cling 
to the old ways, there is a large number who welcome new 
ideas ; the people in general are not so completely 
devoted to the one object of getting money as the mass of 
the Chinese are ; while there is not much wealth, there is 
not much of such hopeless poverty as is found in some 
lands, and the people are able to support Christian 
institutions ; the Christians, too, in gencral recognize 
their duty to do their part in spreading Christianity. 
Such considerations as these do not show that Japan is to 
become a Christian nation at once or without effort, 
but they do give great encouragement to earnest effort 
and large hopes. Another very pleasant thing in Japan 
is the spirit of Christian union among missionaries and 
churches of various denominations. Probably no land 
gives a better example of Christian union than Japan 
does. Anexample is the Young Men’s Christian Associ. 
ation of Osaka, in which members of churches founded 
by five missions unite. They are hoping to build a hal! 
for union meetings in the heart of the city, and hope to 
borrow money for it from friends in both England 
and the United States. ‘Still another pleasant thing is 
the love of the Word. At preaching services a large 
part of the congregation will be seen to have Bibles in 


their bands, and will look up the places read or quoted. 
The New Testament is now published in a very neat and 
convenient little volume; the translation of the Old 
Testament is also making progress, and now about half 
of it is published. 

Two new churches have just been organized on the 
island of Shikoku, daughters of Mr. Ise’s church at 
Smabari. One of them is at the place where so many 
stones have been thrown at the Christians and their place 
of worship. 

A society has just been formed at Tokio, including 
many of the Japanese professors in the University, to 
promote the use of the Roman alphabet in writing Japan 
ese. It is earnestly to be hoped that they may succeed. 
Within afew months the desire to learn English has 
greatly increased in many parts of the country. 

Dwient W. LEARNED. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—It is known that there are some forty Congregationa 
clergymen in New England who purpose, if possible, to 
change their fields of labor before next July. 

—Dr. T. T. Munger, of North Adams, read his elaborate 
paper on immortality at the Boston Metaphysical Club 
meeting, March 11. It will be published in the “‘ Century.”’ 

—At the recent meeting of the Boston Evangelical Minis- 
ters, the Rev. V. A. Lewis, of the Columbus Avenue Presby- 
terian Caurch, in a report as chairman of a special eommit- 
tee on “Indecent Pictures and Bill-boards,’’ said that 
‘** Boston, in this way, is as Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
unless something radical is done, this city wili meet with 
the fate of the cities of the plain.’’ He would have “the 
bill-posters and the piano manufacturers proceeded against, 
if they do not beed a suitable warning, and put in State 
prison.’’ The committee was continued, and instructed to 
call the attention of the Mayor tothe subject. The pictures 
in the plano warerooms referred to are those of * ballet 
dancers.”’ 

—At a largely attended meeting of the Baptist Superin- 
tendents’ Association in Tremont Temple, March 9, Mr. 
William N. Hartshorn, of the Ruggles Street School, deliv- 
ered an address on the primary department in Sunday- 
schools. 

—Dr. FE. E. Hale, at the March meeting of the Unitarian 
Club in Boston, gave an essay on ‘‘ The Practical Work of 
the Unitarians of To-Day,’’ in which he said tbere are those 
who, ‘‘coming out of the old churches with a total loss of 
faith in all religion, are in a dangerous spiritual condition, 
and to whom Unitarians should hold out the better light of 
treir faith.”"’ 

—Reports at the annual meeting of the Park Stree 
Church in Boston show a total of 220,200 raised for chari 
ties outside of the congregational expenses, and fifty-three 
additions to the church within the year. 

—The Broadway Methodist Church in Boston is strugglin 
under a 325,000 mortgage on its property, and a floatin 
debt of 33,000. It is a serious question whether the debt can 
be lifted. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church in Providence, R. I. 
observed the seventh anniversary of its organization 
March 8. 

—Arrangements are making to observe the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Pear] Street Universalist Society in Mil 
ford, Mass., next September. 

—The Congregational church in Conway, Mass., is mov- 
ing to build a new meeting-house on the site of the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire, and from plans similar to the old 
structure. 

—A move is on foot to form a Young Men’s Christian As 
sociation in thecity of Malden. 

—The First Congregational Church in Lowel! dedicated it 
new vestry March 8, the pastor, the Rev. Smith Baker 
preaching the sermon. 

—There isa Union Church at Northfield Depot Village 
N. H., at which four denominations alternate in holding 
services, each taking one Sunday ina month. The enter- 
prise is harmonious and prosperous. 

—Arrangements are progressing to hold a congress of 
Christian denominations in Hartford, Conn., early in May. 
Dr. Joseph Anderson (Congregativonalist), of Waterbury, 
Conn., is chairman of the committee, and the Rev. W. Wilber- 
force Newton, of Pittsfield (Episcopalian), is secretary. All 
Christian denominations, it is expected, will be represented 
and eminent clergymen and laymen will participate in the 
deliberations and discussions. The range of representa- 
tives includes the whole country. American Christians 
have here a great opportunity. 

—By the will of Caleb Stetson, of Braintree, the Ameri- 
can Tract Society will receive 31,000, and the Orphan's Hop 
Lodge, of Weymouth, $1,000, to be used for the relief o 
poor brothers of the Lodge. 

—The sixty-third quarterly convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Eastern Massachusetts was held a 
Everett, March 11, sixteen associations being represente 
by 118 delegates. 

—Thieves recently stele two clocks, one of them quite val- 
uable, from the Methodist church in Saugus, Mass. 

—The new Baptist church on Snell Street, in Brockton 
Mass., was dedicated March 12, Dr. G. W. Bosworth, of Cam- 
bridge, preaching the sermon, The structure has cost 
$4,500, and has ap incumbrance of $1,500. 

—March 8, the Rey. P. 8. Riggs and au Indian chief, Yel 
low Hawk, presented the cause of the Indians at the Con- 
gregational church, North Adams, Mass. Yellow Hawk 
spoke in his own language, and Mr. Riggs translated his 
speech. At the close of the meeting a collection of §200 was 
taken to aid in the support of Indian missions. 
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—The Congregationalists of Conway, Mass., have decided 
to rebuild their church on the old site and according to 
plans similar to those on which the old church was built. 

—April 2 will be observed in Massacbusetts as the annual 
day for fasting and prayer. 

—The School for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., 
is limited in membership. At present there are but two 
regular pupils ; but application has been received from over 
thirty, and it is expected, when business arrangements can 
be made by these applicants, that the school will increase 


in numbers. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The annual meeting of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society of Long Island met in the First Baptist 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. There were present 
about 300 ladies, representing the twenty churches ir Brook- 
lyn and several of the churches on Long Island. One of 
the most interesting reports of the evening was that from the 
little Sunday-school at Port Jefferson, where three members 
of the Sunday-school purchased a hen and devoted the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of eggs and chickens to the missionary 
cause. The financial report of the Society shows it to be in 
a flourishing condition. 

—Last week the Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Presbytery of Long Island met in the Presby- 
terian church at Southold, L. I. The Long Island So- 
ciety has duubled its efficiency in contributions within the 
past year. On Thursday afternoon the Mattituck Society 
held its anniversary inthe same church. In the eveninga 
public meeting was held, the principal features of which 
were addresses by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
and Mrs. Lucy 8. Bainbridge, of Brooklyn. Dr. Hall’s ad- 
dress was historical, and reviewed the missionary work dur- 
ing the first, second, and third centuries, and a sketch 
throngh the centuries to the nineteenth. He paid a special 
tribute to the miesionary spirit of the Irish Church. He 
thought that there was a renewed missionary spirit at the 
present time. Mrs. Bainbridge drew striking pictures of the 
condition of women in China, Japan, India, and Syria. 

—There is a movement on the part of prominent Roman 
Catholics in the city of New York to establish a mission for 
the Italians and the education of their children. It is pro- 
posed to have a ladies’ society organized whose members 
shall visit the Italians in their homes; it is also said that 
day-schools will be established. 

—The State Charities Aid Association of New York have 
issued a statement defending the bill now pending at Al 
bany, which provides municipal lodging-houses in place of 
the lodgings now furnished io station-houses. The de- 
sign now is to furnish a similar institution to the Way- 
farers’ Lodge at Boston. The Association think it will be 
well to open one of these lodging-houses during the present 
year as an experiment. 

—The Rev. Arthur Mitchell occupied the pulpit of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle on the morning of March 9. *He de- 
voted his discourse to mission work both at home and 
abroad. He stated that it was over fifty years since the 
Presbyterian Church began sending missionaries to the 
American Indians ; the Church had established and was 
sustaining missionaries in India, in China, Corea, Syria, 
Persia, and in most of the South American States; and 
closed by saying that the Presbyterians of Brooklyn were 
not doing their duty to the foreign missions of tbe Church ; 
that they were onlyjgiving at the rate of one and one-quarter 
cents per week ; this he considered a disgrace. 

—A revival is in progress in Herkimer Street Baptist 
Charch of Brooklyn. Thirteen persons were baptized and 
received into the fellowship of the church last Sunday. 

—There is a deep revival epirit in the city of Buffalo; itis 
affecting all the churches, and has resulted in large acces- 
sions in membership to several of them, but notably the 
Delaware Avenue Methodist Church, where, on a recent 
Sunday, seventy-six people united with the church. 

—A new Methodist church is about completed at Dundee, 
Be 

—The Fifty-third Annual Report of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Society was made public last week. This 
Bociety devotes itself to work in the public institutions and 
the city prisons. An appeal is made by the Executive Com- 
mittee for more money and more workers, and the Superin- 
tendent says that the first and most urgent need is a well- 
educated German clergyman to devote himself among his 
countrymen. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the beginning of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, in the Lafayette Presby- 
terian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., will be held April 6. 
Addresses will be made by prominent clergymen and citt- 
zens. Dr. Cuyler is one of the most popular, if not the 
most popular, pastor in Brooklyn. 

—There are two First Baptist Churches in Brooklyn ; one, 
which is under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. B. Thomas, 
located at the corner of Pierrepont and Clinton Streets ; the 
other is located in the Eastern District, corner Lee Avenue 
and Keap Street. The latter church has just completed, 
and occupied for the first time last Sunday, their new chapel; 
they hope to occupy the main edifice by the first of May. It 
is suggested that on entering thetr new building the church 
choose some other name in order to prevent confusion. 

—The new Sunday-school room of the North Reformed 
Church at Newark, N. J., was dedicated last Sunday. 

—The North Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Pbiladel- 
phia, celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary Jast Sunday. 
Special services were held. In the evening the present pas. 
tor, the Rer. Dr. Harper, read a historical sketch of the 
ebureb. From thirty-two members which formed the mem- 
bersbip of the church when he entered upon his pastorate 
fourteen years ago, has grown a membership of 784, and 
during this fourteen years one thousand persons have united 
with the church. The church is entirely free from debt. 

—It was erroneously stated last week in these columns 


that the next session of the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will be held in New Britain, 
Conn. It will be held in the Asylum Church of Hartford, 
Conn., beginning April 2. 

—Fifteen persons were received into membership of the 
Valley Congregational Church at Orange Valley, N. J., last 
Sunday. The church is growing rapidly under the ministra- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Rankin. 

—On the morntog of March 9a fire was discovered in the 
East Montgomery Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia. The building was damaged to the extent of 
$15,000. 

—Final services were held in the old Asbury Metbodist 
Church of Philadelphia, March 8. The old church building 
was erected in 182. This edifice has been sold to the Key- 
stone Battery for $10,000, and will hereafter be occupied as 
anarmory. The new church isa magnificent Gothic build- 
ing, and does credit to the taste and liberality of the mem- 
bers. 

THE WEST. 

—A new Jewish synagogue is about to be opened at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—Four hundred and sixty-six new members bave been 
added to the membership of the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago, I1]., during the past three years, under the pastorate 
of the Rev. C. 8. Henson. The church is new free of debt. 

—A branch of the Salvation Army is now in Chicago. 

—The Second Street Methodist Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have nearly completed their new edifice. It bas 
already received that necessary article of furniture, a mort- 
gage. 

—The Episcopal church at Vincennes, Ind., was burned 
last Sunday. 

—A new Methodist Protestant church was dedicated at 
Walton, Mich., February 22. 

—On Tuesday evening of last week, at the First Congrega- 
tional Charch of Chicago, Ill., was a jug-breahking festival. 
The children of the Sunday-school and some of the mem- 
bers of the church have been collecting money for work 
among the Bohemians. This money was placed in small 
clay jugs. Last Tuesday evening these jugs were broken, 
and it was found that $319 had been collected, the largest 
sum deposited in any one jug being $31. The entertainment 
was very interesting. 

—The interest in the revival in the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
cepal Church of Chicago, Ill., continues unabated. Services 
are held at 8 o’clock and 7.30 r. Mm. of each day. 

—A Congregational church is about to be organized at 
Bancroft, Mich. 

—The Presbyterian church at Howells, Micb., has suc- 
ceeded in paying their entire debt. 

—Westminster Presbyterian Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will be ready for occupancy by September. The 
building wi!l cost $9,500. 

—The Presbyterian church at Saginaw City, Mich., cele- 
brated its forty-seventh anniversary March 1. 

—The newly organized church at Watervliet, Mich., are 
about erecting a new church edifice. 

—The Rev. W. 8. A. Mathews, of Onargo, Ill., is doing a 
most gracious and benevolent work for the prisoners in the 
penitentiary and State prisons througkout the West and 
Northwest. During the past year he has sent fifteen tons 
of reading matter to various prisons. Not only this; he bas 
traveled thousands of miles, visiting prisons, finding em- 
ployment for discharged men, food and clothing for their 
often destitute families, and new homes for boys, who are 
many of them now leading upright and respected lives. 
His reward is his work, and he is a living testimony to the 
fact that God somehow provides for those who labor not for 
themselves but for mankind. Those having reading matter 
in bulk which they would like to send, must first write Mr. 
Mathews, so that he can get free transportation, which al- 
most every railroad in the country cordially giveshim. Bat 
what he most wants is that 10,000 people should send him 
their papers, by mail, each week after they have read them. 
All who are willing to be at the slight trouble and expense 
of doing 80 may rest assured that they are bearing an im- 
portant part in the endeavor to make useful and Christian 
citizens out of these men who crowd our prisons and jails, 
instead of turning them out when their term is expired toa 
new career of crime. 

—S8t. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Chicago, 
lll., is making vigorous efforts to pay of the mortgage on 
thechurch. Bishop McLaren confirmed a class of twenty- 
seven in this church last week. 

—The People’s Church at Englewood, IIl., is most succeas- 
ful. 

—The committee appointed by the Presbyterian Social 
Union of Chicago, Ill., to confer upon the matter of church 


| extension, are looking up evidence as to the legality of the 


transfer of Articles of Incorporation beld by the old Presby- 
terian League. These articles entitle the Leaguo to bold 
real estate to the value of $750,000. A committce has been 
appointed to look into the bistory of the organization, and, 
if possible, reorganize that worthy institution. 

—The contract has been awarded forthe new Church of 
the Epiphany of Chicago, Ill. It is said it will be, when 
completed, one of the most beautiful churches in the city. 

—The Baptist church at Eaton Rapids, Mich., celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary recently. It was organized with a 
membership of eight persons, and has been most successful 
during its entire history. 

SOUTH, 

—It is reported that the Garfield Memorial Church at 

Washington is in a prosperous condition; that since occnu- 


pying their new building the congregation bas doubled in 
size, and that the debt has been provided for without 


mortgages. 
—The Rev. Simon P. Richardson, when presiding elder in 


the Alabama Conference, at a quarterly meeting publicly 
announced his purpose to protract it, and said, ‘I desire 
no advice about the conduct of the meeting from any man 
who does not hold family worsbip, pay his honest debts, and 
pray in his closet tbree timesa day.’’ It is said he received 
no advice during the meeting. 

—Francis Murphy has been delivering addresses to the 
convicts in the chapel of the new Virginia penitentiary. The 
result of these meetings has been the signing of the pledge 
by nearly all the prisoners. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—A. J. MeGown, of Bar Harbor, Me , has resigned. 

—George W. Morgan, of the Yale Theological School, has re- 
ceived a call from the church at Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

—Ariel E. P. Perkins, of Ware, Mass., was dismissed by coun 
cil March 11. 

—W. Jones, of Nunica, Mich., has accepted a call to Webster, 


Mich. 
—T. P. Prudden, of Lansing, Mich., has accepted acall to the 


church at Aurora, Il. 

—W.R. Seaver, pastor of the church at Traverse City, Mich. 
has received a call to the church at Pontiac, Mich. 

—Henry Byde, of Berlin, Mass , has received a cal! to the First 
Church at Holyoke, Mass. 

—Henry T. Statts bas received a call to the church at Glaston 
bury, Conn. 

—Isaac C. Smart, of Union Theological Seminary at New York, 
has accepted a call to the South Church at Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. 
Smart is the son of the Rey. Dr. Smart, of Albany, N. Y. 

—Newton J. Jones bas accepted a call to the church at North 
Leominster, Maas. 

—Lewis 0. Barstow, recently of Burlington, Vt.. has been 
chosen Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral History at Yale 
Divinity School. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—William P. Huntington died at Amherst, Mass., March 7, at 
the age of seventy. 

—Joseph Blanchard bas accepted acal! to St. John's Church at 
Detroit, Mich. 

—B. A. Latrobe, of Philacelphia, Pa., has received a call to 
Calvary Church at Wilmington, De). 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Daniel Derewelle began bis labors with the Second Church, 
Manchester, N. H., March 8. 

—George H. Stevens has been installed pastor of the church at 
Springfield, N. J. 

—A. J. Conrad, of Union Theological Seminary, bas received a 
call to the Ainslie Street Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Joseph T. Duryea, of Boston, Mass., it is rumored, has re- 
ceived a call to the First Church at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Alien F. De Camp, pastor of the Washington Heights Church, 
New York, has resigned. 

—E. G. Cheeseman, pastor of the church at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Shortsville, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—G. Shepard, pastor of the church at Ashfield, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Bennington, Vt. 

— Edward Green, pastor of the First Church at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., has resigned. 

—C,. C. Smith, pastor of the church at Branford, (onn., has re- 
signed. 

—W. E. Boyle has accepted a call to the First Church at At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

—F, E. Osborne, of Jersey City Heights, has accepted a call to 
the Sherman Avenue Charch at Newark, N. J. 

—W. C. Larned, pastor of the church at South Bend, Ind, has 
resigned. 

—H. D. Morwood, of Detroit, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Tolono, Ill. 

—A. H. Jessup, of Whitesville, N. Y., has received acall to the 
church at Medina, Mich. 

G. Hastings, pastor of the church at Belchertown, Mass., 
has received a call to Jewett City, Conn. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. J. Wheeler, of Haverhill, Mass , has accepted a cal! to the 
Advent Church, New Haven, Conn. 

—R. L. Howard, of Bangor, Me, has resigned end accepted a 
call to the Free-will Baptist Church, Franconia, N. H. 

—C. Marian Rhodes died recently at Camden, Me. 

—Henry F. Jenks (Unitarian),of Lawrence, Mass ,has resigned. 

—Austin Garver was installed pastor of the Unitarian church, 
Worcester, Mass., March 10. 

—G. Shepherd, of Ashfield, Mass., has received a call to Ben. 
nington, Vt. 

—George N. Howard waa installed pastor of the Paige Street 
Free-will Baptist Church, Lowell. Mass., March 11. 

—L. W. Phillips, of Haverhill, Mass., has resigned on account 
of health. 

—F. W. Whippen, of the Universalist church, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., will leave that place ubout the first of April to locate in 
Maire. 

—A.N. Alcott, pastor of the Unitarian church at Kalamazoo’ 
Mich., has withdrawn from the denomination because the last 
session of tle State Conference declined by a majority vote ‘‘to 
recognize either Jesus Christ or Christianity or even Theism,’’ 
in a proposed new constitution. 

—John C. Kimball, pastor of the First Unitarian Church at 
Hartford, Conn., bas resigned. 

—T. J. MacFadden, of the Reformed Episcopal church at Rah- 
way, N. J.. has accepted a call to Hamilton, Canada. 

—Leopard Mohbir, pastor of the German Evangelical church at 
Hoboken, N. J., died March &, aged fifty-two years. 

—John Haddens was instalied pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Youkers, N. Y., March 11. 

—E. J. Wheeler bas accepted a call to the Advent Church at 
New Haven, Conn. 

—George N. Howard was installed pastor of the Free will 
Baptist church at Lowell, Mass., last week. 

—Austin 8. Garver was installed pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Worcester, Mass., March 11. 

—John E. Smith, who for :he past two years has been pastor of 
the Salem Methodist Episcopal! Church at Wilmington, Del , wil) 
enter the Swedenborgian Charch at once. 

—Henry F. Jenks, pastor of the Unitarian church at Lawrence 
Mass., bas resigned. 
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AN INTOLERABLE NUISANCE, 


Speaking of one of the plagues that 
make up the disagreeable features of an 
ocean voyage, the plague caused by ‘‘ the 
race of men who play thenoble game of 
poker from the Mersey to Sandy Hook, 
and from Sandy Hook to the Mersey,” 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review” says : 


seemsto us that the great steamship 
companies owe it to their own reputation and 
the public convenience to put down this 
acandalous impudence with a very strong 
hand indeed. They are making large profits 
out of the conveyance of passengers, and 
they are bound in return to see that all on 
board their boats are properly treated. There 
ie, perbaps, some difficulty about enforcing 
the law, though probably it would be found 
on examination to be more apparent than 
real. Bot the companics have clearly the 
right to say that decency and civility shall be 
practiced toward al! their customers. What 
wold be said if the directors of an English 
railway allowed a smoking-carriage to be ap- 
propriated by two men for the purposes of 
rouge et noirto the unceremonious extrusion 
of tbe general public’? As for what this un- 
limited poker really meane, there can be very 
little doubt about that. It is not played 
merely for amusement, but is a lucrative 
trade, conducted on‘strict business principles. 
The managers of thia precious performance 
are professional swindlers, who are continu- 
ally crossing the Atlantic upon their unlaw- 
ful occasions, and who relieve of all super- 
fluous cash the youthful and inexperienced 
amateurs who are foolish enough to play 
with them. The spider then cynically fur- 
nishes the fly with enough money to telegraph 
for funds when he reaches Liverpool, and 
turns him out of the room without more ado. 
Lynch law does not exist upon ocean 
steamers, and it would be highly reprehensi- 
ble to throw a gang of card sharpers over- 
board. Even tarring and featbering bas gone 
out of fashion, and public indignation sim- 
mers in silent disgust. It cannot be the 
object of a ‘ very fashionable English line’ to 
deter respectable people from traveling by it 
or to essist gamblers in driving a dishonest 
trade. The captain, it seems, will not inter- 
fere, because he is bored by the dreariness of 
his occupation, and because he dislikes 
quarreling with bis passengers. There re- 
mains, therefore, nothing but an appeal to 
the companies themselves—uniess, indeed, 
they could be indicted in an English court 
for keeping a gambling-shop on the ‘ high 
We shall not be suspected of any 
sympathy with those who are always want- 
ing to interfere with other people's amuse 
ments because they think them wrong. Let. 
those who are ‘ pokerites’ be ‘ pokerites’ still. 
We have no more wish to say them nay than 
toenter upon a crusade against the ‘quiet | 
drunkards’ whom a too active cbief con- 
stable of Birmingbam once endeavored to 
convert by force. Buteven ‘ pokerites ’ must 
be taught toleration. If they cannot bear 
the sight of persons less seriously and virtu- 
ously engaged, they must confine themselves 
to their own cabins. The inexcusable in- 
solence, to say nothing else, of the proceed- 
ings described by ‘ X’ is too clear for argu- 
ment.” 


LIONS AS PETS. 


A writer in the St. Paul ‘ Pioneer Press” 
tells of the experience of Mr. H. H. Cross, 
who bas been many years a dealer in wild 
animals, in his attempts to domosticate the 
king of beasts : 

‘‘Some years ago, while visiting Aus- 
tralla, he purchased a pair of young lions 
—male and female—and brought them to 
his home in New York, where they have 
since been kept in an apartment fitted up 
expressly for them. Several of their cubs 
have been sold for $1,000 cach, and he bas 
been offered $6,000 for either of the parent 
couple, but he declined to part with them, 
and will keep them until they die. His 
children have learned to play with them 
without the least apprehension of danger, 
and a photograph of the pair has been 
inscribed : ‘ The souls that love us.’ Dur- 
ing all the time the two old lions have 
been in his possession they have not shown. 
the least disposition to injure any one, and 
he never had any trouble with their de- 
scendants, with the exception of one incor- 
rigible cub, which Mr. Cross describes as 
‘ the greatest lunkhead he ever taw.’ 

‘‘ This obstinate young beast persistently 


home, amused himself by tearing out the 
bottom of his cage, and then refusing to 
allow his temporary keeper to repair the 
damage. Whenever the keeper made an 
attempt to slip a board over the hole the 
cub would strike at him viciously, as a 
notification that he was regarded as a tres- 
passer, and the cage was left undisturbed. 
When the owner returned he was apprised 
of the insurrection in his menagerie, and 
promptly armed himself with a stout stick 
asa preparationforwar. He tried to place 
a board over that same hole, but the llon 
resented the intrusion, and the subsequent 
engagement may be described in Mr. 
Cross’s own words: My experience had 
told me that a lion’s vulnerable points of 
attack were on the nasal cavity and paws, 
and a few quick and earnest raps across 
these will defeat the bravest lion and make 
him turn tail. I went for that obdurate 
cub with my stick; he surrendered 
promptly, if not gracefully, and there was 
no further objection to the board or pro- 
jected repairs.” 


NEW: PUBLIC ATIONS. 


This Day is Published : 
(Uniform with ‘The Graphic Arts."’) 


LANDSCAPE, 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS,” 
“TOE GRAPHIC ARTS," etc., etc., etc. 


Columbier Svo, with about Afty Tlustra- 
tions, price, 835. Limited Edition, 
Large-paper Copies, with I’roofa 
of the Engrarings, and bound 
in vellum, price, 870. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce the 
aay ym of a new work by Mr. HAMERTON, simi. 

rin importance to“ THE GRAPHIC ARTs.’ it con- 

sista of a series of Chapters or Essays on landsc 4 
in nature, literature, and ert, in which, aithou 
painting is not infrequently referred to, there ts fe 
tle of a technical character and nothing likely to re- 
pel ageneral reader who takes some luterest tn land. 
scape. The text includes an analysis of various 
important divisions of natural yy stud 
jes of literature in connection wi'hit. Other subjecta 
treated at length are the association of architect- 
ure with peony the choice of places of resi. 
dence and sites of bouses, and the degree of injury 
or improvement yy! to netural landscape 
from human industry and habitation. 

Ina work of this nature the Illustrations are of 
great importince. Those which soonmpany this 
treatise have been selected both for the light they 
throw on the text and for their own value as works 
of art Commisston« have been given to eminent 
Etchers and Engravers, and the best processes of 
modern photographic engraving have also been em- 

oyed in the reproduction of pictures and drawing?. 

e work contains Forty Illustrations on Copper, of 
which one-half are Etchings or Kogravings, some of 
them from pictures, and others entirely original. 
Resides these, acertain number of Drawings have 
been re roduced as minor illustrations. The follow- 
ing is alist of some of the principal subjects . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CLAUDE . Vieta seen between Columna 
SS Wood and Lake. 
COU RBET.. The 
COX (DAV ID).. Pont y-C 'yasylite, ‘ale ‘Llangollen. 
Etched by F. SLocom 
Woodeutters. 
Etched by A. Masse. 

Banks of the Seine. 

(VAN). la Vierge au Donateur. 
dscape, with Hili and Cloud. 


Lar 
in’ Mezzotint y 8. W. REYNOLDS. 

GRAHAM (PETER, R.A.)..A Spate in the Highlands. 
GUILLAU MET.. Ev ening Prayer in the Sahara. 
HAMERTON. Ort inal Etching. 

The Port of Bian Chalon-sur- Satine. 
HARDY (HEY WOoD). Orixinal Etebing. 
ree. 


HARPIGNIES. ed near the Bois de Boulogne. 


by GREUX. 
in Line by E. P. BRANDARD. 


HUNTER A.BRA.) Original prey 


HU YSMANS DE MALINES with Cattle. 
KENT (THOMAS). .. Heidelberg. 
LALANNE. Original Ete bing. 

Le Bas Meudon, on the Seine. 


a 
LALANNE. wwe on the Marne 
LANDSEER E A.).. Eagle's Neat. 
by Cc. O. 

MOORE (HENRY). The Beached Mergent of the Sea. 
rmyard, 
Bull in the Roman Campeena. 


Etched by A. Masset. 
PARRISH. Original Etcbip 
PENNELL. Etching. om th 


REID (Gro A Cul Castle. 
SLOCOMBE ) UOpiginal Etching ...... Birch Treea. 


Drawing of the Virgin and Chtid, with aye 

TU RNERY (J. m. W., R.A.) Fishing 
Engraved in Line gE. P. 
TURNER (J. M. R.A. Kirkstali > 
TURNER (J. M. W., "R.A 
by A. DEBAINES. 
W..RA St. Denia. 
Engraved ia by A. BRUNET-DEBAINER. 

TURNER (J. M. W., R.A de Glace. 
TURNER (J. 
TURNER M. KA) Lucerne 


—— - 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


on the Thames. 
m the Sea. 


een 


resisted all blandishments, and at one 
time, during Mr. Cross’s absence from | 


412 FOURTH AVENUE, circwars 


The Mer 
RA.).... The Old Devil's Bridge.) 


DODD, MEAD & C0.'S 
NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 


A History of the Huguenot Emigration 
to America. 


By W. Barnp, D.D. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
maps and {llustrations, in cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. 
A eompanion to “ The Rise of the IInguenots 

of France,” by Prof. Hunny M. Barrp. 


“The story of the Huguenot emigration to 
America has remained, till now, unwritten. This 
has not been due to a lack of interest in the sub- 
ject nora failure to recognize its importance. 
Yet there has scarcely been a serious attempt to 
set in order the facta that have been known with 
reference to this theme, much leas to delve into 
the mass of documentary evidence that might 
be supposed to exist. 

“The present work ts the fruit of investiga- 
tions that have been carried on in this country, 
and in France and England, during the last ten 
or twelve years; the materials used having been 
foand largely in unpublished documents." — 
[Author's Preface. 


Jan Yedder's Wife. 


A Novel. In cloth. $1.25 


The publishers are of opinion that this story, 
while of great simplicity, will attract more than 
usual attention, not only on account of the man- 
ner in which it is told, but of the fresh scenes in 
which the characters move. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Secret of Death. 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form, of 
tbe “Katha Upanishad”™ from the Sanskrit, 
with some collected poems. By Epwin Ar- 
NOLD, author of “* The Light of Asia," Pearls of 
the Faith," “ Indian Idylis," ete. One volume, 
16mo, cloth, uniform with the authorized edt- 
tion of Mr. Arnold's works. Price, $1. 


By Ame tia E. Barn. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE 
UNSEEN. 


The Open Door.---The Portrait. 


By the author of “ A Little Pilgrim” and “ Old 
Lady Mary."’ One volume, 16mo, flexible cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The What-to-Do Club. 


A story for girls, by Campney, author of 
“The American Girls’ Home-Book of Work 
and Play.”’ 16mo, cloth, with handsome cover 
design. Price, $1.50. 


— 


Pink and White Tyranny. 


A society novel, by Mrs. 
Stows, author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” eto. 
With illustrations by Sol Eytinge. A new edi- 
tion of this fascinating work, which has 
already reached a sale of upwards of thirty 
thousand copies. 16mo, cloth, with new cover 
design. Price, $1.25. The same, cheaper edi- 
tion, paper covers. Price, 530 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
PEARL OF GOSPEL SONGS. 


For Gospel! Workers, Church and Sunday-Schools. 
By WE. A. OGDEN and WM. W. BENTLEY. 
CONTAINS 160 PAGES. EVERY TUNE A GEM. 


Has been pre d and selected efter long expert- 
gues in praction! use of Gospel ly. - during the last 
nyears. Do not supply your Church or Sunday- 
school bet before examining this work, Send for sam- 
ple 
PaPEeR Covers, Bec. EACH, §2) © Per 100 Corres. 
BoaRD 3.0 = 


8. T. GORDON & SON, 15 East lith Street, New Yor. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
(51 VOLUMES.) 
IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES. 
With asp WitHouT PLarTes. 
CHEAP EDITION= LIBRARY EDI. 


In CLOTH AND Fine Bivprvos. 


JOHN WILEY & 80NS, NEW YORK. 
and Descriptive Lists matled gratis, 


Mailed, postpaid, by 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No, 419) 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 


Portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
From Photograph taken before his Election to 
the Presidency. Fruntisplece ; 


A Wild-Goose Chase. |. The Risa, 

The First of a Series of Papers on the Baltic 
Coast, by F. D. lLllustrated by the 
Author and R. Swain Girroarp ; 


The Prince of Wales at Sandringham, 
By Witttam Howarp Russert. With Fourteen 
Illustrations ; 


A Collection of Chinese Porcelains 
By R. Rronpan. Illustrated by the Author from 
Objects in Mr. Charlies A. Dana's Collection ; 


A Sonnet by Wordsworth, 
With Full-page Illustration by ALrrep Parsons ; 


Along the Rio Crande, 
By Baxter. lilustrated ; 
Fly-fishing, 
By H. P. [lustrated ; 


Some Richmond Portraits, 
By E. L. Dipizr. LDlustrated ; 


The Vision of Abraham Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865, 
A Poem. By W. P. Garrison ; 


Dreams, 
A Poem. By Jennie P. Bicetow ; 


Serial Novels: 
EAST ANGELS. Part lV. By Constance Fax- 
; 
AT THE RED GLOVE. Partly. 
C. 8. REINwART ; 


Short Stories: 
TOO MUCH MOMENTUM. By James 
ALLEN; 
HOW FAITH CAME AND WENT. By Ann 
TRUMBULL SLOSsON ; 


Editor’s Eas Chair. 
German Opera in New York.— General Gordon.— 
Memoirs of George Eliot.—The Washington 
Monument.—Dynamite.—A Portrait of Abra- 


ham Lincola; 


Illustrated by 


Editor's Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Climate and Intellect—Self-Complacency Dis- 
turbed.—The End of Sir Coyote (Joun Vance 
Wellington's French Cook ‘Davip 
Ker).—Anecdote of Mark Twain.—A Selection. 
—Trotting Against the Devil. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY................... 40 
400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA. 

RY. (One numbera week for 52 weeks)..... 10 00 

Index to Harper's Magazine. to @. 8vo, Cloth, 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 

or Canada. 


NARPER'S CATALOGUE, compris 
the titles of between three and four tho 
) a — will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
enta. 


Published by HARPER & New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.”’ 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pcae 


De.icar.’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, ny en- 
couraging and full of the ‘‘ Wondrous Love’ Him 
whose praises they prociaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. rigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It hag been es- 
perent: prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

ht and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 


192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finich and 
handsomely one in boards. co. 35 cents 
mail, postpaid ; a dozen by express, not 
The Publishers wil! mail » single sample copy 
to any st-paid. for 30 cents. 
8 ages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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there they lock him d the T 1; 
A SPANISH BASTILE. tect th With thatthe NW PUBLICATIONS. |Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
The severity, and even cruelty, with|and their knowledge end. And it is in ——— B 
NEW BOOKS. 


which Cuban insurgents are punished by|this way that Cuba is governed. The 

the Spanish authorities is well known. Aj/theory ef government which Spain has q UST REA DY | 
correspondent of the Boston ‘ Herald” | followed since she assumed control of the 
gives an interesting description of Castle} Western Hemisphere, and ty which she 


Riverside Aldine Series. 
A new series of books which have already won 


Morro, st Havana, which has witnessed | has lost all that she once had, is still in Tra jan. ape Ry Es 

many mysterious imprisonments and exe-| vogue. The Spaniard has learned no les- ‘lectroty 

cutions : son by experience. He seems oblivious | The History of a Sentimental Young Man. goouneny nating page, aud are bound in a 
mple and 

‘Who enters Castle Morro leaves all|to the results of tyranny in Mexico and A NOVEL. 7 ready. Price. $1 ee ee 


hope behind. To pass between its portals South America, and has seen a magnif. Marjorie Daw, and Other 
involuntarily, for any reason, is consid-|icent empire pass from his hands without BY HENRY F. KEENAN. Stories 


realizing that murder and cruelty are not . 
ered equivalent to a sentence cf death, and y "| No serial in an American magazine ever | By Tuomas BatLey [Including three 
many who have gone there cannot even st modes of securing peace and pro-| attracted more attention than this striking | stories not embraced in former editions.) 


be traced beyond the iron doora. Some | moting civilization. story. My Summer in a Garden. 
say that the records of arrest and confine “One of the strongest stories of tbe time,”’ 
ment are sentto the Minister of Justice at A FEAT OF STRENGTH. exclaims the judicious-minded Journal y Pilot “ae , 
Commerce. 
The following story is told of Captain] of the best local pictures of Paris, it | By Manion C. L. Rervesand Reap 16mo, 
a d dest d afte 1 But Burnaby, the author of the *‘ Ride to] not the best, that weremember since the days| $1.25. 
billed ot Abu Kies: of Balzac,”’ adds the equally careful Phila-| fresh and attractive story. the scene of 
however it may be, the common under which fishing village on the Bay 
He was in bis youth passionately fond | de/phia Ledger. of Fundy. 
ee of gymnastics, in which he excelled above 1 Vol. 12mo, 650 pp. Price, #1.50. Harriet Martineau’s Autobi 
Castle loses his identity, and never comes te utobi- 
rai r 
cea | glass case, with the offer of a heavy wager in y lg man. New Popular Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, 
; that no man would hold it out at arm’s $4 00. 
Shed fro 
length for the space of sixty seconds. an Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The wager was never won, though Burn- Howarv Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. | BY Wenpe.t Hormes. With fine Por- 
aby made nothing of accomplishing the Extra cloth, gilt. $1.00. trait. Ninth Thousand. $1.25. 
out of the seas. Among the many stories of his| «y+ ig softened sunlight, that carries) the Tennessee Mountains, 
physical prowess one relates to a period (healing on its wings.” Eight remarkable Short Stories of East Tennes- 
eo OF 8 peelne” shortly after he joined the Blues. The see life, character, and scenery. By Cuaruzs 
braces the harbor of Havana, and makes regiment was down st Windsor, and Easert Crappock. $1.25. 
the “latter, when once entered, as safe desler, who had come into posses- The nglish Sehool For sale by alt booksellers. Sent by matt, post 
any in the world. Covering many acres sion of a couple of very small ponies, had ‘ paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
with its walls and dungeons, the Castle is ‘ — 
one of the largest and most formidable of P ainting. Houghton, Mifflin & Boston ; 
tn th hibit them to the Queen. Before going 
wh to the Castle he showed them to the offi- Translated ty 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
i 2. cers of the Blues, to whom a happy L. N. Etherington, with a preface by 
on the island. at the English cuptured occurred. Burnaby, who was}  Puorgsson Resxix. Fully THR AMRRICAN MISSIONARY 
poe a a. phen 8 P inc | C2Ptain then, was in his room on the first lvol. 12mo. #2.00. 
4 ee were got upstairs, and, the door quietly The Flem l sh School 
dollars in its opening, they trotted in 56 Reade St., New York. 
lery would batter down the walls, pi, was a capital 
. pital joke, and tad a great Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
would make no impression upon the eter-| . ness. But, #s presently appeared, it of Painting. and educational at the South; and in the 


West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 


nal rocks, among whose crevices and had a gloomy side. The ponies had gone 

ravines the dungeons of tle castie Lave we ante enough eet senitines oe By Prof. A.J. Waoters. Translated | and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 

been placed. There is no prison in Europe q by Mrs. Henry Rossel. Fully iustrated. | race, color, or previous var 
nor entreaty could induce them to go 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. ever will may come. 


so secure from capture, either by exterior 

or interior attack, for the corridors consti Som. Bho hous ran at which These new additions to The Fine Art Li- | Rev. M. E. Srrizsr, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

tute a labyrivth in which it is said the| %°y Were to be presented to the Queen, | brary will prove invaluable to students and | Rev. James Pows11, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 
and the owner was in despair. Burnaby | #mateurs of art,in which the great works of | i. W. Hessaap, Esq., 


commandant himself requires a guide. No great masters are allotted their true position, Treasurer. 
nea will ever. record, pes settled the matter off-hand. Taking a| the reader made conversant the | Rev. C. L. Woopworrs, D.D., Dist. 
Saitiertiy |: azine, the hofrore which pony up in either arm he walked down | most recent additions. Boston. 

stairs and set them in the court-yard.” Rev. Cuas. W. Dist. Bec., 
imi Those answering an Advertisement will 
iniquitice of the Luquisition did not surpass v; CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, tne 
them, if the s‘ories that are told are true: Ws isiteth the Fatherlons and Publisher by stating that they saw the 
and people say that the cruelties still con- Widow in their Affiiction,’’} 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 1dvertisement in The Christian Union. 


tinue. The life of every citizen of Cuba 
CELEBRATED HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 


is the property of the Captain General, to 
Times to 1848. By M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, continue! 
} O ‘Ss from his notes, by his daughter, Mug, Guizot De Witt. Complete 
. in8 vols., small octavo, 
large type, bound in fine 426 Fine Illustrations 


be di-posed of as he chooses, and he has 
chosen that many of them be spent with- 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. Per set, $8.00; postage $1.20, 


in these castie walis. Nobody knows Low 
large a number are in confinement; nobody 
knows who they are, or what they suffer;| Alsoa CHEAPER EDITION, just issued, in 
all the public ever knows is that Sefior So-| 8 volumes, large 12mo., with 64 Fine Illustrations, otherwise the same 


and-so bas been ‘denounced’ and taken| contents as the other edition. Paper, press-work and binding all first- 
to the Castle, and his friends keep mighty | class. Bound in fine cloth; price of the set, $5.00; postage 60 cents. 
. This is the only complete American edition of this magnificent work, 


quiet lest they may bave to join him there. 

These Sefiors So and so seldom, if ever, $36.00 which i is known as the best popular history of France. The | 

come back from the Castle, and it is better 00 cost of the imported edition, with substantially | ‘**In style of cover, firmness of binding, quality of letter. 
i i f price, this edition of one 

for the family and friends not to ask wby. the same illustrations is press, affiuence of illustration, and lowness of price, 

The Castle is for political prisoners exclu 336.00, and the cost of Red uced to $5.00 of ef the noblest historical works ee is one of the most remark 

sively. and when we were over there our| ‘he only other American edition (which is incomplete, coming able publications now offered to the public.” ~ Star, Dover, N. HL 


euide told us it was full. He showed us| own to, and NOT including even the French Revolution,, Q@ayen Great Monarchies 


,| and of course not the wars of Napoleon) i is at the time of 
ar, announcement $33.00. while THIS is commonly considered Of the Ancient Eastern World, By Gro. 


é the execntionstake place, and the preci. he BEST f he lib Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and New Persian 
pice over which the bodies of tae dead are | ' A or the library. ee ‘ . ; Empire. In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with notes, inder. 
‘eust into the sea, but could give no clue The matchless brilliancy of Guizot’s style, his graphic de- and ‘over 79 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilttops. Price 

; siriptions of men and events, his painstaking minuteness of detail. | reduced from $18.00, to 83.00; postage 42 cents extra 


to the puniber annually shot, or the num. the lucidity and ease of bis style and the admirable philosophic re «+ No better specimens of book-publishing could de desired than the 
Ler who die in the dungcoms; and the flections, ali combine to render it worthy of the description it bears yojumes of Rawlinson and Guizot which Mr, Alden has issued.”—Th- 

officers and guards on duty were quite 43/| 9; the most popular history of France. It is as fascinating as a novel, jail. Toronto. Canada. 
| uncommunicative, tf they were mot and as life-like as a theatrical representation of the events and Then there is Guizot’s admirable and fascinating ‘ Histor+ 
q ignorant. ‘To all inquirers they haye one | sonages it describes. How the set can be sold for that price remains, | of France,’ in eight nicely made and well illustrated volumes, with 
answer. If you ask them how many after much reflection, a mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is good print and gilt tops. But, in our judgment, the best bargain of 
well done} altogether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Alden hasdone | 4); js his three-volume edition of Rawlinson’s notablo work, ‘The 


1 
prisoners are confined in the dungeons, 

i" - tne same reply will be: much for the cause of good literature, but nothing better that this.”| <q... Great Monarchies.’ Professor Rawlinson has no equal as 1 j 

—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. historian of the ancient Eastern Empires to which he here introduc” 

"Dios sabe.’ (God knows ) ‘It is far the best history of France that has been written. | ys We stand far back at the beginnings of history, and those stran<* t 

*** How mapy ever come out alive ? It is a wonder of cheapmess."—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. | Oriental peoples, and their habits and customs, their lives aud deel- I 

al ‘© * Dios sabe.’ **What Victor Hugo is in fiction, Cousin in philosophy, | transpire before our, very eyes. At his magical touch the dead aris , 

- ‘** Do they ever secure release ?’ Guizot is in history. Among Frenchmen he had but few peers.”— and recount the story of their time. These books are full of illustra , 

_ *§ Diva sabe.’ Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. tions which illumine the text. They are well-made, thick books, o7 
t ‘“And the words were true. Heaven, ‘“‘Such a history, by such a writer, ana at such a price, ! good paper, with good maps, and gilt tops. Once, these volumes,—the 
should gain readers by the thousand.”—Churchman, Richmond, Va. | same text, maps, and illustrations—sold for $18." —Golden Rule, Bostov. 


and heaven only, kaows all that bas tran- 
spired within these gloomy walls. The COUPON 72! Coupon will be received in liea of 38 « % cents cash, toward the) @ 100-P AGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
The Offer to ta erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 


officers on guard are changed often, and 28 CENTS. or this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to secure your 
’ while they stay it is their business to learn | proxrr response and indicate the paying adv ortising mediums. sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
as litle as posaible. "When a prisoner is on reasonable evidence of geod faith. Address TOHN B. ALDEN ° Publisher, 398 Peart Street, New Fork. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The absorbing influence on Exchange, 
during the past week, resulted from the 
threatened rupture between Russia and 
England; the popular belief leaned 
toward war. The impression that Eng- 
land is unprepared for a conflict of such 
proportions was clearly offset by the fact of 
Russia’s bankrupt condition financially ; 
therefore it was fully believed in many 
quarters that England would push her 
demands very strenuously, and to that 
point that Russia would feel bound ifn 
honor to resist. The strain at the present 
writing is somewhat relieved, and the 
prospects are rather In favor of a peace- 
ful solution of the differences. The 
question as to how a great war in Europe 
would affect our markets under their 
present conditions was on trial, howeve:, 
during the week, and has undoubtedly 
left the impress!on that such a war would 
advance prices. Thisindication was very 
clear so far as the prices for all bread- 
stuffs were concerned ; wheat, flour, and 
grains generally were in sharp demand. 
A conflict of this importance would inevi- 
tably draw on this country for ail 
of its available supplies of staples, and at 
good prices. Such a demand, it was 
reasonably argued, would give to our 
railways a very active carry!ng trade, 
would supply plenty of funds to the 
Western farmers and enable them to be 
free buyers in the genera! markets. Thus 
the necessities of so great a war would 
work largely to our advantage in various 
channels, and stimulate every branch of 
industry and manufactures. The draw- 
back to these advantages, if any, would 
occur in the workings of the money 
market, which would tend toward greater 
activity, both from the demand for funds 
from our increased home trade, and the 
possible demand from abroad with which 
to prosecute so heavy a war. But, while 
our domestic demand would doubtless 
increase, thisincrease would be adequately 
provided for from the store of unprece 
dented surplus reserves now held by the 
banks; and in relation to the possible 
drafts from the other side, we believe the 
extraordinary export of products would 
create more bills of exchange iu our favor 
than the return of our securities would 
create against us, even if such a security 


movement were probable, which we are] ™ 


very doubtful about, from the fact that 
foreign capitalists, who are as timid as 
our own, would seek for new invest- 
ments here, rather than return our securi- 
tiles on the theory that investments in 
& prosperous country at peace are 
more secure than those to be had iu 
countrica overburdened with war. We 
have here outlined simply the argu- 
ments that were influential in starting 
a buying mevement in our security mar- 
ket this last week, when the prospectsof a 
great war seemed at times imminent. As 
we have said, this war cloud {is not so dark 
now, and prices are disposed to be easter, 
yet it isa good deal of a problem whether 
or not Russia and England are destined to 
fight. The earnings for last week of the 
principal railways West and Northwest 
were, in most cases, very favorable ; the 
St. Paul and the Northwest systems both 
reported heavy increase ,and those of nearly 
all of the lesser roads were of alike com. 
plexion. Returns for the month of Feb- 
ruary from a list of sixty-six roads in the 
country, representing nearly one-half of 
the railway mileage, show in the azgre- 
gate a slight decrense from those of Feh 
ruary, 1884. But this decline was due to 
the continuous snow blockad:s of that. pe- 
riod, which extended over a wide range 
of territory. Such an exceptional cause 
ought not and wil] not have any perma- 
nent effect on the general business fm 
provements now clearly in progress. Of 
the same temporary nature are the strikes 
now taking place on the Southwestern 
railway system ; these will, undoubtedly, 
be soon adjusted without any very serlous 
results ; indeed, they are being exaggerated 
for special speculative reasons, and have 


not the importance that is claimed for} 


them. General trade is reported as more 
active. Dry-goods jobbers are distribut- 
ing more goods than for months past. The 
coal trade is reported as fair. ‘The iron 
manufactories are increasing their ton- 
nage, and the exports are still relatively 
large, having increased quite heavily, 
thus far, this year, over last, while the 
imports are as heavily curtailed, so that 


the balance is greatly in our favor. The 
bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase. .... .......... $1,487,400 
Specie, decrease................ 74,000 
Lega) tenders. increase... ..... 7,400 
increase 1,943,800 


This leaves our banks with about $48,000, - 
000 surplus reserve still, which is hardly 
changed from last week. Money is one 
to one and a half per cent. on call. 


A.S.HATCHS& CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO, 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable ®TOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldos commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 
gin. 

USITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVE=TMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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E.P. CATES 


% NET T0 INVESTORS. 
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earw’ iness in this city. 


cireular 
» MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE PRESENT RAILROAD TROUBLES 


ARE CAUSING 


Many Changes in Investments 
AND INQUIRIES FOR PRICES. 
We desire to say to THOeE WHO WISH TO BLY 

OR SELL that we continue to give personal atten- 


tlon to the Purcnase anp SALe or Stocks 
Bonps at the New York Stock Ex 


ing spectalty of those not regular! quoted 
(t00d Securities constantly hand 


Please call or write. 
H. C. WILLIAMS & Co., 
4 & 6 Broad St., New York. 


ORTGAGES, Onl most desirable 
M Kansas Mis. Track toe | 


BAKE 


INVESTORS 


mould confer with the 


"Heal = 
mak Clty, of 


Security y large. 
MP es. Perkins, Seo. 


T. Warne. 


te BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING«@ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZE. 
INGLY nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by ail Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


 COMMON-SENSE 
Stockings for Boys 


AT THE 


Made expressly to 
doubt the most durable to be 
SPECIAL BARGAIN all sizes and 


30 am 


stand hard wear,and without 
had.—We offer asa 
at 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth united to 

THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 
Triple Circus, Museum, Two Menageries, Elevated 

Stage, Roman Hippodrome, and 
GREAT ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Strange and Sav People from all Lands. Bur- 
mese, Nubians, Afghans, Todars, Syrians, Zulus, Uj- 
Magyars, Hindoos. Nautch Dancing Girls, Quiche 
People, Guatemalans, Miramba Band, ( ‘eylonese, 
Siamese, Cannibals, "Buddhist Priesta, Singholese, 
Gypsies, and others, surrounding the 

8200,000 Bacred White Elephant. 
Ladies and Children delighted, one Scientists 
amazed, and everybody c armed at t 

1,000 Natural and Lonatural onders. 


100 Marvellous 4 
ete., etc. 10) ellous Acts. Performers 
Admission, only X cts. Children under nine, 25 cts. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


thoroagh owledge of thenatural 
wh nich govern the operations of a 


trition, and by « application 
properties of Cocoa, Mr. 
vided tables with a delicately flavored 
paveraga, w may save us man 
bills. is the judicious use of such articles cf 
diet that a constitution r~ dy gradually bullt up 

until strong enough to t eve tendency to 
Hundreds of subtie maladies are float 

around us, ready to attack wherever isaw 
pane. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
fortified with blood, and a 
ed frame.”—(Civil Service Gazette. 
fade simply wi water or milk. Sold only 

by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon, England. 
ASTER CARDS retailed at wholesale 


Fifty, no two alike, sent, t 
Garnum & Ce. North Willams 


fine 


YOUR PARLOR 


og reliability consult ra Papered with Gold Paper and 
Nat. Bank ce, Kan. 


99-inch Border for - - $20.00 
‘Without Gold, - - - 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 

paperaroom, - - - 5.00 
Without Gold, - 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE 


816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PATENT 


BESTic ALL, \LAGES, 

from Infants to 
Adults. Send /or circular 
FERRIS BROS.,, N’f'rs 
Si White St.. N. ¥ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the atrength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for fnvalids as 
well as for persons fn health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


v. Dorchester, Mass 
“SAINT SAPOLIO.” 


THE 


Cleanest Cities on this Continent 


HAVE ALREADY 


CANONIZED 
THIS USEFUL ARTICLE AS A 


Household Saint. 


Midgets, Dwarfs, Skeletons, Fat People, etc., | 
ned Ho Elephants, Dogs, Pontes, Tigers, | 


TRY A CAKE TO-DAY. 


To Owners of Fine Surburban Residerxces, 
Architects, 
And Others luterested im Securing the Best. 
WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


Absolutely Pure. In Paste or Liquid Form. 


SACES, OLIVES, 
DRABS, CREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRONZE, ORANCE, 
COLONAIS RED, &c., &c. 
These goods are all guorantecd free from Barytes, 
Wacer, Hen zine, or any Ofer adulteration. 


Sampies and prices yiven by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


Andrews’ Parlor Folding Beds. 
30 Styles. $20 up. The only perfect Folding Bed. 


Elegant and Comfurtable! Saves Room- Rent! ® 
Well ventilated :. on casters. 


Call and eee them. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OFFICE FURNITURE 


OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 


A. H. Andrews & CO. 
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BARNUM AND LONDON SHOWS AT 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Duriug the fifty years past that P. T. Bar- 
num has been a caterer to the public in the 
way of amusement he bas never deserved 
the title so much before as he does this 
year of being styled the king of showmen. 
This season he not only exhibits all the 
features of his show of last year, but has 
expended over #00,000 in securing new 
attractions. The combined shows now con- 
sist of a triple circus company, museum, 
two menagerier, elevated stage, Roman 
bippodrome, aviary, and great Ethnological 
Copgress of strange and savage tribes. 
This last department contains native human 
beings gathered from all parts of the earth, 
and affords more opportunity for study than 
could be obtained from a library of books. 
Among the strange specimens of the human 
family to be seen are Nub‘ans, Zalas, Todars, 
Afghans, (lj-Megyars, Gypsies, Siamese, 
Ceylonese, Burmese, Nautch dancing girls, 
Cannibals, Guatemalans, Syrians, and many 
others. Jumbo, the white sacred elephant, 
giants, midgets, dwarfs, skeletons, fat people, 
trained horses, dog:, ponies, monkeys, birds, 
pigs, bears, tigers, leopards, panthers, lions, 
and other animals, are all objects of great 
interest and amusement. 


THE COOLEY CREAMER. 


Dairymen who try to keep abreast of the 
times are always ready to investigate all new 
appliances for the dairy, and, if found im- 
provements on old methods, are ready to 
adopt them. This fact explains the phenom- 
enal success of the Cooley Creamer. Wher- 
ever it bas been given a thorough test it has 
always been found to come out ahead. The 
records of the Cooley against competitors 
sbow for this creamer a larger per cent. of 
yield in butter from a given amount of milk, 
and also show a larg:r combined product of 
butter and cheese, running to nearly sixteen 
pounds to the hundred pounds of milk. The 
quality of the product of these creamers is 
such that it bas taken the most of the gold 
medals at International Dairy Fairs held in 
the United States and London. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


Many of our subscribers have, no doubt, 
found out by experience that they can buy 
Christmas and Easter cards by mail of H. H. 
Carter, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, at better ad- 
vantage than at their local stores. Encourag- 
ed by his increasing patronage from all parts 
of the country, he has for this Easter season 
made unusual provision. The special offers 
which he makes can be found on another 


page. 


In a pianoforte for private home use, the very 
first and chief requisite is refinement and purity 
of tone. For use in a concert or other large 
room this is not so important, as the roughness 
of tone is not so perceptible The new Upright 
Pianos of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company 
have this for their prominent attraction, that 
their tones are so pure and free from all noise 
without pitch. In part, this comes from their new 
method of fastening the strings by metal fasten- 
ven into wood.— 


ines instead of by mere pias 
| Boston Traveller. 


Scrofula diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood, 
and removes every taint of scrofula. 


AN AMUSING MISTAKE. 


An amusing mistake, in which nobody 
seems to blame, hat been making the 
resident guests at Hotel Brunswick laugh, 
though nothing has crept into the news- 
papers regarding it. A well-known citizen 
living at this fashionable hostelry happens 
to be a member of a Baptist church at the 
South End, presided over by the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon. Last week this society had 
some sort of sociable at the church, to 
which this gentleman desired to contribute 
in some way that would be acceptable 
to the feelings of all concerned. He 
thought ice cream would be a nice present, 
and told the committee he would furnish 
all of that commodity they would require. 
But instead of ordering of Weber or Dool- 
ing, he asked the proprietors of the Bruns- 
wick if they could make him ten gallons 
of ice-cream for the festive occasion. 
Of course they could. About 7:30 o'clock 


on the evening of the party, the gentleman 


reached the vestry where the affair was to 
be given, to find no ice-cream bad arrived. 
He returned immediately to the hotel 
to inquire why it had not heen sent. 
It had been, and if he returned he would 
find it already there. Back he went, 
only to be again disappointed. There 
was nota sign of any ice cream, and re- 
freshments were about to be served! 
Rushing again to the Brunswick, he 
called up the proprietors to know what it 
meant; theyin their turn called up the 
head man, who was ordered to deliver the 
stuff, and he called upon all the saints 
that he had taken it as ordered to the 
sociable at Mr. Gordon’s church! This 
was a ray of light. Mr. Gordon is the 
pastor of the New Old South Church, 
which is not far from the hotel, but a very 
different denomination from the Dr. Gor- 
don’s church at the South End. A 
messenger was instantly dispatched to 
Mr. Gordon to recover the lost ice-cream ; 
but presently the sad news was brought 
back that the New Old South soclety was 
also having a sociable, and nothing short of 
a stomach pump could now do any good ! 
Mr. Gordon had received what he believed 
to be a gracious offering from Mr. Barnes, 
who is a parishioner and had often sent 
delicacies from his hotel to the parsonage 
before that evening. I will draw a veil 
over the situation at this point, leaving 
you to fancy the feelings of the defraud- 
ed Baptists and all who were party to the 
ice-cream fiasco.—[Boston Cor. Albany 
Journal. 


Waat a CENT WILL Bry. _ I guess a good 
many of my customers are cent ones,’’ said 
the keeper of a variety store, a brawny Irish- 
man,to a reporter of the Philadelphia ‘‘Preas,’’ 
“but it’s a precious little that they get. You 
can buy this roll,’’ showing a very diminu- 
tive loaf, *‘ but there ain’t more than four 
bites in it; or you can take your choice of 
crackers, two of them or four of those or one 
of them, but they’d be no use to a hungry 
man. You can buy a head of cabbage for a 
cent, but cabbage ain't no good without a fire 
to cook it, unless you're a goat ora rabbit. 
Then you can get a bit of soap, brown, coarse 
stuff, which makes everything smell what it 
washes, or a cent’s worth of snuff or tobacco, 
ora skein of thread, or two needle, or one 
pickle, or one onion or apple, or five sticks 
of wood, enough to start a fire, or a short 
tallow candle, or a paper of pins, or two 
eunces of flour, or a little vinegar, or some 
coal oil. The oil is about the best thing you 
can get, as it is enough to keep the lamp 
burning all night. Then you can buy two 
envelopes or two sheets of writing-paper, a 
box of matches, six gum-drops, a monkey on 
a stick, a shoe-lace, a smal! package of pep. 
per, etarch, or a good lump of salt, or a large 
handful of soda, and that’s about the list. 
It’s the five cent plece that is the coin of the 
poor in this country, not the cent. In Eng- 
land a penny can buy a good meal. There 
are soup-kitchens all over London where you 
can get a bowl of thick pea broth or stewed 
eels for one copper, or you can buy a large 
piece of fried fish or s bag of fried potatoes, 
or half a pint of beer or porter,or half a 
pound or more of bread, ora rasherof bacon, 
or a sheep’s tongue, ora big plate of Irish 
stew, made of potatoes and Australian mut- 
ton, or a thick slice of plam pudding, or a 
plateful of pease, pudding. You can quite 
satisfy your hunger for a penny in London, 
just as you can for a five-cent piece here, 
but you cannot do it for a cent, and I hope 
you will never have it totry. No,’’ toa would- 
be customer, ‘‘ we don’t make nocent’s worth 
of ham.’’ 


How Not To I remember,” 
writes Canon Hole, in his ‘‘Hints to 
Preachers,’’ ‘‘ that when I was traveling with 
John Leech in Ireland, we went forth from 
our hotelin one of the chief cities without 
instruction, and disdaining guides, and twice 
found ourselves unexpectedly at the place 
from whence we came. It is so with many 
preachers ; they seem to revolve in circles, 
to wander in a maze, hither and thither, 
with no clue to extrication. ‘ He’s a very 
nice gentleman,’ a worthy old woman said 
to me, of a clergyman who had preached to 
her during my absence, ‘and we're always 
expecting he’s going to tell us something to 
think on ; but somehow or other, it never 
comes.’ When a shrewd old gamekeeper 
was asked what he thought of a sermon, 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I th it was very like 


of them long-baired f tor 
could see bead nor tall 


March April May 


Are the months to purify the blood, as the body is} Your blood may be laden with impurities, but 
now most susceptible to benefit from medicine. | Hood's Sarsaparilla will thoroughly cleanse, enrich, 
Impurities which have accumulated during the cold | and vitalize it. The most severe cases of scrofula, 
weather, when you bave been too much within | salt rheum, boils, pimples—in fact all affections 
doors, must be expelled, or serious results may fol- | arising from impure blood—yield to Hood's Sarsapa- 
low. The testimony of thousands, as to the great | rilla, the great blood purifier, It also cures dyspep- 
benefit derived from Hood's Sarsaparilia, should | sia, billousness, sick headache, kidney and liver 
eonvince everybody that it is the very best blood | complaints, sharpens the appetite, and builds up the 
purifier and spring medicine. Take it now. whole system. 


Purify the Blood Sharpen the Appetite 


“| have been troubled with scrofulous humorand| “I had no appetive, and felt tired all the time. 
sores breaking out all over my body for the last fif- | When | had taken half a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
teen years. I have taken four bottles vf Hood’s | rilla my appetite was restored, and my stomach felt 
Sarsaparilia, and it has entirely cured me. I recom-/| better. I have now taken nearly three bottles, and 
mend it very highly to any one troubled with scrof- | I never was so well in my life.” Mars, Jessi F 
ula, or any blood disease.” Henry Bicos, 1,819 | Pascoag, I. 

Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo. “lTused Hood’s Sarsaparilia last spring, and can 

“I have prescribed Hood's Sarsaparilia as an alter. | truly say it helped me very much. To those suffer. 
ative and blood purifier, and for indigestion, with | ing with bilious complaints, nervous prostration, or 
the best results.” D. S. Dysow, M.D., Bloomington, | rheumatism, I earnestly recommend it.” Mrs. E. 
LiL | CARPENTER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggista. $1; six for 5. Made only : Sold by all $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C.I. HOOD & ©CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. | by C.L HOOD @& O©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 100 Doses One Dollar 

THE RECORDS SHOW 
THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE “4 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


pes meres been oqpanee by any Creamery, Pan, or Sep- 
Por Cont, of Wield in the great 
e er ee e 

and W "isconain. 


Over 31,000 in Daily Use!! 


Their combined product of butter and Freunde to the 
hundred poundsof milk. They take the lead in the athering System. 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


Awarded @1X SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all 
petitors. Ir EASIEST. IT CHURNS MORE. THOROUGHLY, AND 
SEQUENTLY BRINGS mons | To CLEAN. THE COVER 
Also full th pe of BUTTER W WORKERS. “BUTTE and 
a ne 
or Dairies and Facts you purehans any 


all su est will 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


SEED Warranted to Crow. 


or order ratis. I have sold vegetable and tower 
to over a million farmers and gardeners in the 
United States, perhaps some are your nergnbore if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall of 
Troy, Kansas,writes me: **For 36 years | have dealt with 
you. I have lived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas, a no matter what the soi! or climate, the result 
was always the same, to wit:— y 
and geod.”’ This is the pine of seed I raise and sell. The 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squash, partenens 
Corn, Marblehead Cabbages, Ohio Potato, Ecli 
Beet, are some of the vegetables of which 1 was the origina ine 
troducer. A Fair with $500 in premiums. See my catalogue,free to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marbiehead. Mass 


THE j HEADQUARTERS FOR Be 
DINGEE & 


. BEAUTIFUL EVER. 


Poultry encing. 
Buns. 
at all Offices. Training. 
Splendid ¥ ger bel for onds, Lawn 
Fencing. 


OTHER VARIETIES ES 23,8 1 


‘TH GER ARD Poultr 
vending of all Kinds. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested = Buen: Of 15 ote, 
by thousands of housek Your Grocer Mfrs. and Im 
ys ge to have it on sale. bas Ask Him For IT. 
ERU EK, Pr'r. 


BARNES’ 
JEWE ITS Patent Foot Power Machine (SE > 
A Outfits for ac tual workshop business. 
roval, 


With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and W ood W ork- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, i.lustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 
ockford, Ill. 
Address No344 Ruby St. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made t f Imi 
the well-known tation and merit of the Willcox WORTH, ST. 
& Gi ong or “No Tensioa”’ 
Souls achine, which is the Standard of the AGENTS coin money collecting aS Piceusee to en- 


lar all styles. 
Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through EMPIRE COPYING Co.. 381 Canal Street, N.Y: 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willeox & Gibbs Machine Co. | WANTER A WOM! 


& Gite Sewing Co. (WANTED A WOMAN 


And in all Principal Cities. locality, m ATARY te 
Business Established in 1858, ee 


Nettings. 


GaY Baos., 14 Barclay St,, N. ¥. 
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SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 


It was Coleridge who put in the mouth of 
that quaint old genius, the ‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner,’’ the words, 

*O, sleep, it is a bleased thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole."’ 
The map who regularly enjoys sound and 
refreshing slecp has no adequate conception 
of all these words imply. It is to the suf- 
ferer who in sleepless weariness toeses on bis 
bed ha‘f the night, and toward daylight 
snatches a little unsatisfa-tory slumber, that 
their full meaning is apparent. The man 
who digests well and sleeps well can stand 
alm ost any amount of hard work. It is not 
work that kills people; it is worry. The 
work that is followed by restfal sleep brings 
good health and strength; for the daily 
waste of the body is repaired during the 
night. But the worry that oppreases the vic- 
tim of insomnia during a sleepless night is 
what racks the system, wears out the mus- 
cles, torments the nerves, and bewilders the 
brain, so that life seems bardly worth living. 

‘* Insomnia” is a growing evil. In this 
busy age, when active men are all the time 
overworking themselves, there are five times 
as many ple tormented with inability to 
sleep as there were a generation ago. We 
are living under high pressure. ‘‘ Insomnia’’ 
is of different kinds, and proceeds from dif- 
ferent mental and pbysical causes. But 
most of it may be sammed up as to char- 
acter in the words *‘ can’t sleep,’’ and as to 
cause, in indigestion or overworked brain 
and nerves. 

A most marked case of insomnia and re 
covery from it is that of Arthur Hagan, 
Esq., the well-known wholesale tobacconiat, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Hagan is one of the 
largest dealers in tobacco, and is the Phila- 
delphia representative of the great Balti nore 
house of G. W. Gail & Ax. In the interest 
of those who are inquiring the best way to 
secure sound we and to triumph over 
the torments of insomnia, the i writer 
called on Mr. Hagan at his store, on North 
Front Street. If he had been looking among 
a party of gentlemen for one who had been 
badly ran down by dyspepsia and insomaia, 
Mr. Hagan would not have been the one 
selected. That gentleman now looks in such 
excellent physical condition that nobody 
would suppose him ever to have suffered 
from a day’s illness or a night’s Joss of reat. 
In response to questions as to his past and 
present experience, Mr. Hagan said to the 
writer: 

** My case was one of severe and long-con- 
tinued insomnia, proceeding largely from 
dyspepsia, the result of too great application 
to business. My system was very badly run 
down. Sleep became almost an impossibility. 
My pbysica! distress during the night from 
being unable to secure refreshing slumber 
was dreadfal. It weakened and distracted 
me during the day, and made attention to 
business a slow martyrdom. For five or six 
years | was, from time to time, under the 
care of different physicians, receiving occa- 
siovally some measure of benefit, yet, on the 
whole, gaining no material advantage. I 
was put on very low and simple diet, consist- 
ing principally of skimmed milk. 

‘After passing through a long variety of 
experiences as to physic and diet, I one day 
eee to pass the office of Drs. Starkey 

alen, and I noticed thesign of ‘Com- 
und Oxygen.’ As other modes ‘of treat- 
ment had failed, I thought this one could do 
no worse, and it might do better. So 1 went 
in at a venture and made trial of it. For 
some time I had been enduring the agony of 
a and for weeks | had not been able 
to sleep witboat the aid of chloral or other 
drugs. The Oxygen did not work an imme- 
diate miracle in me, but I soon saw that it 
was doing me good, and so | resolved to per- 
sist in its use and to give it a thorough trial. 
Before long I began to know the pleasure of 
real sleep. It was by degrees that my dys- 
pepsia left me, and the power to sleep re- 
turoed. I was greatly encouraged by my 
partial improvement, and this stimulated me 
to go un with great regularity and persist- 
ence. If my recovery was slow, it was real. 
I had the best of home nursing and attention, 
and that was, of course, a material aid to 
me. For several months | regularly took the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, carefully 
obeying the directions, and constantly gain- 
ing strength and freedom from disease. My 
system received the vitalising which it so 
badly needed. 

‘* About :wo years ayo this took place, and 
I have enjoyed a prime condition ef health 
since. I have been able to attend with pleas- 
ure and satisfac'ion to my business. have 
no need now to resort to the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment, except occasionally for a 
cold or for some other temporary disorder. 
I take an abundance of exercise, and I eat 
and sleep as well as &@ man can wish to. 

“I have recommended Compound Oxygen 
to a number of friends, who,have tried it with 
entire satisfaction. My friend, Mr. E. W. 
Edwards, of thia city, is notably one of these. 
He was badly ran down by Bright’s Disease 
and other infirmities, but was brought into 
good shape by the Compound Oxygen, and is 
how attending to business with ease and com- 
fort. Asa complete vitalizer of the system, 
the Oxygeu is all that can be lt 
drives out disease by restoring vital action 
and putting the system in such a state of 
strength that disease has no chance to stay.’ 

The reader will naturally seek mote 
information on this interesting subject. It 


ha 
po 


can be had in a pamphlet w is published 
by Doctors Starkey & Palen, 1,100 & 1,111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, and which will 
be mailed toany address on ap 


THE ARKANSAS RELIGIOUS EDITOR. 


The following purports to be a genulne 
clipping from an Arkansas religious 
weckly. It may, however, be the work 
of a malicious paragrapher : 

‘Last week the tired editor, after la- 
boring hardin the vineyard, concluded 
that he would go out among the brethren. 
While down in the Dry Fork neighbor- 
hood we preachel at Ebenezer, and ac. 
companied Brother Sam Hayfoot home to 
dinner. There were several of the 
brethren present, and among them we 
were pleased to notice old Brother Shop- 
well. He is an old servant of the Lord, 
and, had the smal!-pox kept out of his way, 
I think that his countenance would have 
escaped a greal wrong. O!d Sister Hayfoot, 
kind reader, knows how to get up a good 
dinner. She has our idea of cooking cab- 
bage, for, like us, she thinks that they 
should be boiled until all of their.brittleness 
melts into the everlasting pot. At the table 
old Brother Josiah Nance was called 
upon to ask a blessing. He performed the 
duty in a frank and fearlessmanuer. He 
is notas fastas some men, but, possessing 
the merit of tenacity, he keeps pegying 
away until he gets there. After havin 
served the inner man we again assemb! 
in the sitting-room, where Sister Stoveall 
favored us with a hymn and seventy-five 
cents, for which she wanted six months 
subscription. One dollar would have 
struck me with a little more warmth, but 
in these days of sin and hard times a balf- 
loaf is much better than a Boston cracker. 
Brother Smithfield, 2 good old soul as 
ever lived, declares that he will take the 
paper when he sells his red steer. Gentle 
reader, do you know of any ove who 
wants to buy usteer’ Twelve anda half 
hands high, and works in harness like a 
child. I remained all night at Brother 
Hayfoot’s house, and ate breakfast, dinner, 
and supper with him the next day. Gen- 
tle er, don’t forget that steer.” 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


* Old Timer,” in the ‘‘ Danbury News,’ 
gives the following comparison of prices 
and wages fifty years ago and now : 

‘** Beef was $4 per hundred then, now 
$8 ; pork $4, now $6 ; fat sheep $2 then, 
now $5; chickens 8 cents per pound, al)! 
ready to cook ; good cows $25 then, now 
$50; corn 75 cents per bushel, now 70 
cents; rye, same now; oats 25 cents, 40 
now ; buckwheat 50 cents, now $1 ; wheat 
flour $5 per barrel then, $7 now ; brown 
sugar 6 cents per pound, granulated 6 
cents now ; tea $1.50 then, now 75 cents: 
hay from $5 to $10 per ton then, now 
from $20 to $30. Then farmers often 
got two tons tothe acre, now often less 
than half a ton ; then butter brought from 
10 to 15 cents per pound, now 30 cents: 
then cheese 6 to 8 cents, now 16 to 18 
cents; then wood was from $3 to $6 per 
cord, according to kiad, about the same 
now ; then 2 feet long, now 4. _ Fifty 
years ago, — would go three or four 
miles to church with the thermometer at 
zero ; now the cross is heavy if they have 
to go a mile when it is below freczing. 
Then you could plenty of help to do 
housework for 0 or 75 cents per week ; 
vow they have $2 and $3 per week. 
Then their task was to spin two runs of 
woolen yarn each day, which required 
some labor to perform; now they spin 
street yarn. Then lady teachers had from 
$1 to $1.50 per weck and board; now 
they have from $8 to $10. Then men 
taught the winter term for $15 to $20 per 
month, and themselves ; now 
is small wages.” 


A PRIMITIVE TELEPHONE. 


A little more than fifty years ago, the 
employees of the Arms Shoe Manufactory 
at South Deerfield beguiled their leisure 
hours by kite-flying. Kites, large and 
small, were sent out daily ; and the strife 
was to see who would get the largest. The 
twine which held them was the shoe-thread 
spun and twisted by the ladies of the vil- 
lage. One day, to the tail of the largest 
kite was attached a kitten, sewed in a can- 
vas bag, with a netting over the mouth 
to give itair. When the kite was at its 

test height—some 200 feet or more— 
mewing of the kitten could be distinct- 
ly heard by those holding the string. To 

e clearness 0f the atmosphere was at- 
tributed the hearing of the kitten’s voice, 


and no telephonic patent was applied for. 
—([Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Good 


ppetite 


health depends largely on the condition of renders the partaking of needful bodily 
the liver. This organ is easily affected sustenance a matter of pleasure. When- 
because of its sluggish circulation. When ever the appetite fails, you may be sure 


it becomes disordered, stagnant blood 
accumulates in its venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect 
auction, Which deranges all the digestive | 
and assimilative organs, and, through | 
these, impairs almost every function of 
mind and body. There is no 


Better 


way to insure the proper action of all 


the apparatus necessary to health, than- 


to aid the stomach and liver by the 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. 
Robinson, 151 School st., Lowell, Mass., 


suys: “For a number of years I was 


stationed in the tropics; and, while there, | 


the stomach and liver have become de- 
ranged, and need to be corrected by the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
Texas, writes: “I have taken Ayer’s Pills 
for various affections arising from de- 
rangements of the liver and «ligestive 
organs, and find them to be a powerful 
corrective.” If your 


Health 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 
aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
writes: “I use no other medicine than 
Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 
needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: “* The curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 


suffered much from torpidity of the liver | cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
und indigestion, Headaches and nausea | Horicon, Wis., writes: “ Last year I pro- 


disabled me for days at a time, and it) 


wus only by the use of Ayer's Pills that I 
obtained relief. I know them to be the 


Best 


Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, ussist digestion, and leave the bowels 
in « natural condition.” John H. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., writes: “ For twenty years I was 
«u sufferer with sick headache. I began 
tuking Ayer'’s Pills, and quickly found 


cured from you the formula of Ayer’s 
Pills, and have since prescribed them with 
decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


the composition of Ayer’s Pills. Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
Mass., certifies: “‘I have made a careful 
analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 
of their preparation. They contain the 
uctive principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan Is, 


relief. L have not bad an attack of head-| chemically speaking, of great importance 


ache for years, and attribute my freedom 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 
“IT was cured of a grievous attack of 
Erysipelas by using 


Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 


been most successfully used in treatment 
of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 


to their usefulness. It Insures activity, 
certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer’s 
Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” Ayer’s 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, have effected thousands of wonderful 
cures. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-Gen- 


Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 
Suatem complicated with Bright"s Disease of tha 
Kidneys, or with a ¢ heats. The results 


under the head of Bright's 
toms referable to the Nervous System are among 
he most important of those belonging to the clina- 
ical history of the disease.” 


onvulsions are the 
most important of the symptoms referable to the 
Nervous System. They 
portion of cases, and are 
fatal termination.” 


efficacy of the water in the most formidable presen- 
tations of Bright's Disease. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
In ITS MOST 

FORMIDABLE PRESENTA- 
: TIONS, THE 

MARK GOUTY DIATHESIS, ETC. 


eral 8. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the U 
New York, etc. 


aiversity of - 


“I bave forsome time made use of the Buffalo | 


Diat 
been eminently saltafactory.” 


Dr. Auatin Flint, in hia “ Practice of Medicine,’ 
Disease, says, “ Symp- 


Again he says, “Coma and C 


occur In a pretty large pro- 
y forerunners ofa 


It isevident then that Dr. Hammond attests the 


W ater in cases of one dozen balf-gallon bottles, 
per case at the Spring®. 
FOR LE BY LEADING DRUUGISTS 
Springs pamphiet sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


an 75. all druggists and many grocers. 
WOOLRICH & co, on 


team cook it does 
not tax the digestive 
organs. fhen the 
system is enfeebled 
by disease so that the 
stomach rejects all 


food, grueis, ete., 
Ridge’s Food will be 
found the desidera- 
tics and old peop 
have it as 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
Piymouth Courch, Brook!yn; Musie Hail. Cincinnati ; 


Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia +~ of 
over or 

i»~nCHURCH ORCANS..::, 
partof the country. We invite attentiont» our new 


styles of Partor Oncans. at from $600 to $1.00 and u 

wards MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGAN- 
ISTS, ani others are invited to apply to us direct for 
all information cennected with ourart. DESC HIP- 
T am! specitications furnished 


ul. -hapd foraale at iow 


No. 1 SUIT. 


8. Cc. 
SMaLL 
| 
Boston, 
Maes. 


Catalogues sent free. 


‘BANNERS 
IN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chere 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


--= 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
af 


Mo@uass & Baltimore, M4 


MENEELY & OOMP 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, &choo .t aleo 
Chimesand Peals. For 


Terry, 
Plush, 96%. 
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